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GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE INDIAN BORDERLAND: being a Personal Record 


of Twenty Years. By Sir T. H. Horpicu, K.C.LE. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 
Probably the most important work on frontier topography that has lately 
been presented to the general public,” — Literature. ; hy 
“Interesting and inspiriting from cover to cover, it will assuredly take its 
place as theclassic on the history of the Indian frontier. at Ane 
«4 work that should long remain the standard authority.” —Daily Chronicle. 


THE ENGLISH TURF. By Cuartes RiIcwarpsoy. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans, demy 8vo, 15s. me 
“ ins record of horses and courses, this work is a valuable addition to the 
literature of the Turf. It is crammed with sound information, and with reflec: 
tions and suggestions that are born of a thorough knowledge of the subject. 
7s —NScotsman. 


MODERN ABYSSINIA. By A. B. Wyipre. With a Map 
anda Portrait, demy 8vo,-15s. net. 
“The most valuable contribution that has yet been made to our knowledge 
of Abyssinia.” Manchester Guardian. ; cS 
“A book which will rank among the very best of African works.” _ : 
—Daily Chronicle. 
“ A repertory of information on every branch of the subject.”—-Literature. 


DISEASES OF THE HEART. By E. H. Corserck, M.D. 


With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 


THE LAST OF THE GREAT SCOUTS (‘‘Buffalo Bill”). 


By his Sister, HELEN Copy Wetmore. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 6s. 


A GARDEN DIARY. By the Hon. Emmy Law ess. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (May 3rd. 
In this book, Miss Lawless, who is a distinguished amateur, gives her 
experiences of the delights and sorrows of a garden. 


THE BRITISH GARDENER AND AMATEUR. By 


W. Witttamson. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
A complete handbook of horticulture by a well-known expert. 


EFFICIENCY AND EMPIRE. By Arnonp Wuire. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. : 

“Stimulating and entertaining throughout, it deserves the attention of 
every patriotic Englishman.”—Daily Mail. 

“A notable book.’ Literature. 

“ A book of sound work, deep thought, and a sincere endeavour to rouse the 
British to a knowledge of the value of their Empire.’’—Bookman. 

* A more vigorous work than this has not been written for many years.” 

--Review of the Week, 


THE RELIEF OF KUMASI. By Captain H. C. J. Biss. 
With Maps and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. | : . ort 
“ Pleasantly written and highly interesting. The illustrations are admirable. 
-Queen. 
“We should say it will remain the standard work on its very interesting 
subject.”—-Globe. 


THE REAL CHINESE QUESTION. By Cuester 


HoicomBe. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF THE JESUITS IN ENGLAND. By the 


Rev. E. L. Tauntox. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. by 


CLement StRETTON. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. id. 
“A fine record of railway development.”’—Outlook:. ’ : 
“The volume is as exhaustive as it is comprehensive, and is made especially 
aitractive by its pictures.’’—Globe. 


THE SUPERSENSUAL LIFE. By Jacon Buney. 


Edited by Bernarp Hotianp. F cap. 8vo, ds. 6d. 


THE WAY OF HOLINESS: a Devotional Commentary 
on the 119th Psalm, By R. M. Benson, M.A., of the Cowley Mission, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. q 

“ His facility is delightful, and his very sound and accurate theological seuse 
saves him from many of the obvious dangers of sucha gift. Give him a word 
or a number and at once there springs forth 2 fertile stream of thought, never 
commonplace, usually both deep and fresh. For devotional purposes we think 
this book most valuable. Readers will find a great wealth of thought if they 
use the book simply as a help to meditation.” —Guardian. 


THE JOURNAL TO STELLA. By JonarHan Swirr. 
Edited by G. A. AITKEN. Crown 8vo, ts. “Methuen's Standard Library. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND 
AND AMERICA. By Atrrep C\Lprcotr, D.D. Deny Svo, 10s. 64. 
{Handbooks of Theology. 
“Singularly well-informed, comprehensive, and fair.” —Glasyow Herald. 
“A lucid and informative account, which certainty deserves a place in every 
philosophical library.”—Scotsman. 


THE LIBRARY OF DEVOTION. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. ; e 
LYRA APOSTOLICA. With an Introduction by Canon 


Scott-Horiaxp, and Notes by H. C. Brecuine, M.A. 


THE INNER WAY. Sermons on the Christian Life. By 


J. Tavter. Edited by A. W. Hurros, M.A. . 





THE LITTLE LIBRARY. 
With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Pott 8vo, each Volume, cloth, Is. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
LAVENGRO. By Gzorce Borrow. Edited by 


F. Hrxpes Groomer. 2 vols. 


THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Translated by H. F. 


Cary. Edited by Pacer Tornper, M.A. 


FICTION. 
TALES THAT ARE TOLD. By J. Hetunx Frypuater, 


Author of ‘‘The Green Graves of Balgowrie,” and Mary Frspiater. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
9 - oe - . 
DERWENT’S HORSE. By Vicror Rovssrav. Cr. 8vo,6s. 
A realistic story of the Boer War by an irregular trooper. 
THE SACRED FOUNT. By Henry James, Author of 
‘What Maisie Knew.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘‘ Nothing so typical of its author has been published for years.” 
“Only Mr. James could have written it.”"—Academy. ~—St. Jaines's Gazetie. 
_ “** The Sacred Fount’ is only for the few, but they will prize it highly, for it 
is worthy of its illustrious author.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE THIRD FLOOR. By Mrs. DupENry, Author of 


‘* Folly Corner.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A vivacious and romantic story of modern life, introducing many scenes of 
modern journa 


lism. 
THE SUPREME CRIME. By Dorornea GrERarD. 
THE FROBISHERS. ByS. Bartnc-Goup. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


SECOND EDITION. 


A STATE SECRET. By B. M. Croker, Author of 


** Peggy of the Bartons,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
‘So bright and attractive and deserving of nothing but praise.”—Daily News. 
* Full of humour, and always fresh and pleasing.’’—Daily Erpress. 
‘* Ingenious, humorous, pretty, pathetic. "— World. 


PRINCE RUPERT THE BUCCANEER. By ©. J. 


CurcLirFE Hyne, Author of ‘‘ Captain Kettle.” With 8 Illustrations by 
G. Grenville Manton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STRANGE HAPPENINGS. By W. Crairk RussEr and 


other Authors. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘* Excellent stories.""—Scotsman. 
** Powerful tales, strong in incident and crisply told.”—Lecds Mercury. 


THE REDEMPTION OF DAVID CORSON. By ¢. F. 


Goss. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Dramatic instinct and a vigorous imagination mark this soul history of a 
Quaker mystic.”—Athenzun. “A really fine book.’’—Public Opinion. 
‘*A powerful and original book, and unusually striking.’’—- Pilot. 
“ Worthy to stand high in the ranks of modern fiction.'—Lilerature. 


A SECRETARY OF LEGATION. -By Horr Dawttsu. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A brilliant story, forcibly told, and clever and interesting all the way 
through.”—Svotsman. 
“Consistently fascinating, fresh, and lifelike.”—Daily Express. 
THIRD EDITION. 
A NARROW WAY. By Mary Fiypuarer, Author of 
** Over the Hills.’”’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘*A wholesome, thoughtful, and interesting novel.’”’--—Morning Post. 
‘It will certainly enhance the obligation of the reading public.”-—Spectator. 
‘* My Baronite strongly recommends the Baron’s readers to find and follow 
‘A Narrow Way.’’’—Punch. 
“‘Singularly pleasant, full of quiet humowr and tender sympathy.” 
~—Manchester Guardian. 
THE SALVATION SEEKERS. By Norn AINSLIE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 
‘*A clever story, alive with interest.”--Glasgow Herald. 


THE BLACK WOLF’S BREED. By Harris Dicksoy. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
* A very readable story of mystery and inherited obligations.” Academy. 


BELINDA FITZWARREN, By the Eart of IppESLEIGH. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Unmistakably bright and readable.’--Glasgow Herald. 


BUNTER'S CRUISE. By Cuarues Guerre. Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


THE ADVENTURE OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Br 
Mrs. C. N. Wirunramson. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
THE NOVELIST. 
XIX. HIS GRACE. By W.E. Norris. 6d. 
XX. DODO. By E. F. Benson. 6d. 








THE GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. By Jaye 
THE STOLEN BACILLUS. By H. G. WeLis. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S NEW BOOKS 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


IN TIBET AND CHINESE TURK- 
ESTAN. Being the Record of Three Years’ Exploration. 
By Capt. H. H. P. DEAsy. late 16th Queen’s Lancers, Gold Medal- 
list of the Royal Geographical Society. With Appendices, 
Maps, and 80 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. net. 

“This book gives an account of the author's journeyings in 
Western Tibet and Chinese Turkestan. During this journey some 
40,700 miles of country were traversed by the expedition and large 
tracts of previously unexplored country were surveyed. Captain 
Deasy’s experiences were of a very thrijling nature, and this account 
of them should be popular with all who delight in fascinating 
narratives of travel, whilst, at the same time, it should be of interest 
on account of its geographical value.” 


7 AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON CATHOLICISM. 


FIFTY YEARS OF CATHOLIC 


LIFE AND PROGRESS under the Rule of Cardinal Wise- 
man, Cardinal Manning, Cardinal Newman, and Cardinal 
Vaughan. By Percy FITZGERALD. With Photogravure Por- 
traits, cloth, 2 vols., 21s. 

“The history of the Catholic movement, more especially in the 
latter part of the century, is full of interest, not only as depicting 
the process of the development of the Church itself, but also by 
reason of the many famous people connected with it. The writing 
of this history by Mr. Fitzgerald has been carried out in sucha 
manner as to render it thoroughly readable ; and one of the features 
of the volume is the sketches of notable personages who have 
figured in the Catholic movement during the present era. Amongst 
the well-known personages with whom this work deals are the 
following :—Dr. Walsh, Bishop Morris, Dr. Oliver, Charles Kent, 
Coventry Patmore, Father Ignatius, Father Clarke, 8.J., Dr. Barry, 
W. E. Gladstone, Father Black, Mr. Purcell, John Forster, Lady 
Georgina Fullerton, Aubrey de Vere, and Bishop Grant.” 








COLLOQUIES OF CRITICISM ; or, 
Literature aud Democratic Patronage. By ——? Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

“In this book numerous literary questions of considerable 
interest are dealt with by the author, who prefers to remain 
anonymous. His vein of humour, however, saves the book from 
becoming monotonous, and renders it essentially a book for the 
pleasure and amusement of the reading public.” 


A FASCINATING NOVEL. By a NEW WRITER. 
BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. 
A True Romance of Bulgaria. By J. LAWRENCE LAMBE. 
Cloth, 6s. 
* A volume which, despite its sadness, far exceeds in fascinating 
interest an ordinary novel.’—Ldinburgh Evening News. 


MARY E. MANN’S NEW NOVEL. 


AMONG THE SYRINGAS. By the 


Author of ** Moonlight,” &e. (Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 

“1t is long since we have seen a story so full of human interest, 
woven out of so simple materials as ‘Among the Syringas.’...... 
The authoress has written clever stories before, but none, we think, 
which shows such matured power.’— Manchester Guardian. 














A NEW NOVEL OF GHETTO LIFE. 


NAOMI’S EXODUS. By Luy H. Monracv. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





A FASCINATING NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


TREWERN : a Welsh Tale of the Thirties. 


M. Tuomas. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


THE LATEST SUCCESS. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION JUST READY. 


ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
LOVE LETTERS. By Barry Pain. Small crown 8vo, ls. ; 
cloth, 2s. 

* Will be widely read for pure entertainment; but, besides that, 
it repays study for the ingenuity with which sound criticism is em- 
ployed in the guise of mockery.” —Daily Chronicle. 

* Altogether this is likely to be the funniest book of the year.” 

—Star. 


THE WIZARD’S KNOT. 


By WILLIAM BARRY, 
Author of “The Two Standards,” “Arden Massiter,” &c. 
(‘‘Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.’ 6s. 

The Pall Mall Gaze:te says of this book: -“ It will find many 
readers and will probably delight them all...... It is seldom that a 
story opens with scenes which so compel attention, which so enthral 
and exci'e the reader: it is seldom that the early promise of a 
powerful story is maintained so far along its progress...... admirably 
planned, and—this goes without saying, when Dr. Barry is the 
narrator—even more admirably told. It keeps the reader’s pulses 
on the throb with a very active desire to turn the pages, and uth a 
strange and ever-quickening interest in what he reads..... It is bard 
without seewing extravagance to do justice to the excellence of 
the bo k.” 


~~ London : I, FISHER UNWLN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 


By R. 

















WARD, LOCK, & CO.’S NEW Booxs 


JUST READY. 
MAX PEMBERTON’S GREAT ROMANCE. 


PRO PATRIA. 


By MAX PEMBERTON, 


Author of “ Kronstadt,” “ Footsteps of a Throne,” &¢, 





6/. 


With 16 Full-page Illustrations by A. Forestier, 


Mr. Max Pemberton has never written a story that was not in 
tensely interesting and intensely exciting. But in his last and 
greatest romance of the strange-happening that befell this country 
in consequence of the establishment of the long-talked-of Channel 
Tunnel, he has told a tale that no Englishman can read in these 
days of splendid patriotism and steady loyalty without a low of 
enthusiasm and intense, if only painful, interest. With his 
patriotic tale he has interwoven one of the most charming loye 
stories ever penned. . 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’S “BEST.” 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE SURVIVOR. 6/- 


The Morninc LEADER says :—“ A clever novel, and easily the 
best Mr. Oppenheim has given us.” 


“A MIRTH-PROVOKING BOOK.”—Aruenzxvm, 


THE MAYOR OF LITTLEJOY. 6/. 


Luoyn’s News says :—‘‘Laughter is a good thing, and this 
extravagantly droll book is full of it. It is irresistibly funny.” 


GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 


MY INDIAN QUEEN. ;/. 


The CatHouic Tres says :—“ Equal to anything Mr. Boothby 
has yet given us.” 

The Ecuo says :—‘A fantastic story full of powerful descrip. 
tion and sustained suspense.” 





JOSEPH HOCKING’S LATEST AND GREATEST ROMANCE, 


LEST WE FORGET. 3/6 


The NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE says:—‘ By far Mr. Hocking’s 
best work. As an historical novel, as a tale of adventure, it takes 
a high place. No more powerful story has been written for many 
a day.” 

PUBLIC OPINION says :—‘“ His story is quite as good as any we 
have read of the Stanley Weyman school, and presents an excel- 
lent picture of the exciting times of Gardiner and Bonner.’ 


A NEW NOVEL BY COULSON KERNAHAN, 


Author of “Captain Shannon,” “God and the Ant,” &e, 


SCOUNDRELS AND 60. 3% 


Tke DUNDEE ADVERTISER ¢ays:—‘A tale of extraordinary 
fascination, conceived in a supreme imaginative mood and pieced 
together and elaborated with an ingenuity and dramatic apprehen- 
sion that recall no less an exponent of sensation fiction than Pose.” 


ANOTHER FINE “LESSON” STORY BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “IN HIS STEPS,” &c. 
The first the Author has written since “ In His Steps” attained 


its sensational success. 


EDWARD BLAXE, 
COLLEGE STUDENT. 3;/ 


By CHARLES M. SHELDON, Author of “ In his Steps.” &e, 


DINAH KELLOW. 6/. 


By CHRISTOPHER HARE, Author of ‘‘Broken Ares,” &¢. 


WARD, LOCK, and CO., Ltd., Salisbury Square, London, BC. 
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THE FIRST PREMIER OF NATAL.* 

Tur Colony of Natal, though it includes what is perhaps the 
most delightful region of South Africa, and has been the 
scene of some of the most stirring events in British Colonial 
annals, has hitherto lacked a historian. It is true that one of 
the best books—perhaps the best book—ever written on South 
African history, Mr. Justice Cloete’s History of the Great Boer 
Trek, originated in lectures delivered in Natal on the events 
which led to the foundation of the Colony, but the Great 
Trek is rightly considered as belonging to the story of South 
Africa as a whole. Dr. Theal’s interests lie in Cape Town 
rather than in Maritzburg. Various travellers, and a few 
soldiers, have described Natal, or dealt with episodes in its 
records, with varying success, and Mr. Russell’s Natal is an 
excellent epitome, but still the country caret vate sacro. 
This is in many respects strange, for in interest and 
picturesqueness of history few portions of the Empire can 
rival Natal, even if we exclude the events of the past year. 
Pietermaritzburg commemorates in its name two of the 
Voortrekkers, Pieter Retief and Gerrit Maritz. Weenen 
keeps alive the mourning of the Dutch women whose hus- 
bands were treacherously massacred by the Zulus. On the 
memories of Isandhlwana and Majuba we need not dwell. 
The present Colony of Natal was the scene of the foundation 
of the first Boer State, of the first armed conflict between 
British troops and the emigrant farmers, of most of the deeds 
of blood wrought by the great Zulu King, Chaka; later on, 
of much of the fighting in the Zulu War of 1879 and 
the Boer War of 1881. lElandslaagte, Glencoe, Colenso, 
Ladysmith, will not soon be forgotten. Natal has been 
the first Colony to deal decisively with the vexed ques- 
tion whether our Asiatic subjects are to have free 
access to all parts of the Empire. In constitutional 
law, the various legislative experiments have their interest, 
and the treatment of the chief Langalibalele is a “leading 
case.” From an ecclesiastical point of view, Natal has the 
distinction of having been the See of Bishop Colenso, and of 
having, in consequence, seen the local Anglican community 
very sharply divided against itself. 


Such a history is full of controversial questions, and 
largely embittered by unhappy memories. At the present 
moment the Colony is realising that it has suffered much for 
its loyalty to the Empire, and is anxiously awaiting the 
final settlement. The fact lends special interest to the 
“Recollections” of Sir John Robinson, but his book would 
in any case stand high on its intrinsic merits. He has a 
literary gift which is rare among the men who are doing the 
practical work of government in our younger Colonies, and 
“the parish pump,” to use his own phrase, has not swamped 
his wider interests. This is not the place to discuss Sir John 
Robinson’s career as a statesman; we need only say that he 
deserves well of South Africa and of England, and that he has 
earned the leisure which he turns to such pleasant uses. 
But it is impossible to avoid some comparison between his 
career and that of the first Premier of Cape Colony, Sir John 
Molteno, whose Life we reviewed some time ago. Each left 
England when young, each threw himself into the struggle for 
Colonial self-government, and each became the first Minister 
of an autonomous Parliament. But whereas the Cape 
politician became a thorough Afrikander—we use the word in 
no invidious sense—absolutely identified with local issues, the 
Natalian is above all things a citizen of the Empive. The 
difference in the way of looking at things is forcibly brought 
home when we read Sir John Robinson’s weighty encomium 
on Sir Bartle Frere, the man whom Molteno, chiefly from 
sheer want of political insight, did his best to hamper. 





<a Lifetimes in South Africa: Leing the Recollections of the First Premier of 
fide ba iv Sir John Robinson, K.C.M.G. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 





Sir John Robinson has not set himself to write a systematic 
history, but his book is really a very complete record of the 
public events of his life. He went to Natal as a boy of 
eleven, and before very long was helping his father in 
journalistic work. In 1856 an essay from his pen on South 
African confederation appeared in a Oape paper. The 
scheme was more feasible then than it has ever been since, 
if only Sir George Grey had been given a free hand. From 
journalism he passed to practical politics, which for thirty- 
seven years claimed all his time. Like most small com- 
munities, Natal was a hotbed of personal rivalries and 
commercial jealousies; in fact, its politics to-day, in times 
of peace, hinge chiefly on the divergent interests of the 
farming and the commercial sections. It is, therefore, worth 
noting that when responsible government came in 1893, Mr. 
Robinson was by general consent hailed as the only possible 
Premier. He possesses apparently too much modesty and 
too much humour to give any hint of the kind to his readers, 
for whose benefit he quotes with evident relish the description 
given by a political opponent of a speech of his as “one 
of the finest specimens of flatulent verbosity, misrepre- 
sentation, humbug, and high-falutin’ that had ever been 
listened to in this world”! Natal polities have their humorous 
side. In the old days an aspirant might have to canvass one 
hundred and fifty voters spread over a constituency the size 
of Yorkshire. In 1868 the Speaker of the Legislative Council 
went, during recess, on a trading expedition into the wilds of 
the Transvaal, and vanished, reappearing only at the end of 
the next Session. He had lost his cattle and had no horses! 
And, unfortunately, it was impossible to discover a precedent 
in English Parliamentary history, as our early Speakers were 
not given to disappearing into, let us say, Connemara. 
When the Robinson family emigrated, the voyage to Natal 
took one hundred and seventeen days. The Boer Republics 
had not yet been formally recognised, the Zulu power was 
unbroken. Natal was practically virgin soil, and the hopes 
of the infant community reposed on cotton. Cotton has long 
since given place to sugar, tea, and fruit; a large “coolie” 
population has been imported to work the plantations ; the 
indomitable Zulus are, to judge by their good conduct in the 
present war, contented subjects of the Empire. Most unfore- 
seen of all possible developments, the prosperity of Natal, 
fostered by a spirited railway policy, has rested very largely 
on the carrying trade to the Transvaal,—in 1850 a practically 
unknown region whence the Boers were beginning to expel 
the Matabele. Natal has abundant coal, and Natalians have 
done their fair share beyond their own borders in pioneering 
work, and in developing the mineral wealth of South Africa. 
The sub-tropical climate has had no effect on the energy of 
the race, and if as yet they have produced no art, and practi- 
cally no literature, this very book proves that the Colony is 
not altogether absorbed in things material. 


We cannot follow in detail the many political questions 
raised, but we recommend the book as thoroughly trust- 
worthy and admirably sane. Its author, of course, knows as 
much as any man living of the inner side of African politics. 
We must, however, dwell for a moment on the relations 
between the Cape and Natal, for this is one of the least satis- 
factory points in the South African situation, and we have 
reason to think that it is not appreciated in England. Sir 
John Robinson is, perhaps, to some extent a partisan, but he 
states his facts clearly, and we must agree that the Cape has 
not been a good neighbour to Natal, which it regards as an 
inconvenient off-shoot. There has in the past been friction 
over the intervening native territories (now definitely secured 
to the Cape), but a more serious fact is that the larger 
Colony has in past years deliberately put very great 
pressure on the smaller (and if Sir John Robinson 
had chosen to speak out all that he knows about 
Mr. Rhodes’s policy, he would surprise a good many 
of his readers) to force it into a fiscal system which 
is founded on the particular needs of Cape Colony. 
We have no intention of taking sides, and should be the last 
to deny that Cape Town has a right to its own opinions. But 
the important fact is that some ten years ago the two British 
Colonies were on unfriendly terms, and each was practically 
trying to enlist the services of the South African Republic on 
its own side. Natal is far more English in feeling and race 
than Cape Colony, but on the other hand it was, commerciaily 
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speaking, almost entirely dependent on the Transvaal trade. 
It is unpleasant to think of Mr. Kruger as arbiter holding the 
scales between two British Colonies, and, one may fairly say, 
wooed in a somewhat undignified manner by both. But that 
evil time has gone; Natal is now a member of the South 
African Customs Union, and the Transvaal trade will flow at 
last in its natural channels, unhampered by political barriers. 
It is to be hoped that the old bitterness will die out. Mean- 
while, we must remember that the Natal Parliament, which in 
1899 stoutly upheld the Imperial cause when the Cape 
Ministry, through no fault of Mr. Schreiner or Mr. Solomon, 
was lukewarm, represented a community which was, in the 
last resort, exposed to Boer invasion, and, had peace been 
preserved, at the mercy of any tariff policy that Pretoria 
might adopt. 

As regards the future outlook, Sir John Robinson is 
hopeful, alike for his own Colony and for South Africa. He 
knows how hollow the peace has been for the last ten years: 
and he believes that the fatalism of the Dutch character will 
induce the Boers to accept the inevitable. They have appealed 
to the God of Battles, and they will accept His verdict. The 
best of them realise that their rulers abused the fifty years of 
independence granted them by England: the worst of them 
will soon understand that it is useless to kick against the 
pricks. The two races have much in common: the Boer 
motto, “Eendragt maakt magt,’ stands already for the 
fusion of French and Dutch emigrants, and will not always 
exclude Englishmen. If our statesmen have the courage to 
disregard the trivialities of those orators who dislike the 
words “ Crown Colony,” and have the wisdom to keep a firm 
hand on the baser elements of both nationalities, South Africa 
will justify the sacrifices made. And when at last we have a 
united Dominion under the Imperial Crown, not the least 
honoured among the names of those who began the building 
will be that of Sir John Robinson. 





THE EARLY HISTORY OF AMERICA.* 

Tue title of Mr. De Roo’s book, History of America before 
Columbus, suggests an atmosphere of legend and romance ; 
and, indeed, though this first impression is unfair to the real 
value of the two large volumes, mach of the knowledge col- 
lected in them is derived, through many historical and scientific 
authorities, from tradition of one kind or another. This is, 
and must be, among the richest sources of information for 
history hidden in such clouds as that of early America 
certainly is. It has become possible, however, to penetrate 
the darkness, and though the literature on the subject must 
be to a great extent guesswork, doctors differing on nearly 
every point, people of ordinary information will learn with 
interest that neither civilisation nor Christianity, to all appear- 
‘ance, was by any means first introduced by the European 
discoverers of the fifteenth century. These things, of course, 
have long been known to the learned, but have mostly been 
hidden in places generally inaccessible, such as the Vatiean 
and other ancient libraries. 

It is a wonderful story that Mr. De Roo unrolls before us, 
but it does not make a readable book. The authorities are so 
many and so various that one can “hardly see the wood for 
the trees.” Fact and fancy, history, legend and tradition, are 
mixed together in an almost inextricable tangle. The story 
begins with the earliest traces of brown mankind on American 
soil, and ends with the end of the fifteenth century, where 
American history generally begins. Kitchen-Middens, Cave- 
men, Mound-builders, Clift-dwellers, Mayas, Pueblos, Linapis. 
—all these mysterious races follow each other; their place in 
civilisation, high in the case of some, is proved by scientific 
study of the remains they have left. And more than this; 
their Biblical and even Christian traditions, as far as those of 
later date are concerned, seem to show that America was not 
the land unknown of Europe which Plato dreamed of, half 
suspecting perhaps, like sages long after, that some hidden 
world really held the place of his Atlantis beyond the ocean. 

It is very difficult, among the dim and crossing lights which 
shine such a little way in medieval darkness, to reach clear 





* (1.) History of America before Columbus : according to Documentsand Approved 
Authors. By P. De Roo. 2 vols. Vol. I., “American Aborigines” ; Vol. II., 
“European Immi ts.’ London: J. B. Lippincott Company. [30s. net.| 


migran 
| The Spanish Conquest in America. By Sir Arthur Helps. New Edition. 
Edited by M, Oppenheim, ‘vols. Vol. I. London: J. Lane. [8s. 6d. net.] 





anna: 
conclusions about the first visits of white men to America 
Mr. De Roo’s untiring industry has indeed brought together 
an immense hedp of matériaux pour servir, but we do not feel 
sure that historians will finally accept all the conclusions he 
is inclined to found upon-them. As to North America, there 
is not much doubt about the very early visits of the Icelandié 
explorers, and the Linapi or Delaware traditions of white 
men in “big bird ships” are confirmed by many signs of 
Scandinavian colonising and teaching as far south as Massa. 
chusetts. This brings in all the interesting and romantic 
story of the early Church.of Greenland, with its long list of 
Bishops, which perished mysteriously some time in the four: 
teenth century, and was forgotten for hundreds of years. 

Mr. De Roo seems at first sight to be on less sure ground 
when he claims for the Irish nation a still earlier activity in 
discovering America and founding missions there. To him 
St. Brendan is something better than a legend. He has the 
authority of many ancient writers for thinking that Irish 
monks and colonists sailed across the Atlantic long before the 
tenth century, and settled upon the American shores to such 
good purpose that they left behind them those traditions of 
Christianity which always existed as a softening hackground, 
derived from the Toltecs, in the savage Aztec religion. The 
early Irish Church did a good many wonderful things, but 
if she had discovered and Christianised America, we cannot 
help thinking that some better record would remain than 
vague conjecture, legend, and tradition. : All details are known 
of the Church in Greenland; it seems strange that the cloudy 
veil of the Dark Ages should,have been drawn over such a 
wonderful and adventurous thing as the finding of America 
by the Church in Ireland. However, Mr. De Roo’s chapters 
on the subject show what can be found or guessed at by 
diligent study ; and certainly it is much more than ordinary 
intelligence would expect. 

Scientific study of tradition has adva‘iced a good deal sinco 
Preseott wrote The Conquest of Mexico, Everybody who has 
read that enchanting book will remember the introductory 
chapters on the religion of the Mexicans ; how strangely some 
of its beliefs, doctrines, and practices resembled those of 
Catholic Christianity, while mixed up with human sacrifices 
and other horrors. Without attempting to explain this, 
Prescott contented himself with remarking on the family like- 
ness among religious beliefs all over the world. Of course 
this is so; and no subject is more curious or more interesting; 
but it seems by no means possible to conclude in all cases that 
these resemblances spring from original teaching. Yet there 
are instances in which this probability seems very strong, and 
the ancient Toltec religion is one of them. All over Central 
and Southern America, in monuments, records, and traditions, 
are found these vestiges of Christianity. The miraculous 
birth of a Saviour, His going about doing good, and finally 
ascending into heaven; His Cross held in honour; baptism, 
the Eucharist, confession, penance, and other ancient religious 
institutions,—all this, more or less corrupted, is to be found 
in the early religion of Mexico, Peru, and other parts of 
America. It has been thought that St. Thomas visited and 
taught in America, as well as India. Some have identified him 
with Quetzalcoatl, the Mexican god or teacher to whom the 
milder side of this religion seems to be due. Mr. De Roo— 
we should say that his point ‘of view is distinctly Catholic— 
does not absolutely contradict this idea. But he thinks 
it more probable, or at least possible, that St. Brendan, 
towards the sixth century, may have been the “ first founder 
of Christian missions in America.” Or, if not St. Brendan 
himself, tradition points to some mysterious white teacher, 
some apostle from beyond the seas, who appeared with a band 
of followers dressed as monks, spent years in civilising, re- 
forming, and Christianising the tribes who received him, was 
honoured and obeyed during his stay, and remembered with 
reverence till his teaching had so far faded that he was wor- 
shipped as a god. Readers of Prescott will remember how 
Quetzalcoatl was expected to return, and how the unfortu- 
nate Mexicans welcomed Cortes and his Spaniards in the idea 
that the day long expected had arrived at last. Here, in Mr. 
De Roo’s first volume, we have all that is known or guessed 
about Quetzalcoatl, together with very curious arguments to 
prove, as far as such a theory can be proved, that he was an 
Irishman. 

On the whole, the book is well worth study; and if its 
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ecclesiastical standpoint is made a matter of objection, it is 
to be remembered that science and history must necessarily 
work together among the puzzling labyrinths of the early 
world, and that, fromthe dawn of Christianity till the Renais- 
sance, both science and history, but especially history, owe 
more to the Church than to any other agency. She dis- 
covered, she recorded; her missionaries were sailors and 
teacher's; it may well be that a few hundred miles of Atlantic 
Ocean did not frighten them. 

Mr. John Lane has just published the first volume of a 
very welcome new edition of Sir Arthur Helps’s Spanish Con- 
quest in America. The book, like all its author’s writings, 
hasa singular charm of its own. It catches that romance, 
that strange mixture of brightness and melancholy, which 
belongs to all early American history. The story cannot be 
written entirely from scientific facts with daylight upon them. 
The mists of the unknown hackground, spreading so far into 
the world we know, give an atmosphere of poetry. Sir Arthur 
Helps’s literary enthusiasm and his charming touch were made 
to deal with such a subject. We could have read the volume 
very happily, and enjoyed it rather more, without the intro- 
duction and notes in which Mr. Oppenheim has supplemented 
its information and remarked here and there on its mistakes 
of view. But these may be useful to readers who like their 
history up to date; the present writer has an old-fashioned 
prejudice in favour of unedited masterpieces. For instance, 
it hardly seems necessary to differ in a note from Sir Arthur 
Helps’s personal estimate of Isabella of Spain. We must 
add, however, that the introduction is very interesting, deal. 
ing with some of those Atlantean traditions which this article 
has already touched upon, and that the maps, a new feature 
of this edition, are quite invaluable to a student of early 
American history. 





THE SCOTTISH ANTICIPATOR OF DARWIN.* 
THERE are very many interesting things in this book; and 
metaphysicians of all schools will be grateful to Professor 
Knight for many of the letters which appear in it. But it isin 
more respects than one a disappointment; Professor Knight 
has scarcely done justice either to his subject or to himself. His 
subject is not simply the eccentric Scottish Judge and meta- 
physician who died in the last year of the eighteenth century 
ut the age of eighty-five, who entertained Burns, Johnson, and 
Seott, who anticipated Darwinism by his evolution theory—of 
man’s descent from monkeys that wore off their tails by con- 


stant sitting—and modern anthropology by.his studies of | 


civilisation in the light of ancient savagery, but “some of 
his contemporaries.” Had Professor Knight given us a full 
picture of that remarkable society—profoundly metaphysical, 
enthusiastically literary, and largely rationalistic—which gave 
Edinburgh distinction during the sixty years that elapsed 
between 1737, when Monboddo was called to the Bar, and 
his death, he would have anticipated a work that will 
have to be done some day. Yet not only is the 
sketch of Monboddo himself short and scrappy, but the 
accounts of his contemporaries and correspondents which 
accompany it are of the kind that one would expect to find 
in an “encyclopedia for the million.” Dr. Knight excuses 
himself by saying that ‘ Hume has already been dealt with 
by several writers from different points of view,” and “ It is 
the same with most of the other eighteenth century ‘men‘of 
the time.” Yet he admits that Monboddo’s personality, 
striking, many-sided, and unusually magnetic, “would have 
formed a centre round which to group the Scots ‘ men-of- 
letters’ who belonged to the latter half of the eighteenth 
century.” Why then did he not take occasion by the hand, 
and give us Hume and Robertson, Adam Ferguson and Lord 
Kames, Burns and Dugald Stewart, and all the members 


of the “select society” once more and altogether? He has | 


missed a great chance. We must also add that this volume 
has not been revised for the press with sufficient care. It 
contains too many mistakes like the too obvious “ Madame 
Racamier,” and “ Sir William Innes” for “ Sir William Jones.” 

One's disappointment is all the greater because it is plain 
that had Professor Knight utilised the multifarious material 
ready to his hand, and not merely portions of it, he might have 
produced a very readable as well as valuable book. When he 
“lets himself go,” he is distinctly interesting. Thus :— 





* Lord Monboddo and Some of his Contemporaries. By William Knight, LL.D, 


Londou: John Murray. [16s.] 


“The rent-roll of Monboddo was very small, not more than 
£300 in Burnet’s time; but he never raised his rents and never 
dismissed a poor tenant for the sake of a larger sum offered by a 
newcomer willing to occupy the farm. His personal habits were 
frugal, if somewhat eccentric. Very fond of exercise in the open 
air, he rose early—six o’clock—and always took a cold bath 
(summer and winter, even during frost) in a house erected for 
the purpose at some distance from the mansion, near a running 
stream which supplied it with water. He took a light meal only 
during the day, supper being his chief meal. Before going to 
rest he had an air-bath and then anointed himself with oil, in 
imitation of the ancients, his lotion being composed of ‘rose- 
water, olive oil, saline, aromatic spirit, and Venetian soap.’ ” 





Or again, in a different vein :— 


“As aman of learning Monboddo has had no rival amongst 
the philosophers of Scotland except Sir William Hamilton; but 
in his early days, when an advocate, he was noted quite as much 
for his love of hunting, of the theatre, and of dancing, as for 
his poor opinion of contemporary authors and his excessive 
admiration for the writers of antiquity. He thought that the 
| human race had sadly degenerated. He was taunted with being 
| & ‘master of ceremonies to the playhouse,’ and that may have 
| lost him some legal practice; but he was really diverted from 
| his profession by his love of learning and his passion for writing 

books. His bias against the Moderns has been noticed, but he 
; did not quarrel with his contemporaries. He differed widely 
| from them and expressed his differences with characteristic force. 
| He had some friction with David Hume and Lord Kames as well 
as with Dr. Johnson. He detested the philosophy of Hume, while 
neither Bacon nor Locke nor Berkeley satisfied him, but he was 
not a bitter opponent, ..... In his excessive eulogy of the 
ancients, he once said to the Duchess of Gordon at Gordon Castle 
that few of the moderns who had won distinction could write with 
elegance. It was suggested to him that Lord Kames (who was 
present) did so. He replied that he did not think his brother 
on the Bench any exception to the rule,—a remark which not 
unnaturally offended the latter. Their hostess, not relishing the 
prospect of a literary duel in her drawing-room, proposed that 
the two authors should dance a reel with her, which they did.” 





Here we have the man undoubtedly at his best and his worst. 
He was kindly and generous, as was shown by Scott’s descrip- 
tions of his cenz and by his treatment of Burns, who both in 
prose and verse extolled the beauty of the daughter—the 
“fair Burnet” of familiar lines—whom the Judge lost whilst 
she was in the flower of her youth. He was egotistic, no 
doubt, after a superb fashion of his own, as when he wrote to 
Sir George Baker of a projected work that it would be “the 
greatest work of History, Philosophy, and Learning that has 
been published in this country,” and when later in life he 
said, “I have forgot a great deal more than most other men 
knew.” But his vanity was essentially harmless, although it 
no doubt helped to isolate him from his fellows, even his 
fellow-Judges. Asa Judge, he did not sit on the same bench 


| with the other senators of the College of Justice. One reason 


for this conduct was his deafness; but it has also been pointed 
out that he had had a quarrel with the head of the Court. 
Lord President Dundas. 


The great bulk of this book is composed of Monboddo’s 
correspondence with certain of his contemporaries, such as 
Dugald St.wart, Dr. John Pringle, “ Hermes’ Price, Bishop 
Horsley, and Welbore Ellis. These letters are very meta- 
physical and scholarly, and will, therefore, as we have: hinted, 
interest a limited circle. Dr. Knight would have done better, 
however, had he given, not the complete letters, but extracts 
from them by way of elucidating the too brief, though 
in many ways excellent, account he gives of Burnet’s 
philosophy. That was a curious jumble of evolution and de- 
generation. “The root principle of his teaching was the ascent 
and progress that is to be seen in Nature from the inorganic 
through the organic up to man,” associated with “a subsequent 
descent in the modern world,—a falling away not only from 
the wisdom of the ancients, but from their physical stature 
and development.” Monboddo’s own letters illustrate the 
excessive character of his classicism :— 

“I must think it very unfortunate for the English taste of 
poetry that Shakespeare has been set up as a standard; as [ 
think it unfortunate for their philosophy that Locke has been 
considered a model in that way, and reverenced in England as 
Socrates and Plato were in Greece. If Shakespeare had formed 
himself, as I have said all young poets ought to do, upon the 
study of Aristotle’s rules, and had gained the practice of the 
great ancient masters from which these rules were drawn, we 
should have seen him at least aim at what is most perfect in 
tragedy, namely a discovery. And it is an ill sign of our taste in 
dramatic writing that so few discoveries are to be found in our 
English plays, There is, however, one in a late play, I mean the 
tragedy of ‘ Douglas’ (by Home), which I think is most happily 
executed, and exceeds anything of the kind I know, either ancient 





or modern, without excepting even the famous discovery in the 
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Bi as Tyrannus’ mentioned by Aristotle as a model of the 
ind. 

Egotist though he was, Burnet could and did confess he 
was wrong :— 

“ As to Scoticisms in my style, I have avoided them as much as 
I was able, but some have escaped me. There is particularly a 
very gross one which my Lord Mansfield, who has done my work 
the honour of a second perusal, observed to me; ‘presently,’ 
instead of ‘at present, which, I wonder, has escaped both you 
and the English gentleman you mention; but I have not scrupled 
to use words, whether used in Scotland or not, that I thought 
were agreeable to the genius of the language, though they were 
not used in England.” 

As for his contemporaries, one may gather from a letter 
written by Welbore Ellis in what “high latitudes” some of 
them lived :— 

“TI do not admit that any argument drawn from the effects we 
feel our material may have on the immaterial pirt of us will 
apply to the Divinity, however intimately He may be blended in 
every particle of matter. But the sum of the whole on this point 
is that we both agree in the fact of the omnipresence of the Deity, 
but in what manner He is present seems to me to be tar beyond 
the utmost stretch of human comprehension. I am afraid that 
with regard to some things you attribute to Intellect, I must 
likewise conclude that ‘such knowledge is too excellent for me, I 
cannot attain unto it.’ I do not know that I have asserted where 
our intellect exists, but my consciousness informs me where it 
energizes; for when I think, I feel that my brain is acted upon, 
and that gland is a body and occupies space. If I have been 
long thinking intensely, I feel the like sense of weariness, of sore- 
ness, and sometimes of pain, that I do in any limb of my body if 
I exercise it too long. I therefore can have no doubt but that it 
has been acted upon. Now if it be true that nothing can act but 
where it is at present, it seems to follow that my intellect has been 
present where my feelings make me sensible thatit has been acting ; 
but how, or in what manner itis present I cannot explain no more 
than I can the manner of the presence of the Deity. What I 
have said seems to prove not only that our intellect cannot, 
while united with our body, act without the pain, in the sense 
you suppose me to use that expression—as it cannot act without 
tho heart and the other parts necessary to animal life - but also 
that the brain is its immediate instrument in the act of thinking. 
Where those airy beings’ own ideas are lodged I cannot say, nor 
that they occupy space, but I know that when I exercise my 
imagination or endeavour to recolle:t any past events or expres- 
sions I feel some emotions in that gland my brain. These, 
among many other reasons, induce me to donbt your theory of 
the mind transporting itself from its instrument to places and 
times the most remote which have existed, but have long ceased 
to exist, and even to such as never did or could exist, and these 
not the creatures of our own, but of other men’sminds....... 
You admit that intellect must be somewhere, but to send it to 
the country of these nothings is senaing it nowhere; and so I 
believe that it stays at home, where in the treasuries of memory 
it finds material for all its compositions, whether waking or in 
the partial stupor in which we are when we dream.” 


Monboddo’s metaphysical friends clearly liked and respected 
him, but some, it is clear, could not help laughing in the 
sleeve while they manifested their respect. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—»——— 
HARROW SCHOOL. 

Harrow. By T. Fischer Williams, M.A. (G. Bell and Sons. 
s. 6d )—This is one of the “Handbooks to the Great Public 
ichools.”” Mr. Williams tells the story of the foundation of the 
school, and of its first years, in some detail. The after years are 
related more briefly, the curious episode of Parr’s candidature 
being an exception. Parr was not technically qualified, and at 
that time—he was but twenty-four—he had given no proof of his 
learning. The Governors were quite right in rejecting him, and 
one can only wonder at the turmoil which followed. It is im- 
posible to imagine anything of the sort happening now (Mr. 
Williams is probably right in saying that Parr’s rival school 
came toan end in 1777; nevertheless, there was a flourishing 
school at Stanmore in the first half of the nineteenth century 
which cherished the tradition of having been founded by Parr). 
There is an interesting chapter on “The Constitution and 
Work”; but it is wanting in detail, and is naturally descriptive, 
not critical. It is difficult to get a definite impression as to what 
a boy actually learns. One point, however, is quite clear. The 
forms are too large,—‘‘ about thirty boys on the classical side.” 
What would one of the preparatory schools from which Harrow 
derives its intellectual élite do with the same proportion of 
masters to boys? It would be hopelessly distanced by its com- 
petitors. And yet the preparatory-school boys are young, 
manageable, and often keentolearn, They have their school careers 
to make, and they know it. But to give to one man thirty boys, 
most of them anxious to learn as little as possible, is to ensure 





failure. ‘“ Jones major,” says Punch’s schoolmaster, € your 
younger brother beats you.” “ Yes, Sir,” is the answer, “ but 
then he has been here only one term.” 








RECENT POETRY. 

The Hidden Servants. By Francesca Alexander. (D. Nutt 
63.)—Miss Alexander does not rise above the level of easy and 
fluent verse. Nor does she always keep up to it. Nevertheless 
her book is a very good piece of work. From beginning to end it 
interests us, and it is in interest, as we have taken occasion to 
say more than once, that the minor poet commonly fails, Miss 
Alexander takes various religious legends, and tells them in a 
way that brings out their spiritual meaning very effectively, 
There is the story, for instance, from which the volume 
takes its title. A hermit who has spent the greatest part of his 
life in religious exercises desires to know what progress in grace 
he has made. An angel tells him to travel to the neighbouring 
town, where he will see a mountebank performing, who stands 
exactly on his level in spiritual matters. The man, when ques- 
tioned, owns that he has been a robber. His one good deed has 
been to rescue from his comrades a nun whom they had carried 
off to sell into slavery. Unable to return to them, he had taken up 
the mountebank’s occupation. Some years afterwards the hermit 
is moved inthe same way. This time he is bidden to goto a 
neighbouring farm. Here he finds two women, quite common- 
place people, who have worked hard and brought up families, 
The greatest of their good works has been to give half of a sheep 
to poorer neighbours. But, after thinking awhile,— 


“The elder said, with a modest smile: 
This summer have forty years gone by, 
Since she—my sister-in-law—and I 
Together came in this house to dwell ; 
And, Father, it is not much to tell, 

But in all these years trom first to last, 
No angry word has between us passed, 
Nor even a look that was less than kind, 
And that is all I can call to mind.” 


Ever after, when the hermit looked down from his dwelling on 


the hill,— 
* He said as he saw the star-like glow 
Of lights in the cottage windows far, 
*How many God’s hidden servants are!’” 


“The Three Crosses” is another beautiful and significant story. 
So is “The Silver Cross,” a legend of St. Catherine of Sienna, 
But, indeed, all the twelve legends are good.—— Ballads of Down. 
By George Francis Savage-Armstrong, D.Lit. (Longmans and 
Co. 7s. 6d.)—Dr. Savage-Armstrong’s verse is of good quality, 
evidently the work of a craftsman who knows how to wield his 
tools. This volume, however, is not equal to what we have had 
before from his pen. He has not anything very definito to say. 
‘St. Patrick and the Druid” is one of the principal pieces. It 
leaves us with no very certain impression, except that the Saint 
was not at all convincing when he expounded theology, but hit 
the mark, so to speak, when he told the story of Christ’s life. 
“ Sir Robert Savage” is a spirited ballad. Sir Robert, it seems, 
was anxious to protect his newly acquired domain by forts, but 
his son would have none of them :— 


** Better castles, Sir, of bone than your castles built of stone ; 
Walls for women, but for warriors shield of bone and spear of tree ! 
Though my sires were bold, by Heaven, I can dare to stand alone, 
Nor to Irish kern or Norman lord will ever bow the knee.” 


But in the end the Savages are driven back to the “grey old 
walls of Ardkeen,” a personal grievance to the poet, it would 
seem. “The Savages’ Revenge” is also full of spirit. It is 
always well to have something to say. There are many dialect 
poems, which we have not felt quite able to appreciate. Scotch 
is the acknowledged Doric of British verse, but this is Scotch with 
a difference—* Ulster,” we suppose.—The Wild Knight, and 
other Poems. By Gilbert Chesterton. (Grant Richards. 5s.)—Mr. 
Chesterton is not wanting in boldness. He feels himself bound— 


**To make some thing; the old want dark and deep, 
The thirst of men, the hunger of the stars, 
Since first it tinged even the Eternal’s Sleep 
With monstrous dreams of trees and towns and wars.” 


There is something of a “scream” in this. Happily, he does 
not always pitch his note so high. “A Chord of Labour” is 
distinctly pleasing. The wonder is that this and various 
extravagances which we do not like to quote can come 
from the same pen. Is this Mr. Chesterton’s first 
hook? If so, let him try again; and not, to use his 
own phrase, “by shouting, seek to orphan all the stars. 
——The Prayer of St. Scholasiica, and other Poems. By 
Lady Lindsay. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 3s. 6d.)—One 
of Lady Lindsay’s critics, whose varying opinions she quotes with 
much candour, says that ‘she writes real poetry only now and 
then.” We cannot better that estimate. If she could only 
bring herself to correct, and not to be satisfied except with some- 
thing like form! There is a sonnet, for instance, entitled “ St. 
Stephen.” A sonnet is not an easy bit of work. The writer who 
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should be prepared to take a great deal of trouble, 
ly should not pass such a travesty of the 
martyr’s words as “Lord, lay the sin not unto charge of 
these ! »——-We have much the same fault to find with 
Poems, chiefly Sacred, by the Right Rev. Geo. A. Chadwick, 
Bishop of Derry (Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.) Here, too, there 
are good things. “Saul” isa fine and quite unconventional poem. 
«Jdol Worship,” too, is striking, though not especially poetical in 
expression. It is a good point when the poet rebukes the partisan 
who bares his head to a statue of Cromwell, though he would call 
it idolatry to pay the same reverence to St. John. But then we 
come to such a weakness as— 


“ And by the horrors which grew dense 
O’er Thy disarmed omnipotence,” 


Sarely if Dr. Chadwick were looking over some verse exercises 
he would heavily underscore the phrase italicised. But, though 
the form sometimes fails, there is real substance in these verses. 
_—The Mystery of Godliness, by F. B. Money-Coutts (John Lane, 
9s, 6d.), is distinguished by a very shrill note of rebellion :— 


“‘ Every Church is but a sect, 
That in pet idols puts its trust, 
And hates an honest intellect.” 


But here, too, we find some things well said, as :— 


«Who worships the Eternal, yearns 
Eternally ; and each advance 

Is but a coign from which to learn 
A larger range of ignorance.” 


If the poet could be alittle less vehement and a little more chari- 
table! ——Titania, and other Poems. By Arthur Shearly Cripps. 
(Elkin Mathews, 2s. 6d.)—“The Vagrants’ Carol” is good 
enough to make up for some poor work, of which, indeed, there 
is more than enough. “Early to Bed,” again, with its quaint 
but pathetic phrasing, is noticeable :— 
« God called to her: how bravely did she go 
Up the dark stairs: God give us hearts as brave 
To face this weary noise and light below !”’ 

— Echoes. By Clifford Harrison. (Henry J.Glaisher. 33, 6d.)— 
Mr. Clifford Harrison, we take it, finds it especially hard to 
judge his own poems. We, too, might be more impressed were 
we to hear rather than read them. Yet there is some mani- 
festly good work in them, “The Evening Brings all Home,” 
for instance. It just misses being first-rate. Why not, by 
the way, have made use of that fine Greek proverb, “Curses, 
like young chickens, come home to roost”? “The Post 
Boy,” also, must be noted with an “Optimé.” The “ Rondeaux,” 
too, some thirty in number, on famous places, in England and 
abroad, will be found interesting, but they might have been much 
better, with more careful work.—— The Underdog, and other Verses, 
by the Rev. C. J. Boden (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 1s. Gd net), 
isan unpretending little volume, mostly of the humorous kind. 
“The Pigeon,” “fhe Tenth Muse,” and “ Between the Sizes” 
may be singled out. One stanza from the last we must quote :— 


“< If Nature be alone to blame 
That I have been constructed ill, 
Must I for ever be the same 
And stay ‘ between the sizes’ still ? 
Or in some happy future state 
From human limitation free, 
Will creeds and clothes be out of date, 
And will there be a place for me?” 


——From Mayflowers to Mistletoe, by Sarah J. Day (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 5s.), is made interesting by its subject, treated asit 
is con amore. Miss Day sings of some fourscore flowers, British 
and American, and gives us a pleasant little volume. 
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ART-BOOKS. 

Four new volumes have appeared of the “ Great Masters Series ” 
(Bell and Sons, 5s. each.) The most interesting of these is the 
Giorgi.ne, by Mr. Herbert Cook, for the reason that it shows that 
in the criticism of Giorgione “the wheel has come full circle.” In 
the past each critic made it a point of honour to lessen the ad- 
mittedly authentic pictures by one or two at least. This process 
had reached the point of there being left only three pictures 
with their authenticity unassailed,—the Castel Franco Madonna, 
the “ Adrastus and Hypsipyle” at Venice, and the “ neas, 
Evander, and Pallas” at Vienna. The names of the last two 
Pictures are changed freely according to the whims of the Pro- 
fessors. These three may be said to be the three rocks which 
the tide of criticism has failed to swamp. But the tide shows 
signs of ebbing. Beside the moderately dry rocks of “generally 
admitted works” there is now appearing above the receding 
Waves a somewhat indefinite lowland of “additional pictures 
hitherto unrecognised.” These last are very fully considered in 
the volume before us, and although it is impossible to agree off- 
hand with many of his ascriptions, the author is no doubt quite 
tight when he points out that in the past the critics have heen 
led astray by their refusing to accept as authentic any picture 
Which did not reach their standard of ideal perfection. There is 














no reason to suppose that Giorgione was always at his very best. 
Yet this is the assumption upon which most of the criticism is 
based. For instance, Crowe and Cavalcaselle refuse to admit the 
“Concert” in the Louvre because what they call the ‘‘ex- 
tremities” are bad. But Giorgione never drew hands like 
Leonardo. The old critics began by distributing many so- 
called works of the master among contemporary painters, 
the young Titian coming in for a good share. Now not 
only are these pictures restored, but numbers of others are 
ascribed to Giorgione. The picture in the National Gallery that 
used to be called Titian’s portrait of Ariosto, and now goes 
by the name of Palma Vecchio, is believed by Mr. Cook to be 
an authentic Giorgione, He also takes away the Cobham Hall 
portrait from Titian. We do not suppose there will be any 
end to the controversy, as the taste of the critics is the 
chief determining factor, though occasionally a decision will 
carry universal conviction, like Morelli’s identification of 
the Dresden Venus as an authentic work of the master.— 
Luca della Robbia.—The Marchesa Burlamacchi, who writes this 
study, has no doubts as to her qualifications. She seems to have 
taken great pains to collect information, and has written a very 
readable book, though without any profound study of the art of 
Luca and his associates. The spirit of these wonderful Florentine 
reliefs seems to have in it something which is akin to the finest 
of the little Tanagra figures,—a perfect naturalism of beauty, 
without that aloofness which separates ideal art from ourselves. 
—Sodoma. By the Contessa Priuli-Bon.—This painter was one 
of those tantalising people who always seem on the eve of 
greatness. But in his work there was a something which 
marred the great qualities which were undoubtedly present. 
Contemporaries described the wayward, quarrelsome man of 
genius, who loved to blacken his own character. He was 
certainly a great fresco painter, though his tendency to 
improvisation induced a certain thinness in the result. But 
perhaps the painter was wise, for a more studied manner 
might have resulted in the loss of the charm which is present 
in so large adegree. Readers who wish to study this painter 
will find a well-written account in the volume before us.—— 
Memlinc. By W. H. Weale. —'The author writes both with 
great knowledge and enthusiasm, and in comparing Memlinc 
with John van Eyck believes that the former was gifted with a 
nobler imagination, if not with quite such great technical powers 
as the latter. Looking at the works of Memlinc is like reading 
an old chronicle. The idea of unity does not exist in his pictures, 
for the painter loves to fill his panels with a multitude of succes- 
sive incidents. For instance, the important picture at Munich 
which the author calls “ Christ, the Light of the World,” con- 
tains the whole story from the Annunciation to the Ascension. 
Even when the pictures are not complicated in the incidents they 
illustrate, they are made complicated by wealth of detail and 
marvellous invention, so that they are most enjoyable when we 
look at them bit by bit. The frontispiece is an excellent photo- 
gravure of a donor—Martin van Nieuwevhone—of one of the 
Bruges pictures ; it is a marvellous piece of portraiture. 








MISS KINGSLEY’S “WEST AFRICAN STUDIES.” 

West African Studies. By Mary H. Kingsley. With Illustra- 
tions and Map. Second Edition. With Additional Chapters. 
(Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d.)—We welcome this reprint of the late 
Miss Mary Kingsley’s contribution to the scientific study of 
our West African possessions. It differs from the original 
edition, first by the omission of two long appendices, which, 
though valuable in themselves, were not the work of Miss 
Kingsley, but of gentlemen well acquainted with the coast; 
secondly, by the addition of about a hundred pages containing 
the text or the substance of lectures and articles, most of which 
were composed in the fifteen or sixteen months which elapsed 
between the publication of the book and the writer’s lamented 
death in May of last year; and, lastly, in that it contains a brief 
account of Miss Kingsley’s personality and career, excellently 
written by her friend and publisher, Mr. George Macmillan; and, 
moreover, by way of frontispiece, a thoroughly characteristic 
photograph. One is glad to recognise and see preserved the 
large, grey, candid, friendly eyes, the large, firm-set, humorous 
mouth, and the whole air of Quakerish simplicity, so oddly 
blended with a suggestion of humorous controversial challenge. 
There was little enough of Beatrice about her, but she might 
have said with Beatrice, “I think some star laughed at my 
christening.” The gravest issues turned readily to mirth under 
her handling, yet without losing their essential gravity. No 
one in the world was ever in more deadly earnest than Miss 
Kingsley, but she went about her work laughing. One could not 
find a hetter instance than the two lectures here reprinted,—the 
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first on “Imperialism,” the second on “Imperialism in West 
Africa.” She was herself an Imperialist of the strongest kind—of 
the kind, to quote her own words, “ that is not ashamed of want- 
ing all the world to rule over”—and her object in delivering the 
address is to deprecate, on the one hand, the utterances of Mr. 
John Morley and other like-minded men, not, because they are 
untrue, but because they are “like medical books, bad reading 
for the unprofessional”; and on the other hand, the bastard 
Imperialism of discreditable finance. But the thing which she 
refuses to deprecate is what is called Jingoism—what she calls 
democratic Imperialism—and she illustrates her meaning by a 
delightful story :— It gives me the greatest pleasure to ‘sit in 
my room at night reading a good book,’ as worthy men enjoin, 
and to hear the beanfeasters go by singing ‘ Let ’em all come,’ or 
‘Hands across the sea’; and the other night I was indeed much 
moved by another manifestation of this thing. It was a wet 
night, and I, returning home from the meeting of a learned 
society, hailed a slowly crawling cab. ‘Sorry I can’t take you, 
mum,’ said the driver, ‘I’ve a gent unconscious inside.’ ‘ Dear 
me,’ said I,‘why don’t you take him to St. George’s at once?’ 
«He ain’t a hospital case,’ said he, looking down on ‘the gent 
unconscious’ through the trap-door. ‘ He'll be better by and bye. 
He’s one of them Colonials of ours just home to his native 
land for the first time, and he’s gone and excited himself, 
that’s all’ Iretired, and the cab and the colonist drifted away into 
the rain; but still it was nice to think, in spite of the colonist’s 
conduct and the inconvenience it gave me, of the old country, 
represented by the cabman, taking care of him like that.’ We 
have no space to dwell upon her conception of the Empire’s 
function, beyond recalling the fact that she always strenuously 
advocated a development of the native on native lines, and wished 
to see the African laws and customs, whose very existence is 
little recognised, studied, as are the laws and customs of India, by 
our officials. Her Hibbert Lecture on the connection between 
African law and religion shows a coherent set of institutions 
where the superficial observer only sees chaotic savagery. And 
the national memorial to her now being organised could have 
taken no better shape than that of a foundation for the study of 
native law and custom throughout Africa. But there is a letter 
of hers to an educated African native, quoted in Mr. Macmillan’s 
preface, which seems to us so true and so courageous that we 
must extract a passage:—‘* You cannot by talking about 
Christianity to the Europeans save your people. I believe there 
is a thing you could appeai to more safely in this case of the Anglo- 
Saxon, particularly the English, that thing is honour, the honour 
ofa gentleman. There are thousands of Englishmen who would 
not mind being told they were no Christians to do so-and-so, who 
would mind being told they were not gentlemen to do so-and-so, 
and who would not do wrong if they knew the facts of the case: 
who would not destroy native independence and institutions if 
they knew what these things really were.” That is her appeal 
for a study of the facts of the case. We trust the national 
memorial may help to enforce it. 








ARCHBISHOP PLUNKET. 


William Conyngham Plunket, Fourth Baron Plunkel, and Sixly-jirst 
Archbishop of Dublin. By Frederick Douglas How. (Isbister and 
Co.)—Mr. F. D. How’s practised skill as a literary portrait- 
painter is well illustrated in his memoir of Archbishop Plunket. 
Few persons, that is to say, can read this volume without feeling 
themselves brought into touch with an entirely noble, gracious, 
and winning character, pervaded by a pure and lofty piety 
of the Evangelical type, and animated through life by an 
ardent desire for the realisation of the highest standards 
of duty, both individual and corporate, as he saw them. 
Eldest son of the third Baron Plunket, and grandson of the 
eloquent Lord Chancellor of that name, Lord Plunket, on his 
mother’s side, was grandson of Chief Justice Bushe. He thus repre- 
sented a remarkable heritage of intellectual and social gifts. His 
education was cut short after a successful school career at Chelten- 
ham by an illness which laid him aside for several years. He was 
thus prevented from going to Cambridge, and when he subsequently 
went to Trinity College, Dublin, he was not permitted to read for 
honours. Nor was it till he had reached, in 1857, the age of 
twenty-nine that his health was sufficiently re-established to 
allow of his seeking Holy Orders. His first cure was that of 
the united parishes of Kilmoylan and Cummer, in the West 
of Ireland. It was there that he came into contact with 
what seemed to him, and probably were, very clear and 
painful evidences of religious ignorance among the mainly 
Roman Catholic population, and with the not unnaturally 
bitter resistance of the priests to efforts at its removal under 
Protestant auspices. What he saw in West Connaught 











. . aT 
went far, with his own early Evangelical training, to colour 


his life and to give him an attitude of something like 

hostility towards the Roman Church, which is common enough 

among Irish, but not now nearly so common among Enolish 

Churchmen, He was a prominent advocate for many years of 

Christian reunien,—but the reunion he aimed at was the 

drawing together, in fraternisation, if not, possibly for a lone 

time to come, in federation, of all willing Protestant bodies, 

Thus, as his shrewd, though sympathetic, biographer points out, 

the operations in which Lord Plunket and his reunion party eee 

engaged on the one hand, and those of many working for “ re. 

union” in England on the other, bore a strong fundamental re. 

semblance to a tug-of-war. It was surprising that almost 

throughout his career Lord Plunket really seemed to take g 

hopeful view of the prospect thus offered. But his temper was, 

as Mr. How observes, essentially optimistic, although there.was a 

touch of melancholy in the expression of his fine countenance, 

At the time of the Prayer-book Revision in Ireland, after Dis. 
establishment, Lord Plunket, then still only in priest’s Orders, 
advocated several rather drastic changes in the direction of 
levelling down, which were not carried,—happily, as they would 
almost certainly have produced a breach of communion between 

the disestablished body and the Church of England. These 
extreme Low Church tendencies appear to have been moderated 
before his death. And certainly, in his administration of the 
archdiocese of Dublin, which he occupied during the last twelve 
years of his life, after eight years as Bishop of Meath, Lord 
Plunket held the balance very evenly as among contending 
parties, and while discouraging any illegal developments in ritual 

or ornament, at the same time insisted, gently but clearly, on 

the non-mutilation of any of the Offices. The result was that, 
with ludicrous injustice, he was held up as a Ritualist partisan by 
some members of the extreme Protestant party. On the other 
hand, he was, as will be remembered, bitterly attacked by many 
High Churchmen in this country on account of the line he took 
in aid of the Spanish Reformers, and particularly in consecrating 
Seior Cabrera as Bishop of the Reformed Episcopalian Church in 
Spain. We have no space to do more than allude very briefly to 
Mr. How’s account of the transactions in question. It seems to 
us a very fair one, and to show that while Archbishop Plunket 
and the Bishops of Clogher and Down very possibly went beyond 
the intention of the resolutions bearing on the subject, passed 
by the Lambeth Conference in 1888, when they consecrated 
Bishop Cabrera in 1894, they did not do anything which can 
be reasonably described as at variance in principle with those 
elaborately vague declarations. They clearly contemplated 
episcopal assistance from some non-Roman Communion to the 
Spanish and other South European Reformers, in obtaining a 
“Catholic organisation,” as being quite possibly justifiable, and 
that being granted, the questions, which Communion should give 
the help, and when, became matters, however important, of 
detail. . Archbishop Plunket, as his biographer shows, took great 
trouble to ascertain all the relevant facts. That he and his 
colleagues acted in advance—though not contrary to any 
formal expression—of Anglican opinion even in Ireland, may 
be admitted. But that they were inspired by a chivalrous sense 
of the duty owing from stronger Churches to weaker ones is quite 
certain, and it is difficult to maintain that if the cry of the 
Spanish Reformers had gone much longer disregarded the results 
might not have been less rather;than more favourable to Catholic 
unity than is actually the case. Although there were, as has 
been seen, unfavourable and sometimes bitter critics, from 
diverse points of view, of certain points of Lord Plunket’s publie 
conduct, few prelates of our day have been more widely or deeply 
esteemed, and even loved. That it should have been so, no reader 
of Mr. How’s memoir will have any difficulty in understanding. 
For an attractive picture of the domestic life and the hospitalities 
of the Archbishop, and an instructive elucidation of his valuable 
work for Irish education, reference must be made to that 
interesting volume, 





THE CASE FOR CONSCRIPTION. 


The Briton’s First Duty. By George F. Shee. (Grant Richards. 
6s.)—Mr. Shee in this book makes an earnest and well-written 
appeal to his countrymen to accept the special form of con- 
scription which he proposes. He writes as a “philosophic 
Liberal,” and the tenderness with which he treats all humani- 
tarian and constitutional objections is as far removed as possible 
from the ordinary attitude of militarism on the subject. Many 
of his statistics are not convincing, he seems to us frequently to 
misread a historical lesson, he is far too nervously ready to dis 
cover instances of foreign hostility to Britain, and he has the 
objectionable habit of making his argumen‘s a mosaic of quota 
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alland sundry. But on the main point he has many 
hings to say. Contrasting the country to-day with 
during the Napoleonic wars, be finds that ‘it is far 
weaker relatively to the expansion of the Empire and our com- 
on the one hand, and on the other to the great increase of 
coe ed forces of the chief foreign Powers and their jealousy 
- enya He shows that our natural defences are really 
ptr than they were @ hundred years ago, and that a perfect 
a supposing we had it, would not compensate for the absence 
of a strong Army. “ How long,” he asks, “ will Englishmen go 
on believing that we can hold one-fourth of the earth’s surface 
and one-fifth of its population with an Army equal in numbers to 
that of Spain ?” And then, after the preliminary discussion, he 
proposes his scheme of conscription, which he defines as “ the 
compulsory service for a certain limited time of all able- 
bodied citizens for Home Defence only, without ballot or 
substitution.” The Pan-Britannic Militia thus created would be 
used only for home defence in the different parts of the Empire 
where it happened to be raised. Every able-bodied white man 
would undergo one year’s military service in it, passing from it 
into the Militia Reserve, where he would undergo short periods 
of training yearly. There would be the usual exemptions which 
prevail in France and Germany, and a further one to men who 
had passed a certain examination, which would relieve them of six 
months of their year of service. 
show how much superior some mild form of universal conscrip- 
tion is to any ballot system, and he adds that it would solve 
the difficult problem of attaining a standard of genuine military 
efficiency which at present faces all Volunteer regiments. As 
our readers know, we do not agree with the advocates of compul- 
sory service, but hold that compulsion is not only not necessary, 
but would not give us the kind of military force which we require. 
Still, if we were obliged to have recourse to compulsion, we would 
ag soon see it carried out in Mr. Shee’s way as in any other. 
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interesting t 
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MODERN ABYSSINIA. 

Modern Abyssinia. By Augustvs B, Wylde. With Frontispiece 
anda Map. (Methuen and Co. 15s, net.)—Mr. Wylde’s book is 
on the whole the most ungrammatical that in a large ex- 
perience we have encountered; and it surprises us that those 
responsible should not have got the thing into better shape. 
The book was worth the trouble: a reader who is not sensitive to 


the groans of Lindley Murray will find Mr. Wylde readable 


enough, and about the importance of his testimony there is no 
mistake. The position of Abyssinia on our frontier, and more- 
over on our way to India, makes any information valuable upon 
the resources and disposition of a State which may conceivably 


be hostile. We are not likely again to make the mistake of | 
underrating a nation of well-armed peasants, and it appears | 
from Mr. Wylde’s account that every Abyssinian peasant | 
Their military organisation | 


hasa modern breech-loading rifle. 
he saw working, and the call to arms was obeyed with surprising 
quickness. As fighters they have consistently shown courage 
and intelligence: they are not Dervishes who will come out to be 
mowed down by Maxims. What the Abyssinians have not yet 
learnt is to feed an army in the field, but great stores are being 
accumulated at points in the Kingdom, and this also may come. 
The two Powers with whom Menelek may find himself at war are 
England and Italy ; France and Russia are therefore willing to 
supply him indefinitely with arms and military advisers, and 


their representatives have the freer hand in intrigue, and may | 
acquire an interest in the State that at Menelek’s death would | 


have grave consequences. He is strongly seated, but the suc- 
cession is not established; and, moreover, according to Mr. 


Wylde, he lacks theological consecration, having never been | 


crowned in the sacred city of Axum. His hold is relatively weak 
on the northern provinces, which bear no goodwill to him and 
his Shoans; and, moreover, the northerns are, it seems, much 
impressed by the condition of Italy’s subjects in the colony of 
Erythrea, for which Mr. Wylde augurs a great future under its 
present pacific civilian administration. The Italian influence 
must always be stronger in the north; but in the south the 
French are quite capable of backing a candidate for the throne 
who should be actively hostile both to Italy and England. The 
Magdala Expedition, on Mr, Wylde’s showing, left us with a most 
desirable prestige in the country, but this effect was largely 
weakened by our subsequent attitude towards Abyssinia. Mene- 
lek’s predecessor, King Johannes, helped us loyally against the 
Dervishes, but in the face of that we connived at Italian aggres- 
sion, At present our relations are undoubtedly improved, and 
we hope to hear before long of a definite settlement upon frontier 
questions. Any one who reads Mr. Wylde’s book will not fail to 
be impressel by the wisdom of living upon good terms with a 


Mr. Shee argues strongly to | 


neighbour so powerful who shows no inclination that is 
not pacific. But if matters ever should come to a fight 
the military and geographical information contained in this 
book must be of value. Ethnologically, it is interesting 
too; and the sacred city of Axum is of course one of the great 
unworked mines for archeological investigation. But beyond 
question the most striking thing in it is the horrible description 
of the battlefield of Adowa,—and, indeed, of the neighbourhood. 
Reading this, one cannot wonder that plague has so often 
travelled in the track of war. Sportsmen will turn with interest 
to the last two chapters on shooting in Abyssinia,—probably 
to-day the greatest game country in the world. We notice with 
pleasure that throughout Mr. Wylde speaks respectfully of the 
Italians. They lost a battle forced on for political considera- 
tions, but they lost it without dishonour; and their treatment of 
the colony is humane and intelligent. Yet even here, according 
to him, they are in danger of an agrarian question from failure 
to recognise the tribal or communal tenure of land,—a kind of 
trouble that fronts us in other places, and that might be met or 
avoided by advice from such an African Department for the 
general study of African problems as Mr. Wylde desiderates,—- 
and we heartily agree with him. 








J. P. MARAT: THE PEOPLE’S FRIEND. 

J. P. Marat: the People’s Friend. By Ernest Belfort Bar. 
(Grant Richards. 11s, 6d.)—According to Mr. Belfort Bax, who, 
however, brings no witness for the defence except Marat’s Jacobin 
associates, his hero devoted his life to the cause of humanity, was 
a highly moral, decorous, and scientific person, and was led into 
the advocacy of such excesses as the September massacres and 
the wholesale denunciation of political adversaries by his sense of 
justice. As we know him, Marat was a pamphleteer,—venomous 
and energetic; capable of living in cellars, there to brew poison 
which was to inflame men’s minds; a man without originality, 





afflicted with the délire ambitieuz. ‘I was devoured,” he said in 
| his youth, “by the love of fame; a passion that has often changed 
| its object at different periods of my life, but which has never 
| quitted me fora moment. At five years of age I wanted to bea 
schoolmaster ; at fifteen a professor ; at eighteen an author; and 
| at twenty a creative genius.” He began life by posing as a 
| philosopher; he wrote interminable treatises, proved himself a 
plagiarist, and characteristically abused the man from whom he 
had borrowed, Descartes. He treated with contempt such men as 
Locke, Malebranche, Condillac, and Helvetius, and was much 
annoyed with Voltaire for criticising his writings. The fol- 
lowing, ene of Marat’s highest flights, was sufficiently ridicu- 
lous to be noticed by the great man of letters :—“‘ Thought 
makes man to live in the past, the present, and the future, raises 
him above sensible objects, transports him to vast fields of 
imagination, expands, so to say, his eyes to the limits of the 
universe, discovers for him new worlds, and makes him to enjoy 
| nothingness itself.” Voltaire felicitated the author on being 
able to enjoy nothingness. “It is a great Empire,” he says; 
“ reign there, but insult a little less those who are something!” 
Marat, having failed to make a name for himself either as 
philosopher or scientist, practised medicine in England, and was 
accorded a diploma of Doctor in Medicine by the University of 
St. Andrews. His versatility was unbounded. In 1774 he 
published in London his first political pamphlet, entitled 
“The Chains of Slavery.” His political theories were founded 
on the teaching of Rousseau, and came to this, that if “the 
existing organisation of society failed to perform its part of 
| the contract towards the people, they were released from all 
| obligations towards it.” This is the theory which he worked 
out to its logical conclusion later on in the Ami du Peuple. 
' At a time of revolution when- anarchy reigns and the mob 
is let loose, there is nothing easier than to urge men en to 
violence. Such men are more respensible for the crimes that 
are committed than the active agents themselves. The Sans- 
culottes who mercilessly hacked the Princesse de Lamballe to 
death were not so infamous as the men who planned the out- 
rage. Marat stands accused of being one of the principal in- 
stigators of the September massacres, and until this can be 
disproved no amount of argument to prove that he was a phil- 
osopher or philanthropist will avail. Whatever else Mr. Bax’s 
book may do, it does not clear Marat from this charge. On the 





contrary, he acknowledges that Marat actually instigated the 
massacres, and that in one instance (the attack on the Abbaye) the 
Committee of Supervision, of which Marat was a member, took 
the control of the movement. The author’s excuse for Marat is 
that if he had taken any active steps to stop the movement he 
would have lost his influence. Exactly, that is Marat all over, 
and that is the reason why we are unable to see apy redeeming 
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feature in the man. It is impossible to treat him as a respon- 
sible being, or to peruse the ravings of the Ami du Peuple with- 
out endorsing Taine’s biting analysis of Marat’s character. His 
ill-balanced mind gave way under the stress of the revolutionary 
excitement til] he ended as a homicidal monomaniac. The book 
contains some interesting illustrations. 








MOUNT OMI AND BEYOND. 


Mount Omi and Beyond: a Record of Travel on the Thibetan 
Border. By Archibald John Little, F.R.G.S. With a Map and 
Iilustrations. (W. Heinemann. 10s. net.)—Whatever Mr. Little 
writes about China has value, as the testimony of a man 
thoroughly conversant with Chinese life, and as bearing on a 
country which occupies so much of the world’s attention. But 
with all submission we protest that a diary practically in its 
rough state is not a book, and should net be issued as a book, 
unless under very special conditions which do not apply here. 
Needless repetitions and unimportant details should have been 
excised, to speak only of the most elementary part of preparation 
for print. Having said this by way of stricture, we hasten to 
add that the book contains a mass of interesting observation : 
such as the description of Chinese carpenters constructing a 
temple on the summit of Mount Omi. These men toiled from 
dawn to dusk without superintendence chiselling mortised lat- 
tice work, carving panels, each working designs from memory, 
and all receiving the same wage; while priests aided them, 
especially in the decorative portions. That is how the English 
cathedrals were built, no doubt, by workers in stone instead 
of in wood, but possessing the same craftsmanship, now 
perished. Mr. Little prefers the Thibetans to the Chinese 
(his travel was in the mountainous region where Sze-chuan 
touches Thibet), but he notes that the Thibetan, though cleaner 
and pleasanter, has not the Chinaman’s artistic feeling. But he 
goes on to put the question: “ How is it that estheticism seems 
to be everywhere combated with moral decay, while Philistinism 
is synonymous with strength and solidity ?” How about Japan, 
we should like to know. ‘The same contrast of the races fills Mr. 
Little with wonder that the Chinese should rule the Thibetan ; 
and not only that, but going unarmed himself, can allow the tribes 
on the border to carry arms? In his opinion, Thibet might easily 
have been made accessible to British influence, and even to-day 
is only secluded from it by the action of the Lamas, jealous for 
their own ascendency. That we should set aside entirely all con- 
sideration for the claims of China in our dealings with Thibet 
would seem to be the main thesis of this book,—which is after all 
only the diary of a walking tour, but a walking tour of heroic 
proportions. At one point Mr. Little and Mrs. Little, who accom- 
panied him, set themselves stages of thirty miles daily, and in one 
day accomplished thirty five miles with a rise of three thousand 
feet, over bad tracks, with no more assistance than the use of one 
pony for three hours (say nine miles) betweenthem. One lesson 
derivable from the book is that human transport may easily be 
undervalued. A carrier in Sze-chuan can takea bigger load than 
a mule. 








LORD LILFORD’S LIFE. 


Lord Lilford, F.Z.S., President of the British Ornithologists’ 
Union: a Memoir. By his Sister. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 10s. 6d.) 
—This short and unpretending memoir gives a good portrait of a 
man whose charm of character and kindness of disposition were 
tue delight of all who had the privilege of his acquaintance. A 
longer biography by a distinguished ornithologist has been 
promised; in the meantime Lord Lilford’s sister has put together 
a number of letters and notes, connected by a biographical tnread, 
aud the late Bishop of London has contributed an introduction, 
Thomas, fourth Baron Lilford, died in 1596. The study of ornith- 
ology and the keeping of live birds in captivity were the ruling 
passion of hislife. After leaving Oxford, he had travelled in Spain, 
and made long yachting cruises round the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, examining with zeal tke natural history of many little- 
known districts, and adding to his great collections. But illness 
soon deprived him of his youthful vigour; and for many years of 
his life he was a complete cripple, confined to a chair, and 
dependent for everything upon the attentions of those around 
him. But bodily infirmity only increased the eagerness of his 
mind ; and the dreadful pain he often endured produced nothing 
but unselfishness and resignation. He had always been devoted 
to tield sports; and it is almost pathetic to imagine him following 
and cheering a pack of otter hounds in a bath-chair. He loved fish- 
ing, which he was able to enjoy more comfortably from a barge 





. : es 
ancient sport of hawking, and trained many falcons, He had 
been a good shot and always preserved game, though he declared 
that no hawks in this country were numerous or strong enough 
to do appreciable damage to game, except the fi. 
hawks. He was for sparing all birds except the crow family 
and the sparrowhawks. He could not bear to hear of the ink 
of an owl, and had no patience with the ignorance of game. 
keepers and the stupidity of game preservers. He declared he 
would far rather see a peregrine strike down a partridge thay 
kill fifty brace with his gun. When he was not compelled to 
travel for his health’s sake, Lord Lilford lived mostly at Lilford 
Hall, near Oundle, in Northamptonshire. The house Was 
devoted to his collections of skins and drawings, the garden anj 
park to aviaries and wildfowl. He delighted to collect every 
known sort of one family of bird, and to compare their habits 
and appearance. At one time he had every species of crane, saya 
one, alive in captivity. The cranes and owls wero perhaps his 
favourites, but the hawks competed closely with them. The sad 
mortality of many birds in confinement was compensated for bythe 
longevity of others. A white-tailel eagle arrived at Lilford during 
the Crimean War, and died in 1898. A bittern which came from 
Norfolk in 1865 was still living in 1887. Visitors were freely 
admitted to see the birds, and their remarks often amused tho 
owner. One young lady, after looking at the flamingoes, exclaimed 
toher mother: “Oh, ma! dojust lookat these great geese. Wouldn't 
they just make fine giblets!” Another visitor remarked to tho 
keeper: “I saw in the papers some time ago that Lord Lilford 
had given a very long price for an egg of the great auk; I trust 
that he was successful in hatching it.” Lord Lilford always 
modestly disclaimed the title of a scientific ornithologist; and 
though his favourite pursuit was uppermost in his mind, the fear 
of being a bore often prevented him talking of it. Our readers 
may remember his book on the birds of Northamptonshire, which 
we noticed when it was puilished. Others may perhaps 
be the happy possessors of copies of Lord Lilford’s splendid 
coloured plates of all the British birds. It is a book which 
is annually increasing in value, and contains some of Mr, 
Thorburn’s best work. It also shows the superiority of the 
German to the English printing in colours. ‘'‘I'o all who 
would care to know more of this attractive and noble-nafured 
person we may recommend this memoir, which is written with all 
the love of a sister, but not unduly prejudiced by affection. For our 
own part, we cannot conceal our admiration for such fortitude and 
energy, such sweet temper and generosity, as Lord Liltord always 
displayed. 








THE VILLAGE OF OCKHAM. 


The Oak Hamlet: being an Account of the History and Associa 
tions of the Village of Ockham. By Henry St. John Hick Bashball. 
(Kliiot Stock, 21s )—This history of a Surrey hamlet originated, 
the auther tells us, in a parish lecture given in aid of a fund for 
re-hanging the church bells. Mr. Bashull has done well to pub- 
lish it, and many would do well also to follow his example and put 
together in the same simple but complete manner the story of 
the place they know best. Ockham Church, village, and manor 
house figured in Domesday Book, though there spelt “ Bocheam.” 
Was this a mistake, or was the hamlet called sometimes after its 
oaks and sometimes its beeches? An attempt has been made to 
connect Ockham with Yquem in Haute Sauterne, and to establish 
that the father of Montaigne, Pierre Eyquem, was a Surrey man. 
But Mr. Bashall does not think this theory will hold water. The 
holder of the property at Domesday date was one Richard Fitz- 
gilbert, de Tonbridge and Clare, from whom descended the Earls 
of Clare. Domesday Book stated that the Wood of Ockham 
yielded food for sixty hogs, and was worth 100s., equal to £300 in 
present-day money. The Saxo. church, almost entirely of wood, 
must have been replaced soon after the Conquest by a Norman 
stone church, and of the original structure “the only architectural 
feature remaining ..... . is the plain arch at the entrance to the 
tower at the West End.” Ockham Church sustains the reputation 
of being one of the most instructive examples, among churches of 
its size, of the history of English pointed architecture. Its East 
window, with seven lancets united by an arcade of dog-toothed 
arches carried on shafts of Purbeck marble, has but one replica 
in England, and is beautiful as well as interesting. ‘I'he church- 
yard has some quaint epitaphs, notably that of John Spong, local 
builder, who died in November, 1736 :— 


**Who many a sturdy oak has laid along 
Felled by Death’s surer hatchet here lies Spong. 
Posts oft he made, yet ne’er a place could get, 
And lived by railing though he had no wit. 
Old saws he had although no antiquarian, 
And styles corrected, yet was no Grammarian.” 





on the hiver Nene. He was an enthusiastic supporter of the 


Church music and hymns were at a low level in Ockham, a8 
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Jsewhere, in the early years of Queen Victoria’s reign, and 
é os pana 
provoked satirical rhyme : 
«The Squeaking of pigs, the Barking of dogs, 

The Howling of owls, the Grunting of hogs, 

Make altogether such confusion of noises, : ; 

‘as when Ockham and Ripley in psalms join their voices, 

‘And then the old clerk, to make it more odd, 

Calls this ‘ singing the praise and glory of God.’”’ 


The parish registers begin in the year 1567, and yield a fair 
umber of interesting and suggestive pickings. Besides the 
7 ulsory chronicle of baptisms, burials, and marriages, 
ae entries record great storms, epidemics, thanksgiving 
after cessation of distemper among cattle, the planting of trees, 
the yield of fruit, and, at last, a visit in 1896 of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone to the church. Some very good reproductions 
of photographs and drawings of the church, the mill, the village 
inn, and other points of interest add charm to tne book; and 
yseful information about the flora and geology of the village is 


civen in 2 modest appendix. 
o 








RAMBLES ROUND THE EDGE HILLS. 

Rambles Round the Edge Hills and in the Vale of the Red 
Horse. By the Rev. George Miller. (Elliot Stock 63.)—What Mr. 
Bashall has done for Ockham, the Rev. George Miller does for 
the villages of the Edge Hills and the Vale of the Red Horse. 
This district was celebrated in poetry by Richard Jago, and is 
filled with historical assoviations by the battleof Edge Hill. Mr. 
Miller quotes frequently from the poet, and puts in an excellent 
prose chapter of his own in description of the battle. He gives 
also some anecdotes hanging upon the battle, and these he tells 
us “were told to the author by a man of seventy, who heard 
them from his grandmother, who lived to be over ninety. She 
heard them from her grandfather, who was a boy when the 
battle was fought.” In the description of Shotteswell Church we 
get an explanation of the saying, “Let the weakest go to the 
wall,” which shows that the survival-of-the-fittest intention was 
not originally in it: “In those days [fourteenth century] there 
were no seats in the midst of the Church, and the congregation 
stood or knelt. When the clergyman commenced his sermon, 
he used to say: ‘Let the weekest go to the wall.”’” From 
the heights of the Edge Hills, the beacons of twelve counties 
can be communicated with by signal. The valley below is 
ealled the Vale of the Red Herse, and Mr. Miller points out 
that there is a fair presumption that the Anglo-Saxon con- 
querors, having cut the figure of the horse upon the white chalk 
hill of Berkshire, moved on to the Midlands, and subduing the 
inhabitants of the Edge Hill hamlets, repeated the same mark 
upon the red cliff of the new district. Itis not without signifi- 
cance that, by beacon fires, the Valley of the White Horse and 
the Valley of the Red Horse could communicate with one 
another. A delightful chapter, towards the end of the book, gives 
avery intelligible and not too long account of the conditions of 
rural life in England in old times. Tables of prices and was 
lists of monuments, bells, and inscriptions, give information that 
will appeal to many sorts of readers; and the glossary of War- 


wickshire phrases is full of pleasant hints and reminders. A | 
characteristic of the Midland districts is the abundance of fish- | 


ponds, and the reason for it is obvious, though it may not jump 
of itself to minds accustomed to railway communication with the 
coast. “Owing to the scarcity of fresh meat, fresh-water fish was 
in great demand, especially in the Midland Counties, where the 
distance from the sea prevented the consumption of fresh sea- 
fish to any great extent. 
tinctive feature in the grounds of the baron and the manor-lord, 
as well as on the estates of the monastic orders. All tho larger 
houses in our district had their fish-ponds, and they still 
remain at the Comptons, Farnborough, Chadshunt, Upton, and 
Radway. Even in the early part of this century sea-fish was a 
luxury in the Midlands; fish for a party of twelve or fourteen 
cost @ sovereign at least.” Under these circumstances it was 
necessary fora country gentleman not only to have his own fish- 
pond, but to understand the art of stocking it. 








LOUIS IX. OF FRANCE. 


St. Louis. By Frederick Perry, M.A. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


5s.)—Mr. Perry gives us an eminently readable biography of | 


Louis IX. of France, and an exhaustive summary of French his- 


tory during that Monarch’s reien. The book is illustrated with | 


reproductions from old manuscripts. It has also a useful index 
at the end, making reference easy. Louis ascended the throne in 


1226 when only thirteen years old, his mother, Blanche, wife of | 


Louis VIILI., becoming Regent. This woman, a born adminis- 
trator and dipiomatist, kept the realm intact for her son 
during his long minority despite continual plots, and there is no 
doubt that St. Louis owed many of his greatest qualities to his 


: | 
Fish-ponds, therefore, formed a dis- | 





mother’s early training. Perhaps the most interesting part of 
the book is that dealing with the Egyptian Crusade, which was 
undertaken in 1249. Landing at the mouth of the Nile, Louis 
captured Damietta, forded the Tafnis, and defeated the 
Saracens at Mansourah. His success, however, was but tem- 
porary. Disasters rapidly followed, and after an absence of 
six years he returned to Paris with his object unaccomplished. 
Nevertheless, undeterred by misfortune, he began to prepare 
in 1267 another Crusade. His armies landed between Tunis 
and Carthage; but here dyseatery broke out, and Louis him- 
self died, a victim to the disease, on August 25th, 1270. 








DRIFTING. 

Drifting. (Grant Richards. 2s. 6d.)—The author of this bock 
has gone far to spoil a good case by sheer ill-temper. He is 
really not at all akin to the faddist who cries “ Wolf! Wolf!” any 
more than to the ordinary Jingo with his hysterical Imperialism, 
but to the casual reader of his pages he must seem a first-cousin. 
At first glance one is tempted to set the book down as a 
Collectivist or a Protectionist pamphlet, and it is in spite of the 
author’s manner that we find out that he is not on the side of any 
“ism” but a speaker of plain common-sense. His rhetorical faults 
lead him into statements, for example about our company laws 
on p. 157, which are erroneous, and to accusations of the Opposi- 
tion, as on p. 28, which are simply “ Billingsgate.” His lack of 
perspective makes him sometimes comic, as when on p. 175 he 
gravely advocates the encouragement of goats by the Govern- 
ment as one of the chief steps in agricultural reform, and his 
irritation leads him to attacks on the Pro-Boer party which may 
be excusable but are certainly not fair. He will scarcely credit a 
Little Englander with one decent motive; Mr. Gladstone is to 
him the highest type of dishonest incompetence; and his 
criticism, which has always a sound basis, is constantly 
weakened by a kind of choleric fussiness. These are the book’s 
faults; on the other hand, its earnestness is so indisputable, 
and its observations often so true, that we are willing to 
pardon them. There is nothing cheaper than denunciation, 
but the author is ready to construct as well as destroy. He 
finds that our chief faults lie in the amateurish and un- 
practical organisation of the body politic, the air of indolence 
which has crept into our administrations, and the curse of 
abstractions which still hold us in their toils. He points out the 
defects of the party system, the waste of energy and material in 
our offices of State, and the ruinous consequences of an indi- 
vidualism which would deprive the State of the very reasons for 
its existence. He proposes the formation of a kind of new Fourth 
party—the Patriotic party—not a very helpful suggestion as 
things stand at present. He would introduce Protection, but 
only to a very modest extent and for one purpose,—the defence 
of industries which are being artificially ruined. His chief plea 
is for a recognition of facts, a revolt from the burden of old 
| shibholeths which have long outgrown their usefuiness; in a 
word, for some positiveness both in home and foreign affairs. 
Again, the author pleads—and here, though we absolutely and 
entirely dissent from his Protectionist views, we are entirely with 
him—for a greater seriousness in our national life. ‘There is 
only one salvation for us,” he writes ; ‘‘ we must reform the spirit 
of our Government,”—a wise precept which concludes an able 
and suggestive, if intemperate, book. 











THE STORY OF BELGIUM. 
The Story of Belgium. By Carlyle Smythe. (Hutchinson and 
| Co. 6s.)—Belgium sheres with Holland the glorious traditions 
of that long, ernel struggle against Spanish bigotry, and its 
relation never ceases to fascinate the reader. Whether the 
Belgians did wisely to throw off the Nassau sovereignty is hard 
to say; gratitude is rare with nations. We must never forget 
that the instinct of patriotism has not survived the struggles of 
| the sixteenth century to accept an unpopular government. Mr. 
Smythe thinks Holland might still have retained Belgium had 
William I. allowed some measure of Home-rule to the Belgians. 
Probably it was bound to come. The most densely crowded 
| people in Europe, they are yet prosperous. Colonies would seem a 
| necessity to them, but, as Mr. Smythe points out, they are 
| scarcely distinguishable from the French, and are essentially a 
home-loving people. They have a great and rich district in 
Africa, but it does not pay its expenses, a serious thing to a non- 
colonising race, and the most extravagant optimist would aot 
call the Congo country healthy. Belgium has made her bed and 
must lie on it. Mr. Smythe writes with ease, and knows how to 
|; use the picturesque details of history. There is no elaborate 
analysis of statecraft—indeed, it is not necessary perhaps—but 
his summaries and judgments seems to us remarkably sound. 
| Belgian history is by no means finished yet. 
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FLAME, ELECTRICITY, AND THE CAMERA. 
Flame, Electricity, and the Camera. By George Iles. 
the cave-men to photography in colour and the kinetograph, and 
from the signal fire of the savage to the Marconi telegraph. 
Many of us get so accustomed to the luxuries which the elec- 


trician provides that we are liable to forget the significance of 
Mr. Iles reviews the story of flame, which is 
crowned by the steam-engine; of'electricity, which is yet on the | 


the great advance, 


march; and of the camera, with its recent triumphs of plates 
sensitive to colour. He places the connection of each successive 
discovery with its forerunner, and explains so much of the process 
as shall render it clear, without, as it were, breaking from the 
sequence of history. Especially interesting are the chapters 
which mention the “X” rays, telephotography, astronomical 
photography, and the kinetoscope. The chapter on “ Telegraphy 
and the Atlantic Cable” should also not be forgotten for more 
modern rivals. Mr. Iles writes ably and suggestively, and there 
seems to be a little more imagination in his style and treatment 
than one had hoped for. He is careful to do justice to the fore- 
runners of great advances. We see the cloven hoof in the last 
paragraph, in which “the inalienable glory of the nineteenth 
century” is said to be its answer to “ What is Truth? ”—ie., 
“‘ Whatsoever can be proved.” If that is the “inalienable glory 
of the nineteenth century,” we can forgive the man who de- 
scribed it as “so-called.” 








USES OF FINGER-PRINTS. 

Classification and Uses of Finger-Prints. By E. R. Henry, C.S.I. 
(Indian Civil Service). (G. Routledge and Sons. 2s.)—~Sir William 
Herschel introduced the use of finger-prints into India, as a safe- 
guard against personation, but failed to convince the Government 
of its importance, and after his departure it was abandoned. But 
in consequence of the investigations of Mr. Francis Galton, the 
subject was taken up again, and has latterly been largely used 
in India, to guard against impersonation, the repudiation of con- 
tracts, &c., as well as in criminal investigations. 
Government of India have recognised its importance, and last 
year passed a special Act in Council legalising such evidence, and 
they have also ordered the present volume to be prepared as a book 
of reference. Itincludes a short history of the subject, directions 
for taking finger-imprints, and full explanations, illustrated by 
more than two hundred diagrams, of the mode of classifying 
the marks. It is claimed that finger-prints are much more 
reliable, as well as obviously far less cumbersome, than anthropo- 
metric measurements. The book is too condensed and technical 
to admit of detailed notice, but will be found indispensable to 
those who are interested in the curious and still somewhat novel 
subject to which it relates. 








TWO BURIED CITIES. 

The Mirage of Two Buried Cities. By John Fletcher Horne, 
M.D., F.R.S.E. (Hazell, Watson, and Viney, 10s. 6d.)—To 
some extent the present handsome volume is an amplification 
of a former work, entitled “The Buried Cities of Vesuvius, 
Herculaneum, and Powpeii,” but it is entirely recast and re- 
written. Dr. Horne has attempted to give a fairly comprehen- 
sive view of the social life of Roman towns during the first 
century of our era, as illustrated by discoveries at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, especially the former. One of the longest chapters, 
and perhaps the most interesting, as dealing more particularly 
with Pompeii itself, is that devoted to the literature and art of 
the Pompeians ; and this is more freely illustrated with plates of 
statuary, &c., than other parts of the book. Dr. Horne has con- 
sulted a variety of authorities, from whom he quotes freely, and 
a list of these is appended to his work. Possibly this is partly 
the cause of a certain amount of inconsistency in his pages, for 
he seems to oscillate between the contradictory opinions (a) that 
the knowledge of the Romans was very much below that of the 
present day, and (b) that, all things considered, it was not so 
very much inferior to ours after all. But in archeology, as in 
evolution, there is one factor which it is almost impossible to 
allow for accurately, but which cannot be ignored in any attempt 
to form a correct idea of the past,—‘“the imperfection of the 
geological record,” to use Darwin’s expressive phrase. 








THE MINERAL RESOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

It has been said with much truth that “ the geological resources 
of the United States include a greater variety of economically 
valuable substances than has as yet been found within an equal 
area in the other parts of the world.” This statement is richly 
illustrated by the two massive volumes, containing over fourteen 


(Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d.)—It is a far cry from the drawings on bone of 


At length the | 


hundred pages, in which is contained the sixth part of as 
United States Geological Survey’s Annual Report for 1993.99 
This treatise, which is the fifteenth of the series to which b 
belongs, describes The Mineral Resources of the United States 18% 
and has been produced under the competent direction of “i 
David T. Day. It carries a complete statistical account of . 
“mineral development” of the States down to the end of that 
year, and also contains many useful figures with regard to other 
countries. One may specially note articles on the iron trade of 
the world, on petroleum, natural gas, and the precious stones * 
the States. There is further a description of the miners) 
resources of Puerto Rico, which, as at present known, appear to 
be like the achievements of the early Greeks, “no very pat 
| things.” 











THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC. 


The Venetian Republic: its Rise, its Growth, and its Full, 421. 
1797, By W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. (Adam and Charles Black, 
42s.)—This huge work is practically a new history of Venice by 
Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, upon whose wonderful industry we may con. 
gratulate him. It is really a monumental work of immengy 
learning, charged with detail derived from original research, 
Twenty-three years ago the design was formed, to-day that 
design stands completed. It was a heroic attempt, and the 
labour involved must have been prodigious. There is no aspect 
of Venetian life which is not here dealt with. The work is not 
merely a record of Venetian politics, but of social, artistic, 
religious, and ordinary daily life. For a full account of Venice 
it must supersede all other works, so far as English readers are 
concerned, We cannot say we altogether like Mr. Hazlitt’s style, 
for his sentences are apt to be unduly long, while his narrative 
| never rises beyond a respectable excellence of a fair average kind, 
; He has also a tendency at times not to see the wood for the tress, 
| or, at least, to convey to his readers the feeling that they do not. 
| But, so far as we have tested this voluminous work, we have 
| found it accurate and faithful. The writer has complete sympathy 
with his subject, and he grasps the policy of the great State with 
sufficient firmness. In these days of ephemeral books, it is some 
satisfaction to the student of history to meet with such a great 
piece of solid book-building as this. We say advisedly book. 
building, not book-making,—they are very different arts. We 
hail Mr. Hazlitt as a true builder. 














Christ the Truth: an Essay Towards the Organisation of Christian 
Thinking. By the Rey. William Medley, M.A., of Rawdon College, 
| (Macmillan and Co, 6s.)—The aim of these lectures, delivered 
at the Regent’s Park Baptist College under the conditions of the 
Angus Trust, is to show how belief in the truths of Christianity 
is not a mental possession to be kept in a separate department of 
| life, but a method of apprehending spiritually all knowledge and 
| all aspects of the everyday life of the world as well as the things 
supposed to belong especially to religion. Mr. Medley applies 
the principles of ordinary logic to the philosophy of the Infinite 
and of man’s relation to it, and shows how far these principles 
help us, and at what point they fail us. Some of the illustrations 
are apt and vivid, and may help some readers to regulate their 
thinking. But, on the whole, we should be inclined to class the 
book as among those that convince only those who are convinced 
already. It is, apparently, directed especially at people suffering 
from confusion of thought, of all intellectual disorders the moat 
difficult to cure. 


An Elementary Course of Practical Zoology. By the late 
T. Jeffery Parker, D.Sc, F.R.S., and W. N. Parker, Ph.D. 
With 156 Illustrations. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d.)—The 
late Dr. Jeffery Parker and his brother had begun to 
arrange their materials for the present work when it was in- 
terrupted by the death of the former, after he had drafted 
out a work on the frog, intended to be used in a proposed 
“ Biology for Beginners,” and afterwards for the “ Course ol 
Practical Zoology.” Dr. W. N. Parker has therefore divided 
the present work into two parts, the first consisting mainly of 
Jeffery Parker’s above-mentioned work on the frog, with but 
little alteration; and the second being devoted to representa- 
tives of the principal phyla of the animal kingdom, illustrated by 





typical examples, such as Ameba, Bacteria, Verticella, Hydra, the 
earthworm, the crayfish, the fresh-water mussel, Amphiozus, the 
dogfish, the rabbit, &c. The work contains a large amount of 
information, which will be of great use both in the classroom and 
to private students; and the names of the authors are a sufficient 
guarantee for the care and accuracy with which it has beea 
compiled. 
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By Elizabeth 
(Greening and 


Reid: his Life and Adventures. 


in Mayne 
Captain May Assisted by Charles H. Cole. 


+9 big Widow. 
a» This biography is somewhat belated, for the sub- 
= b ais d seventeen years ago. Still, it would have been 
yee 


so varied and interesting a career had missed a record. 
Mayne Reid was of Scotch-Irish descent, coming from a line of 
' nr terian ministers in County Down. At twenty-one he 
Pres ot to New Orleans, where he had various occupations, 
= poniti of groups of slaves among them. He was successively 
clerk in ‘ store, a private tutor, a wandering actor, a littérateur. 
A commission as Lieutenant of a regiment of Volunteers in the 
Mexican War was more to his taste; to his military duties he 
added these of a war correspondent, a class of which he was a 
very early specimen. In 1849 he had to choose between gold- 
hunting in California and helping the European revolutionists, 
and he preferred the latter. But he was too late. Before he 
could join the Hungarian Army it had ceased to exist. Then he 
fell back on literature. He was successful from the beginning. 
His “Scalp Hunters,” published in 1851, has a world-wide fame. 
A million copies have been sold, and it “has been translated into 
as many languages as the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’” Mayne Reid 
might have realised a handsome fortune by his pen, had it not 
been for an unconquerable passion for new ventures in building 

farming, &e. The prices he received are such as to make the 
average writer of fiction envious. He wrote twenty-three novels, 
for each of which he received an average of £1,000, and twenty- 
four “ books for juveniles,” for which he had an average of £550. 
‘This gives a total of £37,000, not bad pay for a literary life which 
lasted about thirty-three years. 


a pity if 


Life’s Anchor, by Harriet E. Colvile (R.T.S., 2s, 6d.), “a tale of 
the days of Dr. Johnson and Hannah More,” is not altogether 
easy to write. Dr. Jobnson is not so difficult a character as 
some, for we can get his ipsissima verba, but others do not admit 
of the same resources. Still, Miss Colvile has taken much pains 
with her book, and made it fairly successful. —-Daisy’s Dilemmas, 
by Mrs. Hart (Cassell and Co., 2s.), describes the pranks of a 
naughty child. We must own that we find her a little tiresome 
even on paper. But perhaps a “grown-up” can hardly judge. 
—Buarfield’s Blazer, and other School Stories. By W. E. Gale. 
(Andrew Melrose.)—The story that gives a name to the 
book is not a goodspecimen. ‘‘ Murchison’s New I'ag”’ is a better 
one, a really humorous fancy. Other schocl stories aro The 
Bravest of the Brave, by H. Atteridge (Cassell and Co., ls. 6d), and 
To School and Away (same author and publishers, 1s. 6d.) 
—Livhtenstein (EL. Nister, 3s. 6d.) is adapted from the German 
of Wilhelm Hauff by L. E. Weedon. It is a tale of Germany in 
the early part of the sixteenth century, the hero being Duke 
Ulrich, of Wiirtemberg. The subject is somewhat remote from 
the interests of English readers. On the other hand, Hauff had 
the gift of romancee——A Book of Dragons. By E. Nesbit. 
(Harper and Brothers, 6s.)—A handsomely illustrated book, with 
stories, as the title would indicate, of the extravagant kind.— 
Friends, Old and New: Twenty German Nursery and Fairy Tales, 
re‘old by Sophie Hirch (Elliot Stock, 6s.), is rightly named. 
Whether old or new, the stories are told in the right way.—-—A 
Trip to Many Lands, by William J. Forster (S. W. Partridge, 
2s. 6d.), is meant to do good,—i.e., to teach geography by stealth. 
It has abundance of pictures to recommend it. 





The Principles of Mechanics Presented in a New Form. By 
Heinrich Hertz, late Professor of Physics in the University of 
Bonn. With an Introduction by H. von Helmholtz. Authorised 
English Translation by D. E. Jones, B.Sc., and J. T. Walley, 
M.A. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. net.) —This is the third and last 
volume of the English edition of Hertz’s collected works. the two 
former ones containing his work on “Electric Waves” and his 
“Miscellaneous Papers” respectively. He was the favourite 
pupil of Von Helmholtz, who encouraged him to take up the 
study of electrodynamics, which he prosecuted with great success, 
and from which he proceeded to the investigations comprised in 
the volume before us. But he died at the early age of-thirty- 
six, greatly regretted by his friends and colleagues, and 
especially by Von Helmholtz himself, who did not long survive 
him. The book itself is too technical for us to review in detail ; 
bat it is one which no student of the laws of motion can afford to 
neglect. 


My Lady Marcia, By Eliza F. Pollard. (Nelson and Sons. 5s.) 
~In her new story Miss Pollard gives us an interesting and 
graphic account of the French Revolution. Lady Marcia Oldham 
is an English girl who has lived since her childhood in France, 
her aunt and guardian being the wife of a French nobleman. At 
frst her hatred of oppression bids Marcia take the side of the 








people, but the wonderful personal charm of Marie Antoinette 
converts her into an ardent Royalist, and most of the book is 
filled with her adventures while serving the Royal Family and 
vainly trying to effect their escape. “The Lady of Mercy ” who 
stops the guillotine at Bordeaux, aud is the real cause of ending 
the Reign of Terror, is—if authentic—a most interesting per- 
sonality; if not, we cannot but feel that Miss Pollard has 
presumed a little on “ poetic license” by making such important 
events rest on a fictitious character. 


Bird Notes Afield. By Charles A. Keeler. (D. P. Elder and 
Morgan Shepherd, San Francisco. 6s. 3d.)—This little book of 
essays and sketches contains a very pleasantly written account of 
bird-life in California. Mr. Keeler intends it for those who, 
knowing little or nothing about birds, may wish to learn the 
names and habits of those around them. He writes with much 
feeling for the charms of the outdoor world and the beauties of 
California. At the end of the book he gives a complete, but un- 
technical, descriptive list of the Californian land birds, and an 
artificial key by means of which the student of ornithology may 
discover the identity of any bird he comes across. 


Valour and Vietory. By Gordon Stables, M.D., and Others. 
(Shaw and Co. 3s.)—Dr. Gordon Stables and his five coadjutors 
tell a score of stories, all of the present war, and all, we under- 
stand, true, at least in the main outlines. Between them they 
have made one of the most effective books of this class that we 
have seen. The illustrations, too, are decidedly good. 


Disease in Plants. By H. Marshall Ward, F.R.S. (Macmillan 
and Co. 7s. 6d.)—A great number of amateur gardeners will be 
able to appreciate Professor Ward’s study of disease in plants. 
Some may find it a little dry, but no great exercise of brain will 
be required for the amateur to detect the causes of bad growth 
and to arrive at a cure, once he has learnt the actual nature of 
the complaint. Many familiar phases of plant-life are here 
explained, and we can recommend it to those who have nothing 
larger than a window-box, as well as to the fortunate possessors 
of gardens. 


Sylvana’s Letters to an Unknown Friend. By E. V. B. (Mac- 
millan and Co, 8s. 6d.)—One more garden book! Sylvana in 
her first letter to Amaryllis makes it a condition that her “un- 
known friend” shall never expect “a single word about the usual 
topics of the day—books or people, &c.—nor about anything else 
but gardens and the pure joy of them.” These subjects are 
proscribed on the first page, so no one who wants to hear about 
them need read the book. A few well-told anecdotes about 
superstitions attaching to trees—of which we should like to have 
heard more—a dog whose character and person are vividly 
described, and a few birds, supply a little relief to the still life of 
this indeed “ deserted garden.” “E. V. B.” has rather spun out 
her joy. She writes very well, and manages to give us a feeling 
of the fresh Scotch air in the ‘‘ Nethermuirlands” garden, and a 
desire to see the crimson wild roses which she says grow in the 
hedges round Ballater, but she keeps the reader standing about 
too long, and before he gets to the last “letter” we think he 
will be conscious of a strong desire to go indoors and talk abeut 
something else. 


Studies ef the Portrait of Christ. By the Rev. G. Matheson, 
M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E., &c. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) —These 
studies uf the spiritual development of the work of our Lord are 
already in the third edition. We take it that their popularity is 
deserved, because they are written for a particular public and 
precisely meet its needs. They are simple but interesting 
thoughts about the Gospel narrative; such as devout Presby- 
terians turn into sermons, and devout Romans or Anglo- 
Catholics make into meditation, but which are less common with 
the middle, and perhaps middling, class of minds than they 
might be with advantage. There are very quotable passages of 
all grades of suggestion in the volume, but, as it can be warmly 
recommended to persons of simple but shrewd devotional tastes, 
or for order by book-clubs of clergy and the like, it is not needful 
to go further into detail. 


Samplers and Tapestry Embroideries. By Marcus B. Huish, LL.B. 
(Longmans and Co. £2 2s.)—This book is founded on an exhibition 
“held in the spring of 1900, at the Fine Art Society’s Gallery 
in London, at which samplers covering every decade for the last 
two hundred and fifty years were shown.” People who care about 
needlework will tind a great deal to interest them in this book in 
spite of its rather pedantic style. The great feature of tke 
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volume is the beautiful coloured plates, which the author says are 
produced by “a process of colour-printing which certainly out- 
distances any hitherto offered to book illustrators.” The colour- 
ing of these samplers is for the most part harmonious, and 
modern workers might profitably consult this book when think- 
ing out a colour scheme. The patterns, too, have much 
quaint charm. This branch of needlework has apparently 
quite died out, which is a pity, as these little pieces of 
canvas with their queer verses and queerer figures have 
perhaps a more peculiarly human interest than gorgeous 
chasubles or counterpanes. Mrs. Head’s notes on the stitches 
and materials used in samplers are clearly written, and are 
illustrated by examples enlarged from the originals. 


Beauty and the Beast Picture Book. [Illustrated by Walter 
Crane. (John Lane. 4s. 6d.)—We are glad to welcome this new 
edition of our old friend “ Beauty and the Beast,” “The Frog 
Prince.” and “The Hind in the Wood.” In these pictures Mr. 
Crane’s fancy and his sense of colour and decoration are well repre- 
sented, and they lend an additional charm even to such stories 
as the inimitable “ Frog Prince.” What could be more delight- 
ful than the picture of the royal dinner-table, with the frog 
eating out of the Princess’s plate, much to the amusement of the 
company, but to the disgust of the young lady? 


Virgin Saints and Martyrs. By S. Baring-Geuld. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 63s.)—M>. Baring-Gould gives us here a short account of 
the lives of a number of women eminent for piety and courage. 
The martyrdoms of the early Christians are not exactly pleasant 
reading, but the author tries to comfort the too-sensitive reader 
by saying “that in a moment of great excitement the nerves are 
not very sensitive.” ‘he chapter on St. Bridget is full of 
amusing stories. She was a stirring lady, and managed the 
affairs of the Irish, both worldly and other-worldly, much to 
their satisfaction, and in a thoroughly national spirit. The 
account of Sister Dora is perhaps the most striking chapter in the 
book. She was born in 1832 and died at Walsall in 1878, having 
spent most of her life in nursing and general devotion to the 
poor. She seems to have had a wonderfully fascinating per- 
sonality, as well as a great capacity for developing and organising 
hospital work of all kinds. 


SEELEY & CO.”’S BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


EMMA MARSHALL. A Biographical Sketch. 


By Beatrice MarsHarty. With Portraits and other Illustrations, 6s. 
“For the manner in which this charming little sketch of a beautiful and 
heroic life has been written we have nothing but praise.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


MRS. MARSHALL'S LAST STORY. 
and How 


THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER, 


She was Painted by Mr. Romney. <A Story by Emma Marsuwatt, Author of 
“Under the Dome of St. Paul's,” “In Westminster Choir,” &. With 
Tilnstrations after Romney and Gainsborough, ds. 
“‘ Written with that charm and feeling for the perfume of a period which the 
author has so frequently brought to bear on similar themes.”—Outlook, 


GENERAL JOHN JACOB, Commandant of 


the Sind Irregular Horse, and Founder of Jacobabad. By ALEXANDER 
Innes SHAND. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, lés. 

*« An admirable piece of ik.” —Spectator. 

*‘ A Warden of the Marches whose personal presence was considered equal to 


that of a regiment.”—1 in es. 
of Henrietta, Duchess 


MADAME. A Lite 



























of Orleans. By Jvi1a Cartwricut (Mrs. Henry Apr), Author of 
“*Sacharissa,” &. With 5 Portraits, 7s.6d. 

“The Merry Monarch’s lively; i enterta ning epistles to his s‘ster, as a con- 
tribution to onr knowledge of the social life of the seventeenth century, are 
probably unsurpassed save by Pepys’ wonderful Diary.” —Daily News. 

. oo ays 
DEAN SWIFT: his Life and Writings. By 
Geratp P. Moriarty. Cheaper Edition. With 2 Portraits on Copper, 3s. 6d. 

“J gularly bright and readable account of Swift and his works...... A very 

vivid picture of the man and his life.”—Speciator 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By Ciaune 


Purtzirs, Keeper of the Wallace Collection at Hertford House. Cheaper 
Edition. With 2 Po its on Copper, 3s. 6d. 
“The book is of solid worth, full of accurate information and sound criticism 
and very readable withal.”"—Times, 


NEW EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES. 
CHEAP BOOKS, PRETTILY BOUND, WELL ILLUSTRATED. 
BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 

TO THE LIONS: a ‘Tale of the Early Christians. By 

the Rev. A. J. Cuvurcu. With 8 Illustrations, 1s. 6d. : 
THE OLD LOOKING GLASS AND THE BROKEN 
LOOKING GLASS. By M. L. CuakteswortH. In Qne Volume, with 8 
IUustrations, ls. 6d. 
THE TWO SWORDS: a Story of Old Bristol. By 
Emma Marsuyatt. With 8 Dlustrations, ls. 6d. 
LION-HEARTED: the Story of Bishop Hannington’s Life 
— for ag en Girls. By the Rev. E. C. Dawsoy. With many 
ustrations, Is. 6d. 


London : SEELEY and CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW Books 
THE LOVE LETTERS 


PRINCE BISMARCK 


Edited by PRINCE HERBERT BISMARCK, 
With Portraits, 2 vols., £1 net. 

THE Times:—*They throw new licht i 
character ; they present a very complete’ and attracts 
picture of the ‘marriage of true minds,’ and of th 
relation which a perfect home life may hold to the life 
of a statesman at whose bidding momentous events wera 
unrolling themselves, and incidentally they illustrate 
those events and express in very racy language Bis. 
marck’s opinions upon the actors in them. ‘To his Wife 
he was always frank; and in these letters we have a 
series of delightfuily unreserved and caustic judgments 
as to most of the prominent people they came aeross,” 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF PRINCE BISMARSK. 


THE Dairy TeLecrapu.—‘* They are especially remark. 
able in that they show the statesman who, above ail 
others, was ‘a hard man’ to have been in his privat 
life gentle, tender, affectionate, and full of heart.” 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF PRINGE BISMARCK, 


THe Dartty News.—‘‘Love letters they are indeed, 
Whether they are written by the young man to the gir| 
he is about to marry or to the Princess von Bismarck 
by the great Chancellor, all alike breathe unalterable 
love and devotion.” 


STUDIES OF FRENCH CRIMINALS, 


By H. B. IRVING. 1 vol., 10s. net. 


THE ETERNAL CONFLICT—AN ESSAY, 


By W. R. PATERSON (Benjamin Swift). 1 vol., crown 8vo, és, 
Tue Darty Curonicty.—** It is well written by an able man desirous 
to think courageously and much perplexed by the vision of life, 
Mr. Patersen often hits out the fire-hot phrase and frames the 
sentence that will stick in the memory.” 


MR. ARCHIBALD LITTLE’S NEW BOOK ON CHINA. 
MOUNT OMI AND BEYOND, 


A Record of Travel on the Thibetan Border. 
By ARCHIBALD JOHN LITTLE, F.R.G.S. 
With a Map and Illustrations, 1 vol., 10s. net. 

Tue AtHeNxum.—‘*His book is not only full of interest for the 
general reader, but also instructive to those who value the observa. 
tions of a traveller qualified by long residence to understand and 
appreciate the people among whom he wanders.” 


New 6s. Novels and Stories, 
E. L. VOYNICH’S NEW NOVEL 
Mr. Heinemann begs to announce that he will publish a new 
and remarkable Novel by the Author of “The Gadfly” on 
Tuesday, April 30th :— 


JACK RAYMOND. 
By E. L. VOYNICH. 
To my own gods I go. 
It may be they shall give me greater ease 
Than your cold Christ and tangled Trinitics.”~K1Puine. 


TANGLED TRINITIES. 
By DANIEL WOODROFFE. 


Mr. W. L. Courtyey :—“A sad, bitter, poignant story, powerful and well 


written.” 
VOYSEY. 
By RICHARD O. PROWSE. 


DOROTHEA GERARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
SAW 


ST. 
By DOROTHEA GERARD. _ [Monday. 


FROM A SWEDISH HOMESTEAD. 


By SELMA LAGERLOF. 

Tue Srectator.—* We are giad to welcome in this delightful volume 
evidence of the unabated vitality of that vein of fantastic invention 
which ran purest in the tales of Andersen. The longest and most 
beautiful story of the collection is rendered touching and convincing 
by the ingenuous charm and sincerity of the narrator,” 


THE DOLLAR LIBRARY of AMERICAN FICTION 


A New Series of American Fiction in monthly volumes, price 
FOUR SHILLINGS each, or TWO GUINEAS, post-free, foe a subscrip- 
tion of 12 volumes. 


THE GiRL AT THE HALFWAY HOUSE 
By E. HOUGH. ; 
Tue ATHENZUM.—“In Mr. Hough we have a recruit to 
the ranks of novelists who not only knows how to tell a 
story in an interesting fashion. but also possesses 
unusual powers as a writer......Characterisation, style, 
and atmosphere are alike excellent.” 


PARLOUS TIMES. 


By D. D. WELLS, Author of “Her Ladyship’s Elephant.” 


HER MOUNTAIN LOVER. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND. 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


[May 1st. 
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mane AND CO.’S 
(I) Open-Air Books. 


THE HADDON HALL LIBRARY. 


ted by the MARQUESS of GRANBY, and Mr. GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 


at r volume. This Season's Volumes :— 


Cloth extra, 7s. 6d, net pe 


CRICKET & GOLF. 


on. ROBERT LYTTELTON. With 9 Illustrations from Old Prints of 
and Players Reproduced in Facsimile Colours and Photogravure. 
[On Monday next, 


By the 
Grounds 


BIRD-WATCHING. 


By EDMUND SELOUS. Illustrated with numerous Bird Studies by J. Sat 
Reproduced i in Photogravure and in the Text. [Shortly. 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES :— 


J. OTHO PAGET'S HUNTING; Dr. NISBET’S OUR FORESTS; Sir | 


DWARD GREY'S FLY-F'‘SHING; Dean HOLE’S QUR GARDENS; 


. S WILD LIFE IN HAMPSHIRE HIGHLANDS. 


and G. A. B, DEWAR'S 


ROMANTIC ESSEX. 


Illustrated with 3 Painter- 
[Just published. 





a Impressions by REGINALD A. BECKETT. 
rang te FC. Tuey. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


WHITE’S SELBORNE. 


“Temple Classics. Edited by C. Werkes. Illustrations from Bewick’s En- 
Cenc, "1s, ir limp lambskin, 2s. net. (Immediately. 





DENT’S COUNTY GUIDES. 
Eiited by GEORGE A. B, DEWAR. With Sketches by J. A. SYMINGTON 
and many Maps. PART I., “Story and Scenery,” by a Native of the 
County; PART IL, ‘* Natural History and Sports,” by Experts; PARTTIL., 
Gazetteer. Pocket Size, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. net per volume. 


SURREY. By Watrer Juxroup and Others. 
NORFOLK. By Wx. A. Dorr and Others. [Pubtishea. 
HAMPSHIRE & THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


by G. A. B. Dewar and Others. 
a wide and practical experience of guide- books for nearly forty years, 
we have no hesitation in saying that it is the best of its size (350 pp.) that we 
have as yet seen, It is a book that the general antiquary or lover of Nature 
will delight in.’ —Athenaum, 


[Shortly. 








TWO GARDEN BOOKS. 
THE PRAISE OF GARDENS: an 


Epitome. By A. F. StevExinG. 6 Photogravures and other Illustrations, 


cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 
By Mrs. 


A WORLD IN A GARDEN. 


hk. Nets. With 6 Photogravures by Jesstr Macerecor. 
4s, 6d, net. 





Cloth gilt, 





(2) Other Books. 
BALLADS OF THE WAR, 


Rawnstey, Second, Illustrated and I. ..,ed Edition, 


By Canon 


+ £0. 





> 


THE WORKING CONSTITUTION, 


OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. By the Right Hon. Leonary U. Courts 
Cloth gilt, Photogravure Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Full of accurate information and good sense.. 

Party spirit which would be commendable in any ‘one.’ ‘—Spe 


HANDEL. 


sicians.”) Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustratic 







, 38, 6, net 
the whole story is excellent reading, altogether apart from its musical 
value, ’—Daily News 


OSWALD VCN WOLKENSTEIN, 


) LAST MINNESINGER OF TIROL. By Signora Vitiart. With 
: may Tl ustrations, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. net. 
“As tull of romance as i any rom: ntic novel of to-day, and the authoress tells 
tina very attractive way.”—Literature. 





HANDBOOKS FOR VISITORS TO ITALY. 


THE MEDIZ-VAL TOWN SERIES. 


Pocket Size, with 50 Sketches and Reproductions and Maps, cloth gilt, and 


limp leather. 
ROME. 


; 3y Norwoop Youne. Cloth, 4s. 6d. ; leather 
Ener Seltcgetitien texted Soose siattnnsinn:” 
FLORENCE. By Ep.G. Garpner. 4s. 6d. & 5s. Gd. net. 
ASSIS!, By Lina Durr-Gorpon. 3s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. net. 
PERUGIA. By M. Symonps and L. Durr-Gorvoy. 


6d. and 4s, 6d. net. 


—Monikly Review. 





Illustrated CATALOGUE and Special LISTS on Application, 
J. M. DENT and CO., 29 & 30 Bedford Street, W.C. 


.. Written with 6 an absence of | 
af - 


3v C.F. A. WILLIAms. (« Master | 
n h 


BY MR. CHARLES MARRIOTT: 
THE NEW WRITER. 


THE COLUMN. 


NEW EDITION JUST READY, COMPLETING 
18,000 COPIES. 
OF ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


“* Whoever Mr. Charles Marriott may be, he has written avery remark- 
able novel...... Let us be thankful to Mr. Charles Marriott. He has written 
a book very fresh, very original, very interesting, and suggestive. ITe has 
handled situations in the true spirit of an artist. His style is carcful. 
Above all, he thinks for himself.” 

— Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

‘A notable book. It is as far removed from the fiction, the average 
fiction, of to-day, as Snowdon’s summit from the level of Primrose Hill. 
In its symbolism and characterisation Mr. Marriott achieves that which 
zs accomplished only by the very few. He is a true artist.” 

—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

** A notable book...... ‘The Column’ is an important book.,....A novel 
which brings toyether strong and subtle power of sugicsting ‘character, 
remarkable humour, and all the best faculties of the writers known to every 
one..... Some of his dialogue is as humorous as anuthing recently written ; 
all his characters have stepped from life into his pages, to be turned ahout 
and displayed by a mind which lets nothing escape.” —DAILY NEWS. 

“Tt is the work of a strong brain—it is evident that Mr. Marriott has 
thought, felt, observed, and read jor himself. When you have swung tato 
the wuthor’s stride he makes an exhilarating companion, and he des not 
allow you to turn aside. Many of his phrases have a fine quality.” 

—ACADEMY. 

** The people who know, or think they know, ‘what's what’ in advance 
of their fellows, are suddenly talking about a novel ealled * The Column, 
by an unknown writer. Strangely enough, they have dropned this time 
on ‘ the real right thing, as Mr. Henry James would say.”—STANDARD. 


‘© To the ordinarg novels of the day it is as light is to darkness ; the 
work of a man who can think, and possesses a pen worthy of his fine 
imayination.” —DAILY MAIL. 

“Mr Marriott is an artist......he draws his character excellently, and 
with the liahtest of hands .. ..Mr. Marriott is undoubtedly a person to be 
| counted with.” —MORNING POST. 

** The reader of novels will be grateful to find a book which is so entirely 
| outside the common ruck of fiction as Mr. Marriott's ‘Column.’ Here, 
| at least, is a work which has been claborately studied and wrought toa 

hiyh literary perfection. This story is so well written, and so much of tt 

is such a lively comment on real phases of life, that we have no hesitation 
| incommending wt. It is full of ability, and its excellent workmanship 
| makes it specially welcome to a reviewer or a reader who is jaded with 
ill-written novels.” —W ESTMINSTER GAZETTE, 


Crown Svo, 6s. 








READY MAY Ist. 


THE ARISTOCRATS: 


Being the Impressions of the Lady Helen Pole during her Sojourn 
in the Great North Woods, as spontaneously Recorded in her 
Letters to her Friend in North Britain, the Countess of Edge 


and Ross. ae 
| Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘MEN AND LETTERS. By Herserr Pavt 


C ‘rown 8vo, 58. net. 


THE QUEEN’S CHRONICLER, and other 


Poems. By StepHeN Gwynn, Author of ‘‘ The Decay of Sensibility,” &e. 
Crown Svo, 3 3s. 6d. 

















JUST PUBLISHED. 


IN HIS OWN garner 


| By FREDERIC BARON CORVO. Crown 8vo, 68, 
SOME PRESS OPINIONS: 
‘A vivid and original book.” —OuTLoor. 
“ We seldom meet with a book of such refreshing worth." —LitTERaARt WORLD. 
~ Prquisitely delicate fantasy.”—Star. 
“ We can cordially recommend tie boo ic." —LITERATU RE. 





“ Toto is always deligh tful and w 2 reading. 


—PaLtt Marti Gizerte 


FLOWERS OF PAR NASSUS. —Vol. IX. 
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Notice.— With this week's “SPECTATOR” 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


YHERE is very little war news to report, except further 
‘| captures of men, guns, horses, and rifles. Lord 
Kitchener, telegraphing from Pretoria on Thursday, reckons 
the totals since his last telegram at 115 prisoners, 98 horses, 
and one Krupp 12-pounder gun. The Boer casualties he puts 
at six killed. He also mentions that a 4:7 gun and a Maxim 
were found destroyed at Helvetia. Our casualties he reports 
as one man killed and seven men slightly wounded. The 
accounts of the special correspondents with various columns 
give other particulars, mostly favourable. On the whole, it is 
clear that though the work is slow, there is progress. If we 
must, as General Grant put it, “ fight it out on these lines all 
summer,’ so be it. If the Boers think there is the slightest 
inclination here to weaken on the war issue, they are 
making a terrible blunder. The heart of the nation is 
absolutely sound on the war, and though, very naturally, 
there is a good deal of swearing over the new taxes, there is 
not the shadow of a suggestion of stopping the war in order 
to stop the effusion of treasure. The British people will 
spend their last sixpence, if necessary, in this quarrel. 
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The Powers in China are not a step nearer to their indem- 
nity. They all apparently wish to leave Pekin, but are afraid 
to go without their money, and cannot agree either as to its 
amount or the method of raising it. The Court gives 
them no help, and still refuses to enter Pekin, while small 
“armies” of Chinese are seen in every direction, one having 
just fought a British detachment and been beaten. The 
Privy Council bas been abolished in favour of a smaller body, 
with Prince Ching as chairman; but the Government 
apparently fears to appoint a Foreign Secretary lest he 
should be too powerful, or at all events too decided. The 
belief in Chinese minds that there will be no return to 
Pekin continues, but they seem to understand their own 
Court no better than the foreigner does. Both in France and 
Germany there is acute fretting at the useless expense going 
on, as there would also be in England but for the illusion 
that we are in some way thwarting Russia. Lastly, there are 
rumours of Chinese attacks on Mukden, but whether they are 
ordered from Sian, or are local outbursts, no one mentions. 


Last in the flood of rumours from Shanghai is one to 








which some attention should be paid. It is to the effect 
that the Government of Japan, which watches events in 
China from an entirely separate point of view, has always 
been in relations with the party of reform, and is now 
inclined to protect them openly, and demand the exclusion 
of the Manchu dynasty. The veil is as thick round Tokio 
as round Sian, but it is almost certain that if Japan 
resolves to fight Russia, she will take this line. Her states- 
men will peremptorily need help from China, they believe 
the Manchus will not give it, and they may contemplate 
their overthrow by the aid of some internal party. H, 
which is the theory, the Reformers are as strong as the 
Taepings were, Japan could furnish them with officers and 
artillery from Formosa, and at least gain control of the South 
and Centre with their vast resources. If the Chinese are 
like anybody else, they must be disgusted alike with the 
foreigner and their own dynasty, and may welcome aid 
from the only Mongolian State which could give it. It is all 
misty as yet; but that the present muddle will be followed, 
when the intruders retire, by some great internal movement 
hardly needs argument. The Reformers who are ready to 
rise seem to Europeans the most likely agents in that move- 
ment; but there may be some Manchu Prince of capacity 
who will cut his way to the throne. 


The Japanese are greatly excited by the action of France, 
which has promised a loan of four or five hundred thousand 
pounds to the Government of Korea in consideration of some 
railway concessions. They suspect that France is acting as 
the cat’s- “paw of Russia, and have addressed to Korea a 
“courteous” but serious remonstrance. They think that as 
principal debtor of the Korean State, France will exercise an 
influence which will always be pro-Russian. It remains to be 
seen whether Korea will yield; but everything which happens 
in that kingdom, or in Manchuria, deepens Japanese suspicion 
of Russian designs. 


M. Deleassé has arrived in St. Petersburg, and the 
Russians are showering flatteries upon him, giving dinners, 
for example, at which all who are great in Russia attend. 
This naturally leads to further conjectures as to the object 
of so upusual a visit. In Paris it is represented as a pure 
act of friendship, but there are two or three other, perhaps 
more probable, solutions of the mystery. One constantly 
repeated is that the French Government wishes the 
Russian Embassy to be changed, as_ the present 
Ambassador and his suite are too friendly to the 
Nationalists. Another is that M. de Witte greatly 
needs a loan of twenty millions, and wishes to raise it in 
France. A third is that Russia wishes for a naval station in 
the Mediterranean, and proposes to buy Biserta. A fourth is 
that M. Deleassé desires Russian sanction and aid for his 
schemes in Morocco; while a fifth is that Russia is anxious to 
know whether her great ally can be relied on against Japan 
in the Far East. Hitherto France has played an independent 
part in China, interfering mainly as ex-officio protector of 
Roman Catholic missions. France will certainly not go 
further unless great advantages are offered her, and Count 
Lamsdorff would like to know confidentially what her terms 
would be. That seems a reasonable conjecture, but nowadays, 
when nobody says anything except Count von Biilow, no one 
can do more than speculate. 





The Crown Prince of Germany has been entered as a 
student at Bonn, his father being present at the ceremony. 
The Emperor received in the evening an entertainment from 
the crack corps of the University, the “ Borussia,” and made 
an eloquent and rather touching speech. After a kindly 
reference to his own father and to Prince Albert, husband of 
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“that now glorified, queenly woman,” Queen Victoria, both 
Princes having studied at Bonn, his Majesty descanted on the 


glories of the Rhine and the old history of Germany. Her | 


time of splendour, he said, was the time of Frederick 
Barbarossa, but it came to naught, because the idea of the 
old Empire was universalism, and national strength requires 
territorial demarcation. Universalism is too fluid; “it 
hinders crystallisation.” Now, however, thanks to God and 
Kaiser William the Great, the Empire is formed, and the 
duty of students is to use their strength to make that 
Empire stable, and not “to squander it in cosmopolitan 
dreams.” The Emperor is eloquent, but might not the perora- 
tion of his speech be quoted by Herr Richter when he 
inveighs against the new Welt-politik? Oan one base a world- 
policy upon anything but a cosmopolitan dream ? 


Privilege dies hard on the Continent. It appears that even 
in Austria, which is more gently governed than Germany, 
the members of the Imperial House are protected against 
“offensive” criticism by a statute which punishes it with five 
years’ imprisonment. The law is not worked severely, but on the 
24th inst. Dr. Pernersdorfer, a Social Democrat, asked for its 
repeal on the ground that the heir to the Throne had stepped 
out of his seclusion to deliver a furiously Ultramontane speech. 
The Premier, however, peremptorily rejected the demand, 
declaring that the Government would never repeal a law 
of great antiquity essential to the protection of the 


Monarchical idea. The Clericals, the Conservatives, and 
the Anti-Semites all voted against the proposal of 
urgency, and Dr. Pernersdorfer obtained only forty 


votes. The Times correspondent in Vienna declares, however, 
that the Clerical question rapidly increases in importance, 
the Clericals being greatly encouraged by the recent speech, 
and hoping to get rid of constitutionalism altogether. As we 
have argued elsewhere, crusades of that kind usually fail in 
our time, but there can be no doubt that in all Catholic 
countries the struggle between Liberalism and the Church is 
growing warm. The difficulty is to gain an insight into the 
real opinion of the silent masses. 


The very home of Anti-Semitism is Algiers, where the 
Mayor is an Anti-Semite, and any mob attacks any Jew at 
sight with impunity. Yet such is the irony of fate that this 
Mayor has just issued a decree which will probably do more 
to preserve Jews from assault than any amount of garrison. 
He has ordered them to abandon the gabardine and dress in 
European costume. It is twenty years since we advised the 
great Jews of England and France, who were alarmed by the 
spread of anti-Jewish feeling in Germany and Eastern 
Europe, to advise their countrymen to abandon their distinctive 
garb, and clothe themselves, as French and English Jews 
have done, in the “garments of civilisation.’ There is no 
religious idea in the dress, which is, we believe, nothing 
but the Arab “ haik ” thickened to meet the necessities of a 
chillier climate, but persecution has made obstinacy a virtue 
with Jews, and we daresay the tribe in Algeria will resist. 
It is odd they should, for the Jew hates to be regarded as an 
Asiatic, and never will be considered anything else while he 
dresses like one. 


The reception of the Duke of Cornwall at Singapore must 
have been a remarkable sight. The population there, though 
often unruly, is attached to the British flag, without which 
their wealth would soon disappear, and the crowds which 
swarmed out to see the great King’s heir included every 
race of the Far East, Chinamen, Malays, Siamese, Burmese, 
Filipinos, and representatives from the whole Archipelago, 
all in different costumes, and all kept in order by the Sikh 
garrison, and the certainty that a man-of-war could destroy 
the town in half-an-hour. The Chinese predominate, they 
are exceedingly rich, and they are, if anything, too completely 
self-coverned; but the Malays are the most interesting alike 
from their character, their bearing, and their connection with 
the semi-independent States of Malaya. Four Rajahs from 
these States attended a Durbar on April 22nd, wonder- 
fully gorgeous figures who really retain among their own 
people almost despotic power. They have rare energy 
these Malays, and one would like to know a little more 
certainly than at present whence they came. They have the 
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character, and we incline to believe them sprung from ay 
early cross between some Mongol tribe which had wenieal 
South and Arab settlers. They have the way of standing f 
the Arab, his furious courage, and his readiness, hada 
pressed either by enemies or his own love of adventure, 
take to the sea. They conquered Madagascar, and may hens 
furnished much of Polynesia with its chiefs, 





The French Minister of Education, M. Le 

issued a circular to all heads of colleges or insite 
schools of any kind, requiring them to prohibit the distrib. 
tion of pamphlets or writings of any kind calculated to 
propagate particular ideas. “ Youths,” says M. Leygues 
“should be rigorously kept out of party disputes al 
struggles, or anything foreign to the object of their studies” 
The Times correspondent in Paris says all the parties 
approve this decree because each thinks the writings 
of his opponents will be forbidden, and he laments 
for himself the leniency of the circular, which, he 
says, is “so evasive and vague that it threatens no 
one.” Tous it seems to threaten one person very directly 
namely, the lad who wishes to know something besides ie 
lessons. M. Leygues’ idea clearly is that the youth of France 
should be brought up in cells, should be carefully sheltered 
from the open air, and should be fed intellectually only on a 
few books provided by the State. He will find if he succeeds 
that he has produced a race of weaklings, who will be carried 
away by the first breeze of free speech that meets them. It 
is all, say the French, in the interest of the Republic; but da 
lads in Massachusetts or Berne develop into Monarchists ? 


On Monday the House of Commons debated the quege 
tion of Irish University education. Mr. Dillon, who 
moved the Motion, was supported in a very able speech 
by the only Roman Catholic Unionist who sits for an 
Trish seat,—Mr. Martin Morris, the Member for Galway, 
and son of Lord Morris. Colonel Saunderson,~ who 
took up the irreconcilable Orange attitude, dilated upon 
the evil results of Roman Ctaholic education, and 
pointed to the eighty Nationalist Members to enforce 
his argument,—apparently quite oblivious of the fact that 
he was only undermining his own proposition. It would be 
reasonable enough, if not in very good taste, for an advos 
cate of a Roman Catholic University to point to the Irish 
Members and to say, “Look at the results of not providing a 
form of University to which Irish Roman Catholics will 
send their sons.” But to say “Look at them,” and then 
argue that there must be no change in the conditions which 
produce the typical Nationalist Member is a preposterous 
error in logic. 


Mr. Balfour's speech winding up the debate was an admir- 
able piece of work. His main contention, as before, was in 
effect that it is better to have an imperfect University to 
which Irish Roman Catholics are willing to send their sons 
than no University at all. Mr. Balfour also showed that it 
would be very undesirable from the Protestant point of view 
if Trinity College were swamped by Roman Catholics, 
Colonel Saunderson said he would welcome Trinity College 
being flooded by Roman Catholic students from all parts of 
Ireland. “I confess,” said Mr. Balfour, “ my Protestantism does 
not go that length.” As our readers know, we heartily agree 
with Mr. Balfour. We greatly prefer the Protestant 
atmosphere, and believe it to be vastly freer and better 
than the Roman Catholic atmosphere; but we can understand 
the point of view of the Roman Catholic who holds a different 
opinion. For example, nothing would induce the present 
writer to send a son to a University with a Roman Catholic 
atmosphere, but the intensity with which he holds that opinion 
enables him to realise the way in which Roman Catholics 
regard the matter. Considering that the bulk of the Irish 
people are Roman Catholics, they ought to have a University 
with a Roman Catholic atmosphere. Whether it will be an 
efficient or an inefficient seat of learning is beside the mark. 
The need is not to create an ideal seat of learning, but to 
satisfy an Irish demand not malum in se and not inconsistent 
with the existence of the Union. 





Mongol cheek-bone, but they are utterly unlike Mongols in 


We cannot help feeling that this question has been to some 
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extent advanced by the discussion. Although no division 

s taken, and although Mr. Balfour specially disclaimed 
pe right to speak for his colleagues or his party, it was 
pee 8 that no prominent English Unionist took sides 
pi" Mr. Balfour's view, and that the only fierce opposi- 
pe was from the North of Ireland. While the war is still 
going on it is quite right that Mr. Balfour should refuse to 
create difficulties in his party by insisting on his views being 
recognised by his colleagues and carried into operation. 
When, however, we enter smooth water again, it seems 
to us that he will be bound to put the matter to the touch, 
and to make it clear to his colleagues that they must choose 
betweea him and Colonel Saunderson,—for that is what 
+t comes to. The question is bound up with the true Unionist 
as opposed to the Nationalist solution of the Irish problem, 
and cannot be treated as an academic question. The grant of 
a Roman Catholic University and the reduction of the over- 
representation of Ireland are two measures which ought to be 
carried before the next General Election. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday the Resolution 
authorising the levying of Income-tax at 14d. in the pound 
was passed, after a somewhat sterile debate. The Irish 
Members protested against the rise in the Income-tax as 
necessitated by a war which Ireland condemned, while on the 
other hand more than one Radical Member argued that it 
should have been raised by 4d. instead of 2d. Sir Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett actually admitted that the Budget “as 
a whole was as fair as could be devised in the circum. 
stances,” and lectured the coalowners and coal merchants 
for their unpatriotic outcry. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
in his reply met the arguments for the exemption 
of incomes below £500 from the additional Income-tax 
by stating that financially it would be extremely immoral in 
a year of increasing Income-tax to single out a particular 
class for relief. He did not look forward to a 14d. tax as a 
permanency, hoping that the additional taxation proposed this 
year would turn the thoughts of the country to the virtues of 
economy, and contended that by the increase of the Death- 
duties the burden was now practically fair as between 
incomes derived from brains and those derived from pro- 
perty. After Sir William Harcourt had expressed his 
entire agreement with these sentiments, the division was 
taken, with the result that the Resolution was carried by 363 
to 88, or a majority of 275. 


We are glad to record that on Wednesday the House of 
Commons, by a majority of 157 (279 to 122), read a second 
time the Bill legalising marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister. Though we recognise the sincerity of the opponents 
of the Bill, we cannot but feel amazed at many of the argu- 
ments used by the so-called Chureh party to prevent the passage 
of the Bill. A great deal was said about the Christian law of 
marriage, but unless the Christian law is to be held to be the 
same thing as the law of the mediwval Church, it was of little 
force, and there wasa tone of heat and exaggeration about 
the whole opposition which was not creditable to those who 
ledit. For example, Lord Perey was so far carried away as 
to declare that no member of the Church of England must 
think “that this Bill could be passed and at the same time the 
connection between Church and State be maintained.” Even 
more reckless and unreasonable was the allegation that 
the legalising of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
would weaken the sanctity of the marriage tie and 
produce a condition of things under which marriage 
would become a voidable contract. That might be a 
valid argument against a Bill giving new facilities for 
divorce. It is surely most absurd and illogical to use it 
against a Bill to facilitate marriages. We sincerely trust that 
the Bill may become law this Session, and a very disagreeable 
controversy be set at rest. We may add that Sir Henry 
Fowler's speech in support of the Bill contained a masterly 
exposition of the law. 


On Thursday the Tea-duties were carried by a majority of 91 
(221 to 180). The Chancellor bas thus got his Resolutions. 
It is clear from the answer given to the deputation of persons 
interested in the coal trade that the Cabinet, as we have 
argued elsewhere was essential, do not mean to give way in 








regard to the export duty. The threat of a coal-strike to 
overawe the House of Commons and the Government is 
ridiculous. As we have said, we do not feel any enthusiasm 
for the Coal-tax, but it must now be carried through. If after 
a year’s, or say two years’, trial, it proves to be seriously in- 
jurious, it can be, and of course will be, repealed. 


In the House of Lords on Wednesday Lord Alverstone, 
in moving the second reading of the Prevention of Cor. 
ruption Bill, paid a very proper tribute to the immense 
industry and ability devoted to the subject by the late 
Lord Russell of Killowen. Speaking for himself, and 
as the result of a great deal of personal work, he was con- 
vineed that the case for some such legislation as was fore- 
shadowed in the Bill was overwhelming. Lord Alverstone 
further defended the provision which made it an offence to 
solicit corrupt bribes, even though the soliciting was unsuc- 
cessful,—a provision which was already law with regard to 
municipal officers under the Public Bodies Corrupt Practices 
Act. The Lord Chancellor, who followed, while applauding the 
design of the measure, spoke of the peculiar difficulties of 
reconciling its meaning with the construction that might be 
put on its wording. The Select Committee had, he thought, 
greatly improved the first draft, and on his recommenda- 
tion the Bill was read a second time without further debate. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who presided at a dinner 
given to celebrate Liberal and Progressive victories in West 
Islington held at the Hotel Cecil on Wednesday, spoke at 
length on the Budget proposals of the Government, con- 
demning the Coal and Sugar taxes with great vigour, but ex- 
pressing his implicit trust in the integrity and anti-Protec- 
tionism of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. Sir Henry began his 
speech by remarking that he “ had always been most particular 
and scrupulous to disclaim for the Liberal party any 
responsibility for the war,—for the cause of the war, for the 
conduct of the war, and for the consequences of the war.” He 
was less cautious later on in the evening, when, in replying to 
the toast of his health, he observed that “he was accused of 
having an abominable name and of always sitting on the 
fence. A nice, comfortable fence was a good place when the 
ground around one was marshy.” This deliciously naive con- 
fession almost eclipses Sir Henry’s famous advice to his 
party in May, 1899: ‘“ We must not be too sanguine, we need 
not be too rash.” We note that Mr. Lough, M.P., the prin- 
cipal guest of the evening, testified that “the West Islington 
Liberals had followed one political faith from the beginning, 
namely, distrust of Mr. Chamberlain.” If that be so, they 
have still to learn that a party which makes personal animosity 
a cardinal tenet of political faith condemns itself to sterility 
and failure. 


The Secretary of State for War has appointed a Committee 
to consider the education of candidates for commissions in 
the Army and the system of training at Woolwich and Sand- 
hurst, and to report whether any changes are desirable in tha 
present methods of entrance into the Army. The following 
will form the Committee:—The Right Hon. A. Akers- 
Douglas, M.P. (chairman); the Rev. Dr. Warre, Head-Master 
of Eton; Mr. F. W. Walker, High Master of St. Paul's 
School, Hammersmith; Colonel Jelf, C.M.G., Royal Engi- 
neers; Lieutenant-Colonel Hammersley, Lancashire Fusiliers; 
Captain Lee, M.P., late Professor of Strategy and Tactics, 
Royal Military College, Canada; and Captain W. E. Cairnes, 
Royal Irish Fusiliers (secretary). That is, as far as we can 
judge, a very well-named Committee. We trust that 
the scheme set forth by the Duke of Bedford in our 
columns will be carefully considered by the Committee. We 
note with interest the appointment of Captain Cairnes as 
secretary. That Mr. Brodrick should have given the 
post to one of the most trenchant critics of the War 
Office in the Press is a sign of liberality of view not too 
common in official quarters. We have not always been able 
to agree with Captain Cairnes’s suggestions for Army reform, 
but as to his ability and general competency there can be no 
question. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 94}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY. 


HE agitation which is always provoked by new forms 

of taxation is at present in full swing, but we do not 

think that it will produce any very great results. Itis clear 
that theGovernment cannot yield tothe popularclamour that 
has arisen in regard to the Coal-tax, forto dothat would make 
the task of raising money in great emergencies impossible. 
If the Government were to yield now, people would feel that 
it was only necessary to scream loud enough to prevent 
taxation, and whenever in the future any change was made 
in our fiscal system obnoxious to a particular class, the 
word would be passed round,—“ Remember what happened 
in regard to the Coal-tax. If we only protest loud enough, 
we shall beat the Treasury and get the proposed tax 
withdrawn.” The impossibility of yielding to a popular 
outcry when once a tax is officially adopted should, of 
course, make Governments extremely cautious as to fiscal 
innovations, but when once they have decided on a tax, 
and announced its adoption as part of their policy, they 
must stand or fall by it. Hence, though, as our readers 
know, we feel very little enthusiasm for the Coal-tax, we 
hold that the Government—except for making reasonable 
provision in regard to previous contracts—must stick to 
their guns. We do not believe that there is any serious risk 
of their being turned out of office because they insist on 
their Budget being carried out in its entirety, but 
whatever risk there is must be run. We do not 
believe in the risk because we believe that the British 
public takes very much the view of the fiscal and political 
situation which we do,—that is, that the essential thing, 
the thing to which the whole energies of the nation must 
be devoted, is finishing the war. Till it is finished, and 
finished in a way to produce a lasting peace in South 
Africa, the nation must concentrate its whole energies on 
beating the Boers. But this cannot be done if the country is 
first to be plunged intoa Ministerial crisis,and then, perhaps, 
to emerge with a Ministry which will probably be half- 
hearted in regard to carrying on the war, and will certainly 
be thought by the Boers to be inclined to another Majuba 
veace. A change of Ministry now would give a new lease 
of life to the war, and not only raise hopes of a final triumph 
in the heart of every Boer in arms, but would bring thou- 
sands back into the field. Hence the nation feels that there 
must be no change of Ministry now, and that nothing must 
be done to give the slightest suspicion that we are falter- 
ing in our work. Whatever quarrels the country may 
have with the Cabinet, either on the ground of efficiency or 
of want of soundness in its fiscal policy, must be settled when 
the war is over. At present there is but one duty for all 
who care for the welfare of the Empire, and indeed for its 
safety, and that is to back up every endeavour of the 
Government, to give them for the time the fullest possible 
confidence, and to make the Boers and the rest of the 
world understand that while the nation is at war a British 
Cabinet will be given as free a hand as possible, and will 
run no risk of being turned out on any side issue, however 
important. If they were to fail or hesitate in the work of 
carrying on the war with energy, the Cabinet should not be 
allowed to last twenty-four hours. While they are 
prosecuting the war with vigour they must not be inter- 
fered with, but must be made to realise that they will 
receive every support and be allowed anything that they 
ask for. When a man’s house is on fire and his servants 
are busy putting it out the sensible householder does not 
stand by and abuse them because they paid too much for 
the fire-engine, or bought it on a foolish system of pay- 
ment, or did this or that stupid thing either before or 
after the fire broke out. He leaves all such matters alone 
for the moment, and tells them to go ahead with the work 
of putting out the fire. Further, he lets them know that 
he will give them anything they want to get through 
with the work in hand. The only thing which he 
will not stand is not going hard at the work of 
extinguishing the fire. ‘That is, we are certain, the 
only wise and patriotic attitude to adopt, and that is, 
we believe, the attitude of the nation. Though the 
coal owners and miners may grumble, the nation at large 
will yive the Cabinet for the moment whatever they say is 
necessary, and give it in the way desired. Till the war is 





—— 
really finished and resistance by the Boers finally relin 
quished, all other questions must be put aside, ‘ 

But though the nation is determined, and rightly deter 
mined, to put the finishing of the war before all other 
considerations, we by no means hold that the nation is 
agreed that the last word has been said either on the ea 
in which the national expenditure is raised or on the way 
in which it is spent. The nation is determined to haya 
not merely a strong but an invincible Navy. It ig also 
determined to have an Army which shall provide a reliable 
Regular Army for policing the Empire, a sound Militi, 
and Volunteer Foree, and a reservoir of trained men out of 
which armies can be raised in times of national emergence 
It is also determined that it will have a well-organisol 
civil administration at home. But though we are convinced 
the nation is right in its determination that these things are 
necessary, we are by no means convinced that these things 
can only be obtained by lavish expenditure, nor do we in 
the least despair of making the country view the matter in 
the same light. Hitherto Governments on both sides have 
always tended to the essentially feeble and helpless notion 
that if a thing is to be well done it must be done expen. 
sively. Either they have refused to spend anything, or 
else have in effect adopted the mischievous notion that the 
only way of getting the thing desired was by enormous 
expenditure,—the policy of big cheques. The notion 
that efficiency and economy are not only quite com. 
patible, but often go hand in hand, seems to be utterly 
banished from the Ministerial mind. The doing of 
something needful for the national safety is resisted as 
long as possible. At last, however, it is adopted, and 
then all notion of doing it economically is thrown to the 
winds. “If you are to be efficient, you must be extrava. 
gant. Therefore, either do not do the thing at all, or spend 
money with both hands.” That appears to be the working 
hypothesis of most British Departments. Against this 
mischievous doctrine we have repeatedly protested in the 
past, and shail continue to protest. It is quite possible to 
do things well and do them cheaply, and very often the 
care and trouble and anxious consideration developed in 
finding out how to do a thing cheaply react on the object 
of expenditure, and render its carrying out specially 
efficient. The Egyptian Army in the lean years of 
Egyptian finance is a good example in point. There 
was very little money to spend, and every item had to be 
considered, but at the same time it was absolutely 
necessary to have an efficient fighting force. The result 
was that money was spent only on necessary things, 
that a general spirit of alertness and vigilance pervaded in 
every department, and that the Army, as a whole, was ex- 
tremely efficient. Economy and efficiency were found not 
to be pulling different ways, but in the same direction. 
It was the same thing on a greater scale in the 
old Prussian Army. The Army that beat the Austrians 
at Sadowa was an Army raised and equipped under 
conditions which seemed absolutely niggardly. Yet 
nothing essential was left out, and the Army was one 
of the most efficient ever put into the field. The 
effort to practise economy produced a keenness and a pre 
cision which ended in efficiency In both the Egyptian 
and the old Prussian Armies things were cut so fine that it 





was impossible to tolerate inefficient men, ineflicient equip- 
ment, or an inefficient system. They were too costly to be 
employed when value had to be obtained for every penny. 
Now we believe that in the British Navy, in the British 
Army, and in the British Civil Service it would be quite 
possible for strong and resolute administrators to declare 
that they would insist not only upon as much efficiency as 
before, but on a far higher standard of efficiency, and at 
the same time practise an economy now quite unknown. 
In hunting out waste and discovering places where 
economies could be made, we feel certain that they would 
also discover a great deal of inefficiency, bad work, and bad 
organisation that at present owing to our lavish, easygoing 
way passes unnoticed. There is need for economy, and it 
can be obtained without any sacrifice in efficiency or 
the essentials of naval, military, and civil organisation. 
That is our firm belief, and we would most earnestly urge 
our rulers to consider the matter in this light before they 
commit us to a permanent revolution in our fiscal system. 
Let us pay what is necessary for our Services, but let us 
have value for our money. 

It is not for us to suggest how the reign of efficiency 
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onomy is to be introduced into the spending Depart- 
but we cannot help feeling that the present system 
of Treasury control does not really make either for 
sonomy or efficiency, but tends merely to petrifaction. 
Under it it is easier to waste money in old ways than 
to spend money efficiently on a new thing. That strict 
financial control is necessary we, of course, admit, but 
we cannot believe that we have as yet hit upon the right 
ght it not be possible to decentralise the 
Treasury, or rather to establish a Department of Financial 
Control in each Office which should belong to the Office, 
and leave the central Treasury only functions of general 
supervision and audit and the preparation of the national 


Budget as a whole? 


and ec 
ments, 


system. Mi 





THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW” ON QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 


T is a hurried age. The memoirs which will one day 
enable us to understand the character of Queen 
Victoria as we understand that of Queen Elizabeth or 
Queen Anne are already beginning to appear. The first 
article in the new number of the Quarterly Review is 
obviously a historical document, written by some one who 
from some position of vantage—he or she must, for 
example, have been present when Mr. Disraeli broke 
through all etiquettes to toast the Queen in a flower-laden 
speech at her own table as Empress of India—had closely 
watched the Queen, and that with seeing eyes. His 
account will be to many a revelation. They had thought 
of the Queen as the model for all constitutional Sovereigns, 
as she was, and will read with surprised interest that she 
had also a character of her own—in which, as in every 
redecessor of her House, a temperate obstinacy was a 
one feature—and possessed a fixed conviction as to her 
own lofty place in the kingdom and her own relation to her 
subjects. She was not only, as her people latterly began 
to think, a Mother in Israel, but that and many things 
besides. The middle class were right in believing that she 
belonged essentially to them. There was, it is true, one 
great exception, the character of the Latin and Celtic 
aces appealing to some hidden emotional side in 
her nature, so that she had for the Irish and the 
Italians admiration as well as liking. But essen- 
tially, alike in her limitations and her strength; in 
her firmness, which was never, for instance, shaken for a 
moment bv the disasters of the South African War; in her 
unintermitted, though sometimes grumbling, industry ; in 
her fixed resolve that duty, or, as her subjects call it, 
“business,” must go before pleasure; in her inability 
fully to appreciate literature or painting—she could | 
ly read poetry—in her love for the less original 
music and for faree: in her kindness, and _ also 
in her hardness—she could be moved to tears by her sub- 
jects’ love, but she never forgave a slight—and in her 
passion for outdoor life, Queen Victoria exactly represented 
the middle class. But she belonged also, down to her 
very heart, to the Royal caste of Europe. She believed | 
that, although she must seek and follow advice, it was for 
her to govern as well as reign, that the source of her 
power and the justification of her position was divine 
right, that lovaltv was the duty of all within her dominion, 
and that even had she been as bad as she was good, it would 
still have been her subjects’ duty to obey. She is said to 
have expressed this conviction once to Lord John Russell, 
and one wonders with what feeling she heard the exquisite | 
reply of the man who was at once a Liberal Premier and 
representative of a great Whig house. “Is not rebellion a 
sin?’ asked the Queen. “As a loyal subject of the house | 
of Hanover,” answered Lord John, “‘ I am unable to say that | 
itis.” To the Queen, says the Reviewer, Charles I. was | 
always the “ Roval martyr,” she would hear nothing against 
mes II, and it is reported, though the Quarterly | 
(oes not mention it, that she was greatly offended by the 
scorn which all historians, and Thackeray especially, have | 
poured upon George IV. The Queen could never 
bear, except from Mr. Disraeli, who had made her an 
Empress, and in a less degree from Lady Mount- 
Edgeumbe, the smallest infraction of etiquette, and when 
told, possibly in his interest, that some Minister had said | 
pleasant things of her, replied : “The point is not what he | 
thinks of me, but what I think of him.” The Quarterly ' 
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Reviewer adds the remark, rarely absent from intimate 
memoirs of great Sovereigns, that the Queen made 
no friends. There were people she approved greatly 
and people whom she trusted, and she was invariably 
kind, but those around her came and went without moving 
her Majesty to any keenness of solicitude about their 
absence or their presence close to her. “The indispensable 
person did not exist,” and as Lady Canning pointed out to 
all aspirants, the best-liked Lady-in-Waiting became next 
week—a number on the list. Through all her personal 
dignity was perfect, and, strange to say, captured the 
French, whose notion of dignity is a little more histrionic 
than ours, as completely as it captured her own Ministers. 
In 1855— 

“She was not known in France; Parisian society had not made 
up its mind whether it meant to like her or net. Her tiny figura 
disconcerted the critics, and somebody quoted Emile Deschamps, 
‘La reine Mab nous a visité.’ Paris decided at first sight that it 
did not like her English dress, and was frigid to her ‘ want of 
style.’ But within a week Paris was at the feet of the little great 
lady. Her conquest of France happened at the gala performance 
at the Opera. Everybody was watching for the sovereigns, and 
the moment was highly critical. The Empress was looking mag- 
nificent, a dream of silken splendour; the Queen, as ever, some- 
what disdainful of her clothes, had made no effort to shine. But 
when the party arrived at the box of the Opera, her innate genius 
for movement inspired her. The Empress of the French, fussing 
about her women, loitered at the door of the box; the Queen of 
England walked straight to the front, waiting for no help and 
anxious for no attendance. She stood there alone for a moment, 
surveying the vast eoncourse of society, and then she slowly 
bowed on every side, with a smile which the most consummate 
actress might envy. This was a great moment, and the way in 
which it struck the French was]extraordinary. ‘La reine Mab’ 
became from that day forth the idol of Parisian society, and ‘ the 
way she did it,’ the consummate skill of the thing, was celebrated 
everywhere by the amateurs of deportment.” 


The Queen felt, in fact, as all born Sovereigns feel, and 
have felt throughout history, that she stood apart— 
a separate personality occupying some place between 
God and the people—and one wonders whether that 
superb pride, much as it must offend the philosopher, 
or those who believe in the dignity of man, is really 
injurious to a Sovereign’s capacity for usefulness. Mr 
Langton Sanford, the historian whose sketches of the 
English Kings, published in our columns nearly a genera- 
tion ago, ought not to have been ephemeral—one in par- 
ticular, the estimate of William Rufus, had more insight 
in it than is found in most biographies—always said that 
this pride was on the whole beneficial, that it communicated 
an inner serenity, and placed the Sovereign in his own 
judgment above all castes. No one can press social 
influence upon a King, or tell him, as Mr. Delane was 
once told, “I am the Duchess of How can you 
refuse?” The loneliness such an assumption produces 





imust often be a pain, but it helps to secure to the 


peoples exemptions from the government of favourites 
—not by any means so frequent in history as people 
who remember only anecdotes think—and “a four- 
squareness to the winds of heaven” in the head of 
the State which must often be to the people of that 
State a source of strength. An heir of Charlemagne or of 


| Cedric might in the position of Napoleon III. have met 


with his Sedan, but he would not have resigned the throne, 
and if he had not resigned it ? Francis Joseph of 
Austria did meet a Sedan at Sadowa, and he is reigning 
now, a greater though a wiser Monarch than ever. The 
pride, with the ceremonial it enforces, may be “trying” 
to all immediately around the King, as the Quarterly 
Reviewer intimates that the pride of Queen Victoria was, 
but the happiness of the entourage of a Court matters little 
compared with the welfare of a people. And while we 
cannot for a moment believe in the doctrine of divine 
right, especially with its absurd corollary that the right is 
hereditary, and that some worthy lady or other in 





| Bavaria is, therefore, entitled to British allegiance, we 


can perceive that belief in it on the part of a King may, 
and often does, carry with it the correlative perception of 
duty towards his subjects. That was the effect of the 
feeling in the late Queen, and it has often lifted the souls 
even of inferior Monarchs to a devotion which surpasses 
that of most statesmen. An Italian President would have 
had difficulty in being a Charles Albert, who refused 
despotic power at the price of breaking his word. It is 
hard to argue out the question fully in the face of modern 
prepossessions, of which, perhaps, the first is that no man, 
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not even an Archbishop, can have a divine right to any- 
thing but his dinner; but at least as regards the Queen 
we may say, with Macaulay’s Roman soldier, “ Rome may 
well bear the pride of him of whom herself is proud.” 





LORD CROMER’S REPORT. 


ORD CROMER’S annual Report on Egypt is this year 
specially full of interesting things, and constitutes one 

of the most valuable lessons in the true Imperialism—the 
Imperialism of sanity and anti-Jingoism—that the British 
public has ever had put before it. In the details of the 
report will be found practical hints and suggestions that 
are worth the consideration of administrators all the world 
over,—a fact, indeed, already recognised, for the Report 
tells us that in a particular case inquiries as to the 
action of the Egyptian Government have been received 


from places as wide apart as New Zealand and 
Bosnia. But important as are the actual experi- 
ments ‘ried and _ successes achieved, still more im- 


portant is the spirit in which Lord Cromer approaches his 
task. That is the real lesson that we ardently desire should 
be taken to heart, and be made a source of inspiration 
throughout the British Empire. We should sum up the 
nature of that spirit in three words,—sympathy, caution, 
vigilance. What strikes one as one reads the record of 
British action in Egypt is the way in which these qualities 
are applied. Take first the point of sympathy. One 
feels in all Lord Cromer’s work that, though there is 
no gush, no sentimentality, no rhetorical enthusiasm, 
there is sympathy in the truest and most useful sense,— 
the sympathy of comprehension. He really understands the 

roblem before him, and the people who are the breathing, 
aa thirsting human factors in that problem, and by 
and through this sympathy of comprehension he gets at the 
very heart of the matter. It was said of Miss Martineau 
when she visited Egypt that the natives were never any- 
thing more to her than part of the scenery. Too often to our 
Imperial politicians and Governors the natives are merely 
part of the statistics,—ciphers that move about in tables and 
reports. In Lord Cromer’s case we always feel that the 
people of Egypt are never thought of by him as part of the 
political or statistical scenery. They are realities, not 
dark-coloured abstractions. But this sympathy of compre- 
hension is never allowed to obtain too complete a mastery. 
It is always balanced by a true caution and by that 
wise moderation which exacts a full view of all the 
circumstances, and does not exclude external conditions 
because they are disagreeable to the standpoint of 
sympathy. Burke laid it down that nothing absolute can 
be affirmed on any moral or political subject, and it is clear 
that Lord Cromer has realised to the full the meaning of 
the great Whig philosopher, and understands the dangers 
that lie in political panaceas. Lastly, and perhaps most 
important of all, comes the quality of vigilance. It is clear 
that Lord Cromer knows that it is not enough to have a 
good system and to give it the proper direction Unless 
its workings are watched, and watched, not with mechanical 
precision, but with an eager, active, questioning spirit, 
an administration will never accomplish its true work. We 
talk of the administrative machine, but in reality it is not 
a machine but a living organism which is always growing 
and developing, and that growth and development, even 
when the stock is sound and good, is often in the wrong 
direction. Hence the effects of every change and every 
new development require to be continually and anxiously 
watched. The bad or the useless growths must be 
checked or cut off, and the good and the useful encouraged. 
An alteration must be made here, a new device introduced 
there, a tendency to overgrowth stopped somewhere 
else. A man cannot start a perfect administration, and 
then go home to dinner or to sleep in the assurance that it 
will go of itself. The vigilance required in watching is as 
great in degree, though different in kind, as the vigilance 
required in the work of creating. 

We will take as a prime example of the spirit in which the 
British government in Egypt is conducted by Lord Cromer 
the working of the education system. Lord Cromer, 
like other wise men, is fully aware of the advantages 
of education to an Oriental people, but it is evident 
from his handling of the problem that he understands 
what kind of education is wanted by the Egyptian, and 








nil 
what also are the dangers that arise from applyi 


European ideals of education in a non-European country 

Hence he has avoided the tragic fiasco of so much of our 

Indian University education. Our Indian Administration 4 
generation and more ago, fired by a zeal (in itself most com, 

mendable) to educate the people of India in Western knoy. 

ledge, established a great educational machine. But whey 
they had established it they largely left it to itself. Th 
result has been that this huge machine has been year after 
year grinding out a wholly unnecessary supply of “baboos.” 

—Hindoos endowed with a parrot-like knowledge of 
English and English literature, whose only, or at any rate 
whose chief, conception of knowledge is something to be 
examined in, and whose one aim and object is to get a 
small post under Government, and to pass their lives in 

docketing papers, most of which had much better never hayg 
been written, or if written should have been destroyed on 

the day of their birth. Now Lord Cromer has realised 
the danger of creating a manufactory of “ baboos” in 
Egypt. Therefore he has not made a great educational 
factory and then turned it loose to work its will. Hg 
has gone cautiously, and has kept a vigilant eye on the 
way in which the native regards Western learning. Let 
any one read the paragraphs on education (pp. 49, 50, and 
51) in the new Report (Egypt No. 1, 1901), and they 
will realise at once what we mean. Lord Cromer tells us, in 
effect, that the Egyptian is eager to get his sons educated, and 
especially to have them taught English, because he wants 
them to get posts under Government, and believes that 
education is the royal road to this most coveted condition, 
But, as Lord Cromer points out, there are already far too 
many Government employs, and therefore the tendency 
ought to be, and must be, to diminish posts under Govern. 
ment. Hence it would be cruel to encourage a form of 
education which would ouly be adopted by the Egyptian as 
a means of getting Government employment. But Lord 
Cromer finds that while there is a tendency to too much 
literary education, there is a great neglect of technical 
schooling. ‘The demand for craftsmen and artisans isin ex- 
cess of the supply, and it is also probable that many lawyers, 
engineers, doctors, skilled agriculturists, and electricians 
could find posts outside Government. Therefore Lord 
Cromer is determined to encourage technical rather than 
purely literary education,—the technical education involv- 
ing, of course, a good primary education. What Lord Cromer 
has to say on the question of teaching English to the Egyptian 
is so sound and so powerfully put, and so well illustrates 
our point as to the spirit in which he approaches the 
problems with which he has to deal, that we will quote it 
verbatim :—* Amongst the many anomalies which existin 
this country, perhaps one of the strangest is that, to the 
best of my belief, the young Egyations generally are, at 
the present moment, more anxious to learn the English 
langnage than the English are to afford instruction in their 
own tongue. ‘The reason is obvious. The Egyptians, asa 
rule, think that they will have a better chance of obtaining 
Government employment if they know English than if 
they are ignorant of that language. Within certain 
limits, they are probably right. ‘The English, on the 
other hand, provided they are really acquainted with 
Egyptian circumstances and requirements, regard the 
matter wholly from an educational point of view. They 
have no desire to Anglicize the country. They wish to 
confine the study of foreign languages, whether English or 
French, to what is really necessary and useful to the 
Egyptians themselves. They are not led away by the 
superficial, and, in my opinion, generally erroneous view, 
that the study of French or English necessarily connotes 
the creation of French or English political proclivities. 
They would see with reluctance the undue growth of a 
class of Egyptians, many of whom would probably be 
doomed to disappointment in their aspirations for obtain- 
ing Government employment, who would, therefore, become 
discontented, and who would probably succeed better m 
life if the time passed in linguistic study had been devoted 
to other matters.” Lord Cromer sums up his remarks 
on the general question of education as follows :—‘“ I! ven- 
ture to think that the efforts of those who are interested 
in this matter should, for the time being, be more especi- 
ally directed to the improvement and extension of technical 
instruction, to female education, and to the development 
of such a general system of primary instruction, through 
the agency of the village schools, as shall in some degree 
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—— 
raise the general standard of knowledge throughout the 
try. 
ae sympathy, the caution, and the vigilance with 
which Lord Cromer here handles the education question is, 
as we have said, a good illustration of his method. We 
wish we had space to show these same qualities in action 
in the matter of that perennial question of the East, the 
indebtedness of the peasant ¢ tivators, for here can be 
geen to perfection Lord Cromer’s cautious and vigilant 
methods joined with a_ true understanding of the 
issues. Lord Cromer’s great contribution to this difficult 
roblem is that, instead of attempting to control the 
monevlender and to coerce him by law, he has provided 
an alternative for the fellaheen borrower. He has 
enabled the Egyptian bank to compete with the 
moneylender on his own ground, and thus the Egyptian 
ogsant can now borrow at 10 per cent. per annum, 
whereas before he often borrowed at 5 per cent. per 
mensem, or 60 per cent. perannum. The way in which this 
has been accomplished is most original. The bank could 
not formerly successfully compete with the moneylender 
because the cost of collecting the interest on the small 
loans was so excessive. But now the Government tax- 
collector collects the loan and interest instalments with 
the taxes, and thus the bank can afford to lend at a reason- 
able rate. At first it was said that cheap loans would 
only encourage over-borrowing and extravagance on the 
art of the fellaheen, but apparently this has not hitherto 
yen the result, and Lord Cromer does not think it will 
be. He regards his dealing with the moneylender 
roblem as still in the experimental stage, but he 
is evidently hopeful. If it proves a success, as_per- 
sonally we believe it will, the success will certainly be 
due to the spirit of sympathy, caution, and vigilance which 
we have described. Had Lord Cromer not had the true 
sympathy of comprehension for the fellaheen, he might 
very naturally have said it was impossible to help them. 
Again, had he let his sympathies carry him too far, he 
might have plunged either into some dangerous scheme of 
annulling usurious contracts under a system of equitable 
jurisdiction, or else have committed the Egyptian 
Exchequer to the work of financing the Egyptian culti- 
vator. His cautious habit of mind prevented him from 
falling into these errors, and his vigilance and command of 
detail may be relied on to prevent the system now under 
trial either from degenerating into a new form of taxation, 
or from hardening into a system too hidebound and un- 
elastic to be made use of by the ignorant tiller of the soil. 
We must before we leave the Report say one word as 
to the remarkable story of administrative injustice 
described under the heading “ Brigandage Commissions.” 
It isa story of hasty and panic methods applied to the 
administration of justice, and the results. In 1884 certain 
Brigandage Commissions were issued by Nubar Pasha to 
deal with the exceptional crime with which the country was 
full owing to the relaxations too hastily made in the old- 
fashioned and drastic methods of native rule. But 
these Special Commissions, though European in form, were 
carried out by natives, and under them many unfortu- 
nate men were condemned to long terms of imprisonment, 
not only on most insufficient evidence, but on evidence 
procured by torture. ‘These sentences have now been care- 
fully revised, with the result that about half of the men in 
prison under them have been released. The whole story, 
which should be read at length, shows the extreme danger 
ot hasty reform under unsuitable conditions. When the 
devil is driven out by a hasty and ill-considered reform as 
here, he is almost certain to return in a far worse shape 
than before. We abolished the Courbash and the old bad 
native Courts in a hurry and without due consideration, 
and the result was that the evil returned in sevenfold 
power in the shape of the Brigandage Commissions. 





CLERICALISM IN AUSTRIA. 


T is hard even for a native, nearly impossible for a 
foreigner, to form a detinite opinion as to the pro- 
spects of the Ultramontane party in the Austrian Empire. 
They themselves, it is understood, consider them unusually 
bright. There has been for years past a steady reaction, 
Which is also visible in the upper classes of France, towards 
what are called “ faithful ” ideas,—that is, towards implicit 








obedience not only to Rome, but to its great agents in the 
country itself. This has gone so far that the Tory of 
Austria—and Austria is full of Tories—is almost in- 
variably a Clerical, and the immense Conservative force of 
the Empire may be considered at least passively Ultra- 
montane. The Clericals have, moreover, won over for 
practical purposes a considerable section of the population 
of the cities, using as their lever the anti-Semitic feeling 
which in Austria, as in Germany, has almost the strength 
of a disease. Its source, as everywhere else, is envy and 
dread of Jewish intelligence, but it is deepened locally by 
a belief, true or false, that the Jews dislike or despise, as well 
as reject, Christianity. The Clericals have to an immense 
extent mastered the educational machine, and in the 
Cisleithan half of the Monarchy they have worked up the 
priesthood to a new, or, as they would describe it, a 
fighting, energy. They have always had great influence 
with the Slav peasantry and a portion of the German, and 
think that this would be deepened rather than relaxed if 
any religious contest arose. To complete their gratification, 
they now feel secure of the future, the heir of the 
Monarchy having proclaimed himself a militant Church- 
man, an attitude in which he is encouraged by 
his wife, who places herself at the head of the 
new party of “Crusaders,” and probably hopes, if 
the Ultramontanes win, to be absolved from the oath of 
renunciation, and to be recognised as Empress-Queen of 
Austria-Hungary. Such a party so led naturally thinks 
that, if only wisely guided, it may shortly have the whole 
Empire at its feet. Tradition is entirely with it, and the 
Army, which is nearly as powerful as in Germany, will, it 
is calculated, always obey the Emperor. 

The ocean of the Hapsburg Dominion is, however, full 
of cross-currents. Hungary, to begin with, has never 
been Ultramontane, and can hardly be made so. Its 
statesmen are in clerical matters Liberals, and its priest- 
hood is as completely penetrated with national feeling as 
that of Ireland. Even the Orders, it is stated, in 
Hungary refuse to assist the Jesuits to return, and where 
the Jesuits are not the Ultramontanes are rarely strong. 
The ruling Magyars are intent on earth rather than 
heaven, dread the ultimate designs of the Austrian 
Clericals, and are disposed to thwart any movement which 
would place them in possession of absolute authority. 
They approve the Triple Alliance, which would be dis- 
solved if persecution became effective, or if the Empire 
openly declared for the great object of the Vatican,— 
the dissolution of Italy into a Federation with the 
Pope for its nominal head. They, in fact, are not 
mastered yet, and owing to their devotion to their 
Constitution are most difficult to master, and they have a 
preponderating influence on the general policy of the 
Empire. That policy, moreover, cannot help being 
influenced by the strongly Protestant sentiment of the 
Hohenzollerns, and by the instinct of all Italians that 
Clericalism will never be at peace until the unity of their 
country is destroyed. The foreign policy of the Empire, 
therefore, collides with the Ultramontane idea, and that 
policy is of vital moment to the Hapsburgs. If, indeed, 
the Clericals could trust Russia, an alternative combination 
would be possible, and might be tried; but can the Papacy 
rely upon a heretical Power, which has for one of its 
first objects the conversion of all its subjects to the Holy 
Orthodox Church? Rome does not love Greek Christians 
or make concessions easily to the Czars. Then there is 
the struggle of races. The Clericals sway towards the 
Catholic Slavs ; and the Germans, seeing that, regard Ultra- 
montanism with suspicion, declare that although Catholics 
they will not be governed from Rome, and even in places 
threaten that if the question is to be one between their 
race and their creed, they will in a body march over to the 
Protestant side. Small groups of Pan-Germans have, 
indeed, done this already. We take that threat to be for 
the majority of Austrian-Germans a mere outburst 
of rhetoric, but it is always wise in considering 
tendencies to listen for the utterances of extreme men, 
and the movement alarmed, as well as shocked, great 
Catholic dignitaries. Protestantism grew strong in Eng- 
land although for years a majority desired to throw off 
tome without abandoning any of the dogmas of the 
Church. 

The great struggle will, we should imagine, be averted 
during the Emperor's life, Francis Joseph, though a 
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sincere Catholic, being indisposed, with so many difficulties 
on his hands, to plunge into a religious war, and when it 
comes we suspect the Clericals will be disappointed. They 
cannot in our day strike hard enough to be effective, the 
historic law of religious persecution being, not that it 
always fails—that is benevolent nonsense—but that it 
always fails if the infidel can resist and yet survive. The 
penalty of death daunts all but martyrs, and martyrs in 
modern days have been few. The clerics in Austria could 
not execute anybody, and expulsion cannot in modern 
economic circumstances be fully carried out. They will 
be hampered at every turn by the “ politic” ideas of the 
statesmen, who want, among other things, to reign in the 
Balkans, which are not Catholic; they will not face the 
determined opposition of large masses of their own sub- 
jects; and, finally, they will be impeded by a difficulty 
they do not expect,—hesitation in their own minds. We 
are all a little bemused in that respect by the evidence 
of history. We all think that Ferdinand of, say, 
1920 may be like Ferdinand of 1620; but he will not 
be. He will have been trained in a different way, will be 
surrounded by different circumstances, and will be com- 
pelled to employ very different agents. Catholics, it is 
said by themselves of themselves, never change, but no 
Christian race would now bear autos-da-fé, nor would any 
people convert another as Spaniards converted Mexicans 
or the Indians of Peru. They would hesitate, not so 
much from fear as from a different mode of regarding 
human life and human pain. A St. Bartholomew, even of 
Jews, not to mention Huguenots, has become impossible. 
The most a Clerical party could hope to do would be to 
ae the circulation of the Scriptures, or to disqualify 

rotestants for office, or to invade Italy on behalf of the 
Pope; and the gain from any of those attacks on freedom 
would, in the minds of statesmen, hardly compensate for 
the expense and the loss of power and the accentuation of 
resistance to every plan which they have ~ silly at heart. 
They remember the result of the Kulturkaimpf, and do not 
believe, as Cardinals possibly do, that the persecuted 
Catholics only triumphed because Catholicism is true. 
Of course, a fanatic mob will risk anything, but then a 
fanatic mob is a mob without intelligence, and very soon 
finds that its leaders are inferior, and that to succeed it 
must sacrifice comfort and quiet for too long a time. 
There will very probably be in Austria a great Ultramontane 
movement, and possibly great Ultramontane plans, but we 
see no reason to expect or fear any great results. 





BISHOP STUBBS. 


ORTUNE is not kind to Lord Salisbury in the matter 

of his episcopal patronage. There was a time when 

this would have meant that the Bishops refused to die. 
In those days bishopries were really prizes, and the prize- 
giver distributed them with little thought of anything 
save personal or party interest. Each fresh vacancy on 
the Episcopal Bench meant so many thousands a year to 
be given away, with no fear of the appointment being 
challenged or criticised on any such eccentric ground as the 
fitness of the presentee. Things have woefully altered since 
those golden days. Bishoprics are now worth very little, 
when the incomings and outgoings come to be compared ; 
and the Prime Minister, if he is really governed in his 
selection by the thought of what will be good for his party, 
has to veil that anxiety under an appearance of disinter- 
ested zeal for the Church. In Lord Salisbury’s case, 
indeed, there is no such anxiety to be veiled. He is, we 
may be sure, sincerely desirous of making the best appoint- 
ment he can. But the best appointment means the 
appointment of the best man, and the obstacles to the dis- 


| perfect Gallio, this plan would probably be the best. Ty 
would mean that he judged men simply by the amount of 
work done, while remaining altogether indifferent to the 
methods and objects of the worker. He might, for 
| example, appoint Canon Barnett to one vacancy and Mr 
Dolling to the next. But this entire superiority to party 
considerations is a counsel, and hardly a counsel of per 
‘fection. Men who have absolutely no preferences amo 
' religious parties are so unusual that it is safest nab 
look for them among Prime Ministers, and where the 
| Prime Minister is not of this rare type, the man of whom 
he has the highest opinion will probably belong to the 
| party with which he has, on the whole, most sympathy 
1f we listen to our contemporary, the Record, we shall 
come to the conclusion that Lord Salisbury’s personal pre. 
ference has been shown with a reckless and defiant com. 
pleteness which has made the English Episcopate a pre- 
serve of extreme High Churchmen. He was warned, 
indeed, only the other day, that, so long as he made Bisho 
of men like the new Bishop of London, he must be pre- 
pared to see Mr. Kensit’s angry passions rise at ey 
confirmation. But the Record’s idea of an extreme Hig 
Churchman is its own patent, and the general impression 
| left. by Lord Salisbury’s exercise of patronage is rather that 
| his choice commonly falls on a moderate High Churchman, 
and leaves extreme opinions well on one side. The 
| only other course open to him would be to take men of 
| extreme opinions, but to take them alternately from o 
| site camps. If Bishops were isolated and ingen 
authorities, there would be something to be said for this 
course. But this is exactly what they are not. On the 
contrary, they are a body of officials who have from time 
' to time to take common action, and to subordinate individual 
| preferences to the necessities of a general policy. There 
1s much about a man who is above all things “ thorough. 
| going” which attracts and impresses people, but he is not 
| likely to co-operate willingly and easily with men who are 
equally thoroughgoing in an opposite direction. In this 
| way we come back to the conclusion that Lord Salisbury’s 
system of episcopal patronage is probably the best within 
his reach. 

In replacing the Bishop of Oxford, Lord Salisbury 
will be spared one source of possible difficulty. He 
will not be expected to give the Episcopal Bench another 
occupant of equal learning. Bishop Stubbs’s death, fol- 
lowing so quickly upon tRat of Bishop Creighton, almost 
seems intended to show us that the old pre-eminence of the 
Church of England in this particular department isa thing 
of the past. The Bishop of Oxford's attainments were not 
so immediately and universally available as those of the 
late Bishop of London, but in amount they were probably 
far greater. He had been a student for a longer time, and 
for a large part of that time he had been nothing more 
than a student. He began his historical reseaches as an 
undergraduate in Christ Church Library; he continued them 
on a College living and at Lambeth Palace; and he was, as 
| the obituary notice in the Times says, “the mainstay of the 
| Rolls Series.” For nearly forty years—from 1848 to 1884— 
' he worked at the history of England, and from 1866, when 
ihe succeeded Mr. Goldwin Smith as Regius Professor of 
| Modern History at Oxford, he began to give the fruits of his 
| learning to the world. “The Constitutional History of 
| England,” ten or eleven volumes of the “English His- 
| torians,” published by the Master of the Rolls, “The 
| Councils of the English Church,” “ Select Charters,’ —these 
|are only some among books that bear his name From 
these congenial pursuits he was taken, first, to be a Canon 
| of St. Paul’s, and next to be Bishop successively of Chester 
}and Oxford. 3ishop Stubbs was not a great Bishop. The 
| routine work of the office was irksome and uncongenial to 
| him, and in many a visitation and confirmation he must 














covery of the best man are many and serious. The Epis- | have wished himself back in his study with no problem 
copate changes a man more, perhaps, than any other kind | more practical in view than the character of Richard I. or 
of advancement, and the qualifications which have intro- | the precise place and value of Canon Law in English 
duced him to the Prime Minister’s notice may not be | ecclesiastical jurisprudence. As Canon of St. Paul's, 
those which are most conspicuous in his administration of | indeed, he still had leisure, for, as the Times obituary 
his office. Nor is it possible, in the present position of | remarks, he was not tempted to accommodate himself “ to 
the Church of England, for a Prime Minister to think | the tendency of the Canons of to-day to be busy about the 
of nothing beyond his nominee’s personal merit. He | diocese, or anywhere else, if they think they can be of 
has to take into account the existence of parties, | service.’ We cannot, however, regret the change that 
and this at once brings him face to face with a most has come over the public estimate of a Canon’s work. A 
awkward dilemma. Is he to appoint the man of whom Cathedral exists for something else than the study of 
he has the highest opinion? If the Prime Minister is a! English history, and it is because the Canons of St. Paul's 
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sed the importance of their special duties that 
the Metropolitan Church has set an example to all its 
fellows of what zeal and labour can do to reanimate what 
not so long ago seemed little better than a corpse galvan- 
jsed into apparent vitality each day at ten and four. 
With his elevation to the Episcopate any strife between 
conflicting duties became impossible. Neither at Chester 
at Oxford had he any time for further study. He 
nised the necessity that had fallen upon him, and did 
k as Bishop with characteristic thoroughness and 


have reali 


nor 
recog 


is wor f a 
inal. He was greatly liked by his clergy, and he 
deserved to be liked by them. He appreciated excellence 


wherever he found it, and he was under no temptation to 
try to mould excellence into one pattern. He took 
credit to himself at Chester for not assuming any 
functions which his commission did not warrant, and at 
Oxford he declined to go about spying out ritual offences. 
In both his dioceses, therefore, the Church had peace 


while Bishop Stubbs reigned,—a peace, we may add, , 
brightened by his remarkable wit and unfailing humour. , 


Of few men have more good sayings been preserved, and in 
none were they more absolutely spontaneous. 

There remains the question whether all this good work 
might not have been done by others quite as well as by 
Bishop Stubbs, and whether the Bishop might not have 
been better placed in some post where he might have 
carried on his own special studies. Undoubtedly a method 
of promotion which rewards distinguished merit in one 
department by removal into another in which that merit 
has no longer a chance of showing itself leaves something 
to be desired. Two things, however, must be remembered 
before we give even this system unmixed censure. The first 
is that in the England of to-day the rewards of study 
are not numerous, and that the few which do exist are for 
the most part purely educational. A well-paid professor- 
ship may throw on its possessor the training in 
his own subject of a very large class of students, the 
majority of them ignorant to begin with, and having 
no wish to carry on the study beyond the amount neces- 
sary for examination purposes, and in this way might leave 
the occupant of the chair with not much more leisure than 
a Bishop. The second thing is, that if learning ceased to 
be held of any account in the distribution of the greater 
Church offices, it would come to be less and less valued, 
since one principal inducement to the prosecution 
of original study would be gone. All things con- 
sidered, therefore, we are disposed to think that things 
would not be mended by a change which might effect a 
new, and possibly disastrous, severance between religion and 
learning. 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN THE GOSPELS. 


ore during the last hundred years has revealed a 
\) vast amount of absolute truth. Countless questions 
which have puzzled the ages have been categorically answered. 
A few men have discovered, with infinite work and patience, 
the secret of some of the greater or lesser laws of Nature, and 
the majority have accepted what they were told as a rule of 
thumb and have proved its truth by practice. A generation 
which has got so much certain information on such easy 
terms not unnaturally chafes under the impossibility of 
obtaining a categorical answer to questions of more vital 
importance to the individual than any which pure science can 
ever settle—chafes, too, at the necessity of working out 
these questions every man for himself. The result of all the 
new knowledge is that life is happier than it was, longer than 
it was, fuller than it was; but the end, if not so soon, is none 
the less sure, and even more unwelcome. “To die, to sleep, 
to dream,” there is still the rnb; and to eyes accustomed to 
the electric light of science the religious light of revelation 
tends to seem too dim and indefinite. 


Most of the questions which we of the twentieth century 
should like to have asked of our Lord do not appear to have 
occurred to men of the first century. And those questions 
Which the Apostles did put to Him our Lord seems to have 
answered very indirectly. Christ gave men principles by the 
acceptance of which they were to enlighten their consciences 
“so as they might perceive and know what were the things 
they ought to do,” but He laid down few rules, and of 
curiosity He took no account. Questions of faith and morals 


seem hardly to admit of p!ain categorical answers. Figures 
always mean the same in every mouth and every century, but 
words change their shades of meaning from decade to decade, 
and indeed no two people use them quite alike. Christ’s 
expedient of calling up an image, of enunciating a principle, 
in answer to His questioners largely avoids the destructive 
obscurity in which time envelops the exact meaning of 
single words. Are there few that be saved? asked the 
Apostles. “Strive to enter in at the strait gate,” answered, 
or rather adjured, our Lord, because “strait is the gate and 
narrow is the way that leadeth unto life.” Again, when He is 
asked if it were lawful to give tribute to Cesar, He replies 
neither “Yes” nor “ No,” but so far as we understand His 
answer, it comes to this,—settle your own political difficulties, 
having regard to what is just and right. To the man who 
demanded that his brother should be recommended to divide 
his inheritance with him, our Lord declares that it is not for 
Him to decide. “ Who made me a ruler anda judge?” He 
asks; “‘keep yourselves from covetousness.” The man must 
settle his own dispute, only putting away from himself his 
blinding self-interest. It is this continual appeal to the 
reason and conscience, and this avoidance of definite rules, 
which makes Christianity, while it is the most binding of all 
services, in a sense, perfect freedom. Two men in the 
Gospel narrative ask what they shall do to inherit eternal life 


| They get different answers; evidently there is no royal road 








The young man with great possessions was told that if he woula 
“enter into life” he must keep the Commandments, and he 
with a modern pertinacity which gains the immediate sym- 
pathy of the present generation, demanded “ Which?” Our 
Lord quotes five out of the ten,—those against murder, false 
witness, adultery, theft, and the command to honour parents, 
adding “Love thy neighbour as thyself.” Only when the young 
man replied that he had done all this from his youth up and 
still felt that he lacked something was the injunction to free 
himself of his worldly possessions added, “if he would 
be perfect.” We are told that he went away sorrowful; 
and no wonder. A lawyer coming with the same desire to 
enter into life was asked for his own reading of the general 
trend of Jewish law. When he replies by quoting the two 
great Commandments, he is told to keep those two and he will 
live. He asks what was meant by the second, and a parable 
explains, or rather suggests, the meaning of the word “ neigh- 
bour.” Why, we wonder, did he not require an explanation of 
the “first and greatest Commandment,” instead of the one 
which we are strangely told “is like unto it”? Apparently 
there were questions which “they durst not ask.” No one 
doubted that Lazarus was raised from the dead. No one, so 
far as we know, asked “ Where hast thou been, whom hast 
thou seen, these three days?” 


St. Paul foretold a time when faith and hope and charity 
would have to stand alone, no longer supported by knowledge 
or by supernatural gifts, at the same time declaring, with an 
audacity which still startles the Christian world, that faith 
was not. the greatest of these three virtues. St. Paul’s 
prophecy seems to be coming true. In the eyes of the 
thinking world logically demonstrable proof has “ vanished 
away.” Wonders seem to have ceased, and there is a tendency 
to deny the claim of physical phenomena to prove spiritual 
truth. All the same, hope and confidence in God still abide, 
and “the yet more excellent way” of charity never shone 
clearer than in the present age. The fundamental reason 
why faith is still upon earth we take to be this. If 
there is a God at all, it must be He, and not man, who 
is responsible for religion. It is extraordinary how many 
religious-minded people think that only by their own heroic 
efforts of argument they can maintain the providence of God 
and the personality of Christ. Mistaking position for per. 
sonality, they go—as the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
said they would—up unto heaven to bring Christ down, and 
down to the depths in search of Him, while all the while “ the 
Word is very nigh unto them,” the supernatural cause of all 
their agitation. That great poet of doubt, Clough, well 
expressed his faith in these words: “I steadier step when I 
recall That though I slip, Thou dost,not fall.” The spiritual 
truth of the central dogma of Christianity seems to us to he 
that God began, and will maintain, that communication with 
man which we eall religion; and if we may use an old-fashioned 
phrase, the Psalmist foreshadowed in a type this dogma when 
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the Word of God came unto him saying: “My heart hath 
talked of thee. Seek ye my face”; and ever since man ceased 
to he a: animal he has replied like the Psalmist: “ Thy 
face, ol, will I seek.” Meanwhile, the search is often 
painful, and seems sometimes to be carried on nearly in the 
dark. Still, the city which nineteen hundred years ago was 
set on a hill cannot be hid. Our Lord still astonishes us, as He 
did the Jews, by His authority. His words wake now, as then, 
an instinctive confirmation in the heart of man,—like a half- 
forgotten memory. And we should say that this authority was 
never so widely accepted as in these doubt-racked days. But we 
shall be told belief in a future life is less widespread than it 
was. And we must agree that it is far less widely acquiesced 
in, and that among the educated a certain minority do not 
acquiesce in it at all, while almost all the faithful cry out at 
times openly or secretly: “ How long dost Thou make us to 
doubt?” But the whole of Christ’s teachings is not taken 
up with eschatology, nor yet a very large part of it. While 
men believed implicitly in heaven and hell, did they 
accept Christ’s authority in other matters? Did they 
seek to bless their enemies and love their brethren, 
to purify their own hearts, show mercy, avoid vengeance, and 
make peace, half as much as we do? Was there ever a time 
when questions of right and wrong entered so largely into 
the discussion of affairs of State as at present? Would not 
cruelties, persecutions, and oppressions the sight of which 
were almost enjoyed during the so-called ages of faith now 
revolt the roughest crowd in London? Surely the con- 
sciences, if not the speculations, of men are being rapidly 
Christianised. Is it not possible that Christendom, now so 
poor in spiritual gifts, may be entering in at the strait 
gate of the “more excellent way”? It is ceasing to sacrifice, 
but may it not be learning to hearken,—and may not this 
way lead, not to a dull acquiescence in an unchallenged prob- 
ability, but to a spiritual life so real and so conscious that 
every man may come to feel the assurance that he “shall 
never see death”? For some of us the unspeakable gift of 
this assurance is already accomplished, for others it is 
still far out of sight, but yet we may be able to believe 
that Isaiah rightly interpreted the purpose of the Almighty 
when he said: “I will lead the blind by a way they knew 
not, in paths that they have not known, and I will make 
darkness light before them and crooked things straight. 
These things will I do unto them and not forsake them.” 


If, then, to return to the consideration of the main 
question of this article, we sometimes feel disappointed, 
almost discouraged, by the apparent absence of cer- 
tainty, directness, and positiveness in our Lord’s answers, 
we must never forget that such want of directness 
is necessarily inseparable from teachings that are for 
all the world and for all time. Had our Lord’s words 
been more specific they could not have been so universal. 
There is yet another and a stronger reason why they do not 
display a more positive, or rather detailed, code. Had our 
every action been instantly referable to a hard-and-fast rule, 
we should have been the slaves, and not the free children, of 
God. It is our business to understand the will of our Father in 
heaven, and so to let the soul grow in grace, not to expect a 
mandate that leaves no possibility of choice on every point. 
Life were indeed too easy and no stern school for souls if there 
were never any doubt how to apply the general principles of 
righteousness and conduct bequeathed to us in the Gospel. 





MEMORY IN OLD AGE. 

¥7 E have received a small pamphlet, or rather paper, 
apparently read before the Historical Society of 
Massachusetts, in which the writer, Mr. Josiah Phillips 
Quincy, propounds a theory of some interest. The question 
under discussion was the trustworthiness of human memory 
in old age, or after any lapse of years, as evidence to historical 
facts. Mr. Quincy doubts it greatly, doubts it so much that 
he is inclined to believe that the validity of memory is in 
inverse proportion to the importance of the events or utter- 
ances recalled. We forget, he thinks, or innocently misrepre- 
sent, things of grave importance or of an unusual kind, while 
we recollect accurately things that are commonplace. Indeed, 
if we understand Mr. Quincy aright, accuracy will be pro- 
portioned to the commonplaceness. Mr. Quincy quotes in 





e iit. 
proof of his theory some statements by Dr. Richet as to 
remarkable facts he had seen, psychical facts apparently, of 
an abnormal kind, which he ought to have remembered but 
about which he became as years went on dreamily un. 
certain. The illustration is not a strong one, for Dr 
Richet doubted, on reflection, not his recollection of 
the facts so much as his own reading of their signif. 
cance; but Mr. Quincy gives us a story of his eae ea 
“T once had a full hour's talk with the late Emperor of 
Germany, the grandfather of the present Kaiser, ]j 
happened in this way. Late one afternoon in the summer of 
1851, in company with my friend Colonel Zell, I reached the 
hospice on St. Bernard. A short time after there arrived 
from the Italian side of the pass a German professor—at 
least that is what I took him for—who addressed us in 
imperfect English, and we sat down before the fire and passed 
the evening in easy chat. Our chance acquaintance seemed 
specially interested in political subjects, and asked me several 
questions about the situation in America that I was unable to 
answer. The guest left early the next morning, and after his 
departure the monks told us that he was the Prince of 
Prussia—afterwards the Emperor William—who was travelling 
incognito. At the close of the Franco-Prussian war, 
when the newly created Emperor of Germany loomed Up as 
the principal figure before the world, I tried hard to recover 
some of that conversation, and for a time was well-nigh per 
suaded that I could do so...... Only after serious con. 
sideration was the conviction reached that what the future 
emperor had said was no longer available in memory. Certain 
fragments of what had passed between us were no doubt 
vaguely retained; but—as I had followed with some attention 
the career of this historical personage—it was evident that 
a theory of what he might have said or ought to have 
said had covertly slipped into the place of his actual 
utterances. Imagination, below the threshold of conscious. 
ness, seemed compelled to supply the details of a situation 
of which a passive reflection could no longer be obtained.” 
That is rather a valuable story for the historian, the common 
impression being that the first Hohenzollern Emperor ieft on 
interlocutors the impression of being a rather duil man, 
which in this instance was obviously not the case; and we 
should, in part, be inclined to accept Mr. Quincy’s theory as 
to the cause of his own forgetfulness. With many men, when 
an incident is of importance or extremely unusual, the 
imagination plays about it, discolours it, and finally after 
many years so modifies it that if it is then related it appears 
to those who have learned the truth from other sources to 
be entirely untrue. That is the pitfall into which those 
who report conversations usually fall, unless, indeed, like 
the late Mr. Nassau Senior, they record their impressions in 
writing and at once. Indeed, they sometimes make mistakes 
from the same cause even if they do write, the interviewer, 
for example, who reports to his newspaper almost at once, 
often unconsciously weaving his own thoughts as a woof 
into the warp supplied by his interlocutor. (Curiously 
enough, this is least the case when the narrator has been 
struck by the scene as well as the words, the impression on 
the retina helping to grave in the impression on the mind, 
You can remember a letter in its original handwriting much 
longer and more accurately than a letter copied by a clerk or 
a lawyer.) The historian must therefore exercise much care 
in accepting as absolutely true a narrative which nevertheless 
its narrator had no intention of making anything but a 
photograph. Even as regards events there is danger of error 
the reporter having for years tried to make them clearer to 
his own mental vision than they really were, and in the un- 
conscious effort supplying, and therefore falsifying, explanatory 
details. The fact has been long since noticed as regards 
battles, and as regards words it is so frequent that 
they are always to be more or less distrusted. This 
is, we should add, usually true, irrespective of the good 
faith of the raconteur, the alterations being often made 
we agree with Mr. Quincy, with the mind or conscious- 
ness which he calls “subliminal,” that is, the mind which 
exists in every one underneath the one of whose operations 
he is aware. 

So far we follow Mr. Quincy, but we think he generalises 
too broadly. No two people are quite alike, and there are 
some in whom the gift of imagination is so entirely wanting 
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that an event or conversation, if remembered at all after the 
lapse of years, is remembered with quite sufficient accuracy, 
The photographic plate which we call memory has never 
been blurred by any exercise of the fancy, and the picture, if 
st revives at all, revives entire, as if it had really been a film 
formed upon a material something. The present writer, for 
example, can forget in half-an-hour a verbal arrangement 
which he wishes to remember, but if it comes back to him, as 
it generally will if he sits still and empties his mind, it comes 
back in all details, including the minutest trick of gesture or 
phraseology. He will, for example, read a newspaper and 
forget most of its contents, but if he recalls a particular state- 
ment Le recalls also its place in the page and column. The 
imagination, though he has forgotten, has done nothing to 
the plate. Then, too, there are the most astounding varieties 
in the quality—it is a quality, let metaphysicians deny it or 
not—of attention. One half the people who hear a speech 
or witness a scene neither hear the one nor see the other with 
any complete consecutiveness. The “mind wanders,’ as we 
say, or the eyes, and both have an unconscious power of 
going for moments at a time to sleep. There are, however, 
men who can attend as Dr. Johnson must usually have 
attended when he reported Parliamentary debates without 
taking notes, and we should doubt if their narratives, even at 
intervals of years, were often inaccurate. The memory of 
such men is no bad foundation for historic statement. 


Nor can we admit for a moment that haziness or imperfec- 
tion of memory is proportioned to the importance of the 
incident, and that commonplaceness helps recollection. The 
converse is almost certainly the case. It is true that inces- 
sant repetition or use strengthens the recollection of a fact, 
so that to forget the multiplication-table would be a sign, not 
of weakened memory, but of decaying mental power. It is 
also true that external judgment upon the point is constantly 
misled because the event which seems to the auditor of most 
importance was not so at the moment to the narrator. A 
man might forget Waterloo, yet recollect that on the day it 
was fought his first child was born to him. But common- 
placeness is a solvent of memory, not a provocative. It can- 
not be otherwise, or we should recollect the events of every 
day; but let any man not a gourmand try to recollect what 
heute in his own house ten years before. Or to offer a better 
test, let him try to recall the monotonous years which 
come into every life, and see how much he remembers, 
The vresent writer misses completely two years of his 
life, and the reason is, as he knows from other testimony, 
that everything went fairly well but unchangeably, every week 
being very much like another. It is the jerks, or strains, or 
catastrophes, or bright glimpses of scenery which one remem- 
bers in a drive, not the patches of smooth rolling. What is 
remembered depends, of course, much on individual tempera- 
ment or intellectual tendency, but the incidents are always in 
the nature of milestones. Thousands of competent persons 
ean never recollect a date, even when the day was of im- 
portance to themselves, or when—as, for instance, when 
preparing for examination—they had specially tried to remem- 
ber accurately. An enormous number of people are em- 
burrassed through life by a difficulty in recollecting faces, yet 
Kings, policemen, and artists rarely or never forget one. The 
present writer has reached the age when the difficulty of 
recalling names quickly becomes annoying, yet he never for- 
gets the number of a house or shop if he has once heard or 
seen it. The broad truth is that memory is almost as indi- 
vidual a possession as character, and that the historian when 
quoting personal testimony must make up his own mind 
whether he is listening to Herodotus or to Mr. ——. Every 
reader can fill in the blank. 





BUILDING BIRDS’ NESTS. 


s is to our birds the time of great and happy 
achievements. The building of the nest embodies 
for these intellectual and esthetic creatures all that is 
greatest in their life. Courtship and the rearing of the 
family stand for love and duty. The nest-building combines 
both, and adds hope, imagination, the excitement of a joint 
purpose, and the quiet satisfaction of intelligent success, 
They are making something, often a work of art, generally a 





work which takes thought, sometimes one of exquisite fancy 
and elaboration. 


Dull birds, dainty birds, deft birds, clumsy birds, enjoy 
and take a pride in it, with different degrees of intensity. 
Some are very simple, others very knowing. Some work with 
the simple, sincere, and skilful sympathy of a lady at her 
embroidery frame, some with well-meaning awkwardness, in 
which goodwill makes up for want of taste. After the Easter 
gales, when the rough winds were still tearing loose chips and 
flakes from the serpentine rocks of the Cornish Chersonese, 
and driving the foam-froth from foot to summit of Pradanack 
Head, the cormorants were building their rude nests 100 ft. 
below on the gull rock of Mullion Cove. Cormorants are the 
most awkward and ungainly of all nest-builders. They are 
only in their element on and under the waves, and can 
scarcely walk on land. Consequently, gathering nest-stuffs is 
a hard and puzzling business. Yet some twenty cock 
cormorants were hard at work, bringing dry untidy wisps of 
seaweed and dead rock-plants to their wives, who sat on the 
nests and arranged them. As all the world knows, cormorants 
carry all other commodities, which in their case mean fish, 
inside by swallowing them, and then disgorging. These dry 
weeds cannot be swallowed comfortably, and have to be carried 
trailing from the beak. In this case they were gathered on 
Mullion Island, when the birds came lurching and drifting in 
on the gale, and then made staggering tacks on to the sharp 
peaks of serpentine, on which they alighted with straddling 
legs, and handed over the stuff with many endearments to 
their waiting wives. A week later came a burst of spring, 
and the small and delicate warblers came over the sea the 
very first night. Next day they were in the deep little combes 
near the sea, catching flies, breaking into short bursts of song, 
or practising under their breath. So far as we know, most 
of these birds come to some ancestral spot where one, 
or both, of them has nested the year before. It does 
not matter whether it be the louvred ventilator over the 
brewery copper at Chiswick, where a pair of swallows nested 
for twenty years, or some romantic little riverside in Devon, 
there they come unerringly. What joy and excitement must 
be theirs when they hasten to examine their old quarters, and 
to see how near to last year’s site they can make their nest 
this spring! Generally they are credited with great cunning, 
because they are so seldom seen at work. The real reason is 
that they are generally in such a hurry to begin that they 
are tired and have finished for the day two hours after dawn. 
After a very cold, wet Easter, like that of this year, the first 
burst of spring makes them so eager to complete the house 
that they cannot bring themselves to stop, even when the day 
is far spent and human eyes are watching them. Itis part of 
bird conscience not to go to the nest when a possible 
enemy is looking. But in many places in England birds are 
now already learning that man is no longer an enemy, and 
the joy of architecture overcomes inherited prudence. In the 
beautiful Devon valley of the Sid, above Sidmouth, the hot 
sun which opened every primrose bud till the green hillsides 
looked like starred brocade, and gilded the orchards with 
daffodil embroidery, set every little bird to nest-building: 
The robin, the wren, and the hedge-sparrow, of the birds that 
stay, and all the little warblers, among birds that come, 
were busy, working overtime. In this happy valley they have 
long been protected by common consent; but even so their 
confidence was unusual. From a wicked old crow who flew 
down from the furze brake above with a small snake in his 
beak to the latest arrived whitethroat or chiffchalf, they 
regarded not man, or his presence. The wrens were the 
busiest of all. In the thick hedges of the scented lanes, 
by the banks of the shining Sid, under the ivy covered 
bridge, and along the iris-set streamlets that flow into it, the 
little brown birds were working as busily as bees. One pair 
were carrying moss to the very roots of an oak, not two feet 
above a tiny brooklet. A wren carrying moss does not look 
much larger than a humble-bee, and its burden is not greater 
than a pinch of thistledown. But there is a directness and 
purpose in the flight of the little bird never seen at other 
When feeding its young the wren hops on to a bough 
near and calls to them. When building it flies straight into 
the nest, as if shot from a catapult. This nest was so well 
hidden that when once built no one will ever find it, unless 


times. 





the bird betrays it. Another pair of wrens were flying back- 
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wards and forwards across the river, building in the bank, 
below which the trout were lying. The cock bird found time 
to let off a song, flying to the top of a hedge, between his 
journeys, but his mate was far more industrious and sedate. 
The wrens’ nests were half finished, but still wanted the 
lining. Close by the first wrens’ nest a tiny chiffchaff was 
fidgeting about with a fragment of valuable building material in 
her beak. Scarcely larger than the wren, and far more fragile, 
this little bird, fresh from the Nile Valley or the marshes of 
the great African lakes, was putting together the fabric of her 
home in this ancestral bit of Devonshire hedge, in which 
her forbears had perhaps built for generation after genera- 
tion. The bird had probably come from some uninhabited 
land, for she showed no fear of the human beings who were 
looking at her from three yards off, but only the instinctive 
reluctance to disclose the place of the nest which every small 
bird feels even in the presence of other birds. It hopped 
from branch to branch, sometimes laying down its bit of 
leaf and singing, but always keeping at a certain radius 
from the bushy bottom of a hazel clump. Soon its eager- 
ness to go on with its delightful task got the better of its 
nervousness, and it flew down and disappeared at the bottom 
of the hazel bush. When disturbed it flew out again, dis- 
closing the domed nest, well advanced, but so cleverly hidden 
that it was difficult to discover even when its position was 
known to within six inches. Below the bridge at Sidford, 
where the river flows fast and clear through the rich meadows, 
a pair of hedge-sparrows were building in a bramble bush over- 
hanging the water. Opposite was a thick hedge, from which 
they were fetching all the material. It was possible both to take 
notes of the number of visits paid to the nest, and of the 
time spent in arranging the material. The nest was fully 
shaped (the edges of the cup being complete) and built mainly 
of moss with a few leaves woven in. The fine work of lining 
it had yet to be begun. This is probably done by one bird 
sitting inside, while the other brings the hair which lines it: 
But at the stage at which the building had arrived both birds 
were at work. The speed at which they fetched material and 
built was remarkable. They brought six bundles of moss in 
eight minutes, and the longest time taken to work-in the 
material was one minute and a half. 


The fact least understood in the history of bird architecture 
is the reason why they select such very different building 
materials. There is no obvious reason why birds of much the 
same size, and living in the same parish, should not make 
similar nests, or nests of similar material. Yet many do not, 
but choose matter as different as moss and mud. As 
builders, probably the most intelligent are those which have 
learnt to use two different materials, one for structure, the 
other for lining. Then comes the curious fact that different | 
species reverse the order in which these are used. The 
martin makes a nest of mud and lines it with grass 
and feathers. The thrush makes a nest of grass and 
moss, and lines this with mud, or, rather, with cement 
of cow-dung and rotten wood, which the bird manufactures, 
just as a Boer makes the floor of his house of the same stuff. 
The blackbird works mud into the structure, and lines this 
with fine grass, and the nuthatch often makes very little nest 
at all, but plasters up the superfluous part of the entrance 
with fine cement. The return of birds for ages to the same 
nesting place can be explained on more than one supposition. 
But is it yet known how astonishingly far back their memory 
goes? It is pretty certain, for instance, that the line of 
heaths and stony plains which runs along the hinterland of 


adi 
fixing on the final one. (Wrens are particularly given to 
these experiments, and so are rooks.) They conceal them 
with admirable art, and often adapt the structure of the nest to 
such concealment. When it is finished they often add decora. 
tion for mere wsthetic pleasure, though this is entirely in the 
taste and discretion of individuals. Even golden eagles have 
been known to attempt rude ornament by carrying sacks op 
strange roots to their nests, and the reed-warbler to adorn its 
nest outside with kingfishers’ feathers. These are marks that 
the birds are still progressive, the surest evidence that they 
are not automatic. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—>— 
HOW TO CONQUER SOUTH AFRICA IN ITS 
SCHOOLS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THK “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—The question of education in the schools of South 
Africa, with which Mrs. Heckford deals so ably in the 
Spectator of April 20th, is doubtless all-important among 
what she justly terms “the works of peace.” May I crave 
space in your columns to invite her, and any who have read 








Suffolk and Norfolk, from Mildenhall to Thetford, was once 
the border of a sea. Shore plants still grow there which are 
now only found by the sea, and insects peculiar to the same 
tracts. That sea disappeared ages ago. Yet the little ringed 
plovers, which once bred by the margin of this prehistoric sea, 
still go there regularly to nest, though the whole breadth of 
Norfolk lies between it and the ocean. 


Can any one who has watched birds building fail to believe 
that this is an acquired habit, and that something more than 
the mere capacity for making a nest has been transmitted ? 
It will be found that in nearly every case they make such a | 
nest as is best suited to the needs of their young ones, and | 
that its construction is no more automatic than the building | 
of a summer cottage. 


The birds are conscious, intelligent | to work properly.” 


her letter with sympathy, to send for the programme of the 
“Victoria League”? This society, which will be formally 
inaugurated next month, already numbers amongst ‘ie 
supporters women of all shades of politics, who, in the words 
of the first resolution passed at the preliminary meeting, “are 
in sympathy with Imperial objects and desire a closer union 
between the different parts of the Empire.” At this meeting, 
held on the 2nd inst., the subject of education was mooted anda 
strong desire expressed to aid the “Guild of Loyal Women,” 
already formed in South Africa, to take steps towards 
widening the historical knowledge of the rising generation in 
the new Colonies. Any further information will be gladly 
supplied by the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, hon. sec, 
“Victoria League,’ 16 Great College Street, Westminster.— 
I an, Sir, &c., M. E. JERsry, 
President “ Victoria League.” 


Osterley Park, Isleworth. 


(To THE EDITOR OF TEE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Mrs. Heckford’s interesting letter in the Spectator of 
April 20th on “ How to Conquer South Africa in its Schools” 
reminds me of the following circumstance which occurred 
some time ago. A young officer took up a copy-book in a 
South African school, which had for its copy the following 
words: “ The British are a degraded race, sunk in the grossest 
ignorance,” which teaching has evidently been carefully learnt, 
for a lady who had been with her husband in Pretoria for four 
months, where he had work before the war broke out, told me 
that the young Boers in the streets jeered at her, and said: 
“You English, you cowards; you can’t fight.” These facts 
prove that Mrs. Heckford’s suggestions are needed.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Henry Toynsez. 
12 Upper Westbourne Terrace, London, W. 





OUR “ADMIRABLE” SERVICE RIFLE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—If you can grant me the space, I should like to point 
out that Mr. T. Ranken in his reply published in the Spectator 
of April 13th deals with the whole question merely from the 
standpoint of a target-sbot, and not from that of a military 
or technical expert. Mr. Ranken, as every marksman knows, 
is among the very first flight of British rifle-shots, and 


| for this reason a wider view of the subject would have 


been doubly welcome. Tet me explain why his examina- 
tion is a one sided one. He concedes that our Service 
rifle is inferior to the Mamnlichers and Mausers (1) in 
lightness, (2) in the action, (3) in the magazine, and (4) 
in general finish and exeellence, and he only disputes 
the correctness of the criticisms quoted by ime _ respect- 
ing its durability and accuracy. Of the former he 
appears to judge only by his Bisley experience of it, and 
even then asserts things I am somewhat surprised to 
hear him say. Thus he states that he “does not remember 
ever having seen one of them go out of order or fail 
Now Mr. Ranken was the winner 


actors all along. They often try three or four sites before | of many prizes at the Bisley meeting of 1899, the occasion 
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when not one but many Service rifles went very considerably out 
of order (in consequence of the faulty Mark IV. Service 
ammunition), the lives of several fellow-competitors of his 
being endangered by the blowing back of the entire bolt. On 
that occasion, as also at previous and subsequent rifle meet- 
ings, numerous complaints were made of the fore-end or butt, 
or both, working loose, and this under the comparatively 
insignificant strain and exposure incidental to a fortnight 
under canvas. When the Service rifle was put to the really 
serious test of a campaign we know from numerous letters 
from officers at the front published in your columns, in ihe 
Times, Vanity Fair, &c., that the woodwork about the Service 
arm proved to be anything but satisfactory. One of 
these letters says: “Our rifle is certainly a rotten 
weapon; the stock is insufficiently strong for Ser- 
yice purposes. Amongst hundreds I could have taken at 
Pretoria scarcely one was sound, many like a flail with the 
butt loose, many lashed together with bootlaces.” Another 
officer, writing in confirmation of these strictures, declares: “ I 
bave seen the stock of the rifle come completely off, and in my 
own corps the bolts had to be tied on with bootlaces to keep 
them from dropping out when on the march.” By referring 
to private letters from the front worse instances could be 
cited, but the above will suflice to show how our arms stood 
the testof war. That the barrel of the Service rifle has, as a 
rule, a longer life than that of the Mauser and Mannlicher is 
quite true, but it is an advantage of which Mr. Ranken should 
not boast, for it is hought at the expense of inferior velocity, 
our rifling suffering less wear and tear owing to the lesser 
twist and inferior velocity imparted to the bullet. As every 
one who knows anything about modern rifles is aware, a 
higher velocity means 4 better (flatter) trajectory, which 
again means a wider death-dealing zone by direct fire 
as well as by ricochet, and, what is most important, 
mistakes in judging distances do not militate to the 
same important extent against success in hitting the 
objectaimed at. For our “ Tommies ” this last advantage is all 
the more precious, considering their ignorance in judging 
distances owing to entirely inadequate training and the 
puzzling conditions of light and ground in South Africa. It 
may well be asked: Why has the British rifle a worse 
trajectory than the Mauserand Mannlicher? Simply because 
the mucb weaker bolt action would not withstand a larger 
charge and increased pressure, without which, of course, the 
velocity of the projectile must remain inferior. As to the 
accuracy of the Service arm so far as it comes into play in 
warfare, it must be plain even to the novice that, while 
it probably holds its own at measured distances, its 
inferior trajectory puts it to a considerable disadvantage at 
unknown distances. Now, as we all know, the great 
bulk of shooting in actual war is done at unascer- 
tained distances, The newer Mannlichers have about 
400 ft. per second greater muzzle velocity, and an easy 
calculation will demonstrate what vast advantages this 
carries with it at unmeasured distances. Mr. Ranken 
betrays in other ways that his support of the Service rifle | 
springs exclusively from his knowledge of it as a target rifle. 





Thus his unconsciously amusing remark that “ cordite does 

not seem to suit the back position” has no bearing upon the 

military qualities of the powder or rifle, for that position is | 
not recognised in the Army. Again, what he says about the 

advantages of our sights holds good only for target-work, | 
where the shots are marked on a nice white target, and the | 
error can be determined with the telescope to within two or | 
three inches. He passes very lightly over that scandalous | 
piece of War Office negligence in sending to the front one | 
hundred thousand incorrectly sighted rifles by saying that 
“a very few shots on the range will show what corrections 
to make.” He forgets that the men who got these 
rifles were not crack Bisley shots with facilities at hand to 
try them, but were green recruits who in many instances had 
absolutely never fired a Service rifle before they reached Africa. 
Lastly, it would be interesting to know on what statistics Mr. 
Ranken bases his remark about the Service rifle, in proportion 
to their number, winning more than their share of prizes. 
According to the official National Rifle Association records, 
the Mannlichers in 1899 won at Bisley, in competitions open 
to both, ninety-five individual prizes, against thirty-six won 
by the Service arm, while in 1900 the numbers were respec- 





prietor in a small way, and my dividends haye.b.-r diminished 





tively seventy-eight ayainst forty-six, And not only this, but 
the Service rifles that distinguished themselves were in all, or 
almost all, cases carefully picked-out weapons, while the 
barrels of the Mannlichers (the stock of which in this country 
is never large) were not carefully selected ones. According 
to these National Rifle Association records, Mr. Ranken him- 
self in 1899 won no less than six, and in 1900 four, prizes with 
the despised Mannlichers in competitions in which he could 
have used the Service rifle had he chosen to act consistently 
with what he says about the superior accuracy of the Service 
rifle.-—I am, Sir, &c., W. A. Bartuie-GRroumMan. 





THE EDUCATION OF OFFICERS FOR THE ARMY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The best answer to the Duke of Bedford’s proposals 
for officering the Army (Spectator, April 13th) is a rough 
estimate of the cost. Assuming that eight hundred com- 
missions in the Army have to be filled annually, that each 
candidate has served four years in the Militia, and that a 
goodly number will never pass the final examination, we may 
conclude that there must be five thousand Militia subalterns 
under instruction :— 
Annual pay of 5,000 subalterns at, say, £90... £450,000 
400 Garrison class and other instructors for 
same at, say, £300 au ose ove +» 120.000 
Sundries... we <es eee eee vee 8,000 


Total annual cost ... e+. £578,000 

To this would have to be added the initial cost of erecting 
four hundred classrooms, and the annual cost of the horses 
upon which the young gentlemen are to experiment. I do 
not at all wish to throw cold water on the Duke of Bedford's 
scheme, but as at the present time we probably do not pay 
the odd £78,000 a year for officering the Army, why should 
we give another half-million of money for the same article P— 
I am, Sir, &e., ComMmon-SENSE. 


[* Common-Sense” does not quite meet the point. The 
Duke of Bedford’s contention is that we should not get the 
same article, but a much better one—.e., send the finished 
article, and not merely a piece of raw material to be worked 
up in the regiments—and at the same time link the Militia 
more closely to the Regular Army.—Eb. Spectator.) 








THE TAX ON COAL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—We may be permitted to put aside the question of the 
economic propriety of the duty on exported coal now that so 
distinguished an authority as Professor Alfred Marshall finds 
himself unable to solve it. If the common opinion be true— 
and it has a certain show of good sense about it—that imposts 
are rightly laid upon those who are best able to bear them, 
then there is nothing more to be said. For, indeed, the 
wealth that has come out of coal during the last half-century 
or so is almost past counting. Let me give a remarkable 
instance that has come within my own knowledge. A 
little more than fifty years ago I visited an old friend 
of my family who was then renting a colliery. He 
had not been very successful in business, and this was 
a new venture with him. He was beginning to do 
well, but I am sure that he had not as much as a thousand 
pounds clear. And now his children and grandchildren own 
between them not less than a million,—and every sixpence of 


| it has come from coal. The circumstances of the trade make 


it a prosperous one. For six months in every year there is an 
enhanced price without any increase in the cost of production, 
and every now and then there is a coal famine, or, to use a 
more appropriate term, a coal panic. There is no scarcity; 
every one knows that the coal is in existence and can be 
worked at the usual cost, or at something like it. While food 
remains at a steady price, except such things which, as butter, 
are actually scarcer in winter, the price of coal rushes up—no 
one knows why—and the owners reap enormous profits. In 
the great coal panic of 1872-73 men who had been poor in 
October were wealthy by the end of March. The same thing 
has been happening again within the last twelve months. My 
coal has cost me 40 per cent. more than usual, and more than 
half of this has gone to the owners. I am a railway pro- 
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by 25 per cent., and more than half of this, again, has gone 
the same way. My heart isas hard as the nether millstone 
to the piteous cry of the coal trade.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SENEX. 





THE BUDGET. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—The paragraph at the beginning of your last number 
(April 20th) says of the Budget: “Its chief feature is the 
proposal greatly to increase indirect taxation.” Is it not at 
least equally notable that the Chancellor’s scheme will, as he 
showed, for the first time make the revenue from direct 
taxation (50°3 per cent. of the whole) greater than that from 
indirect (49°7 per cent.) 2—I am, Sir, &e., i. M. 





VASTNESS AND ISOLATION. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 
Srr,—When I was a young girl between fifteen and sixteen, 
I frequently experienced to the full the almost indescribable 
mental condition alluded to by the writer of the above-named 
article, in which he says: “The material world seems to fall 
away from the person who experiences this strange mental 
condition, and he stands a naked soul in a limitless cosmos 
thrilled by the sense of immensity.” In my case the con- 
dition was one of wonderful and intense joy. I seemed to he 
ciught up in the spirit to an unknown region of the purest 
and most ecstatic spiritual bliss, which took possession of my 
whole being and made me gasp with wonder and delight,— 

“The earth and every common sight 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 

The freshness and the glory of a dream,” 
And I wondered whether, like St. Paul, I had been “caught 
up into Paradise and had heard unspeakable words.” This 
strange experience came upon me quite suddenly and lasted 
generally for a few minutes only, and it was usually on 
bright and beautiful days in spring that I experienced it. I 
often tried to induce a repetition by keeping very still and 
detuching my mind from all but the purest influences of spirit 
or Nature. I wrote down my sensations at the time, as they 
seemed to me so wonderful, but I afterwards destroyed the 
account for fear lest some one should read and ridicule them. 
I have often wondered whether others have had a similar 
experience, and was greatly interested in reading the article 
on the subject in last week’s Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. G. F. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In the article on “ Vastness and Isolation” in the 
Spectator of April 20th the writer says: ‘Tennyson, too, 
seems to have had experience of the mood.” If he will refer 
to Tyndall's “ A Glimpse of Farringford,” in Lord Tennyson's 
Life, Vol. I., pp. 473-74, he will find a very striking description 
of the seizures to which Tennyson said he was subject. 
Tynéall states that Wordsworth also was similarly affected. 
—I an, Sir, Xc., W. W. Warp. 
4 The Paragon, Clifton, Bristol. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your interesting article on “ Vastness and Isolation” 
in the Spectator of April 20th recalls to my mind Words- 
worth’s own interpretation of the lines— 
“Those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings trom us, vanishings ?— 

as reported to me by the late Professor Bonamy Price. One 
day, as he was walking with the poet in the hills, he asked 
him what he meant precisely by the words, “ Fallings from us, 
vanishings.” | Wordsworths answer was to this effect. 
“Sometimes I find myself in a mood in which the whole 
material universe seems to fall away; the sense of outward 
things is lost; nothing remains but an immaterial self, 
detached from all physical conditions. In order to get back 
into the known world of consciousness I have to clutch at 
something,—so.” Here he grasped the bar of the gate on 
which they were leaning at the moment. I was much struck 
by thestory at the time, and made anote of it. I have since 
mentioned it to several friends, but so far as I am aware it 
has not found its way into print. Your readers will see how 
closely the explanation agrees with some of the experiences 








. . - or 
, quoted in your article, and in one particular detail—thg 
| recovery of the power of touch—how exactly it reproduces the 


description of Mr. J. A. Symonds.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Atheneum Club, S.W. S. H. Burcuzg 





SOUTH AFRICAN CRICKETERS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF TUE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I have read with amazement Dr. Conan Doyle's denun. 
ciation, in the Spectator of April 20th, of the approaching 
visit to England of a team of cricketers from South itin. 
Why does Dr. Doyle write now? Is it from ignorance of the 
facts that he has kept silence so long? For the visit wag 
arranged and publicly announced last year. Months ago 
the dates of matches were published in the daily papers. Last 
week we were further informed that the team had actually 
sailed for England. Why does Dr. Doyle urge now that the 
visit “would be a scandal”? But surely, apart from this, 
Dr. Doyle takes an unreasonably narrow view of such a visit 
from our Colonial fellow-subjects when he thinks that itis 
“stain on their manhood” that they are not out with rifles, 
and hopes that they will meet with a “cold reception.” Does 
Dr. Doyle mean that every able-bodied man in South Africa, 
between the ages (say) of eighteen and forty, ought to be actually 
fighting the Boers? Thousands and thousands of South 
Africans are nobly fighting,—all honour to them. But we have 
not proclaimed a levy en masse; and may not South Africa 
spare a dozen men to come for a short while to join in friendly 
rivalry and healthy sport with their kin in the Old Country? 
Or does Dr. Doyle mean that cricket is too frivolous a game 
to be indulged in while the country is at war? If s0, are 
all pastimes to be stopped? What about theatres, races, 
billiard-matches, and many other amusements, which cannot 
be said to develop the fighting powers of their devotees, while 
cricket may, as Dr. Doyle himself says, “keep a man fit for 
the serious duties of life” ? Many a cricketer has gone from 
England to fight in South Africa,—and to fight none the 
worse because he was a cricketer. Hampshire sent early in 
the war about half her county eleven. Yorkshire sent two of 
her most brilliant amateurs,—one of whom (Mr. Milligan) laid 
down his life there. And if space permitted I could mention 
many other distinguished English cricketers who are fighting, 
or have died, in defence of the Empire. Are we quite certain 
that none of the South African team now sailing to our shores 
have fought during the past year and a half? and that none 
will fight, if they are wanted, when they return to Africa? 
Sir, Iam myself neither a cricketer nor a South African; but 
I think it will be indeed a “scandal” and “a stain on our 
manhoed” if we give a “ cold reception” to this small band of 
Colonials, who, we may naturally suppose, are looking forward 
to a hearty welcome in England. Our loyal fellow-subjects in 
South Africa have had a great deal to bear in past years 
more, perhaps, than we in England even yet realise. Are 
we to punish and insult with chilling contempt men who 
are conscious of doing no wrong in accepting an invitation 
from England? May we not rather hope that, as (in the 
opinion of some of us) visits of cricketing teams between 
England and Australia have helped to produce a deeper 
knowledge and a warmer esteem on both sides, so this visit, 
albeit only for sport, may help to strengthen the ties between 
England and South Africa,—unless we spoil all by a want of 
warmth in our welcome ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. H. F. BoucuHey. 





LEAD-GLAZING IN THE POTTERIES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—The writer of a letter under the above heading in the 
Spectator of April 20th demurs to my statement that proper 
appliances for cleanliness are now provided on all potworks. 
I can only say that Government requires all masters to pro- 
vide such appliances, and that the Inspector of Factories has 
full power to enforce their provision. Therefore, if some 
works are still without them, it must be because, for some 
reason that seems sufficient to him, the Inspector has not 
exercised his powers of compulsion. I have not his Report 
by me, but the responsibility for such exceptions as there are 
must rest on his shoulders, and we must assume, in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, of which I at least have 
none, that he does his duty. This point is a blind alley 
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however, as far as the main stream of the controversy is con- 
cerned, but we rejoin it in the criticism which the writer directs 
against another part of my letter to you, and I am glad of 
" ortunity thus afforded of bringing the real core of 


i = into the light of publicity, as the side of 
philanthropy has been far more represented than that of ex- 


perience. If I understand aright the somewhat involved and 
indirect statement made by the writer, she asserts that all 
who have paid more than superficial attention to the crying 
industrial problems of the day do not find in the carelessness 
of the workers in lead-glaze an argument for continuing to 
expose them to the risk of lead-poisoning. As the proposition 
stands, she will not find an opponent, but the only sense in 
which it can be said to have a meaning in the controversy is 
as a challenge to those who do find in certain facts, though 
not in those she cites, an argument for continuing to expose 
them to this risk. 
paid superficial attention to the matter can question the pro- 
priety of making the stamping out of the particular disease 
paramount over all other considerations. Is this, indeed, the 
case? Lask you, Sir, to let me place on record, in the fewest 
possible words, and stripped of much that in a complicated 
matter is all but necessary to a proper understanding of it, the 
facts on which those who think with me base their desire that 
the Government will not insist on such a reduction of lead 
in the glaze as the masters consider equivalent to prohibition, 
and otherwise hamper to excess the pottery trade. They are, 
first, that it employs fifty thousand of the working classes, 
and in the event of it being crushed, these fifty thousand will 
find in the approac 
fate to which undoubtedly they prefer encountering the 
present risk of disease. Second, that this disease appears 
singularly amenable to precaution. Since the rules adopted 
in 1898 came into force, especially the periodical examination 
of the workers in lead that the masters had pressed on the 
Government, there has been a steady diminution in the 
number of cases reported, and this ameliorative process can- 
not be assumed to have reached its limit. As long as this 
improvement continues, we submit there is a case for delay 
in putting the extinguisher on so considerable an industry. 
In stating that in the existing conditions of the manufac- 


ture care on the part of the workers would free all but an | 


insignificant proportion from risk, I admit that the proposi- 
tion, whether asserted or denied, is of the nature of prophecy, 
and ITonly claim for my opinion the value that your readers 
may attach to the experience of forty years’ working life 
spent on a pot-bank.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Idlerocks, Stone, Staffs. GODFREY WEDGWOOD. 





REAL NAMES IN FICTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sm,—With reference to one letter, or two, in the Spectator a 
few weeks ago, I may say that few persons can have had a 
more curious experience than my own. In the year 1889 a 
story came out in a monthly magazine, mainly devoted to 
Church interests, in which the principal character—a super- 
lative blackguard—bore the name of St. John Corbett. This 
does not happen to be my name exactly, as I have only got as 
far as one “t” in the surname, and as I never follow the 
modern practice of parading a second or third Christian name 
to the exclusion of the first. The ruffian of the book, or serial 
rather, hailed from Moreton Court, while my family comes 
from Moreton Corbet; and while the head of the hero’s family 
was Sir Walter Corbett, the head of mine is Sir Walter 
Corbet. These coincidences were so striking that a relation 
called my attention to the serial, and I at once begged the 
reverend author to change his nomenclature. He replied 
most courteously ; said the coincidences were positively and 
unequivocally accidental, and that he greatly regretted that he 
could not now arrange with the publisher to have names and 
places changed. The story, however, would not run to its full 
length in the magazine, and, when it was published in book- 
form in 1895, the names still inalterable, the reverend author 
asked me to allow him to dedicate the book to me, “with a 
few lines expressing my regret at the accidental use which has 
been made of your ancient and honourable name.” I felt 


unable to accept this distinction and favour, and corre- | 
sponded with a namesake of the villainous hero—one who 
ran to a second “t”—and asked him what course we 


She suggests that only those who have | 


| and he was allowed to choose art as a profession. 
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should pursue. Ultimately we usked the reverend author to 
insert a paragraph at the beginning of the book: this was 
done, and such allusions made to “ colourable imitations” and 
“ coincidences,” coupled with regret. as quite re-established the 
reputations and the patronymies of my namesake and myself. 
It so happens that in this year (1895) I was engaged upon a 
novelette, and took especial pains to invent a name for the 
chief character which no living man would be likely to possess. 
On finishing this small work, I went to a cathedral town in 
the South of England, and in walking through a side street 
came face to face with the very names I had selected on the 
brass plate of a professional man’s door! I had gone out of 
my way to invent an extremely improbable combination of 
Christian and surname, and yet I now discovered that these 
two were actually borne by a living person! The law of 
coincidences is indeed lawless.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Greta Hall, Keswick. R. Sr. J. Corser. 





THE LATE EDWARD UPTON EDDIS, R.A. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPKCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The oldest representative of art in this artistic neigh- 
bourhood has left us, to our great regret. Mr. Eddis was 
born in 1812, and up to the last years retained his powers in 
a remarkable degree. His talent manifested itself very early, 
He entered 
the Academy School at fifteen, and gained several prizes. 
Very early in life he started as a portrait painter, and for 
fifty years exhibited in the Royal Academy. Sydney Smith, 


hing bad times, of which you warn us, a Macaulay, and many other celebrated people sat to him, but 


perhaps he succeeded best of all with children, and not a few 
of our old and middle-aged contemporaries were immortalised 
in their lovely childhood by his brush and pencil. It is not 
surprising that his sitters should always look their best. His 
conversation was full of interest, and no one could sit oppo- 
site to him without in a measure reflecting his face beaming 
with the charm of benevolence,—a face expressive of his kind 
heart and genial disposition. He was extremely sociable, but 
his deafness, his only apparent infirmity, in late years im- 
paired his pleasure in society, where to the last he was a 
great favourite. His life was full of work and enjoyment, 
and while deploring their irreparable loss, his family and 
friends must be grateful that he did not survive his faculties 
or affections, and that he fell asleep surrounded by the tender 
care of those he loved best on earth. I feel sure that his 
many friends will be pleased if you will find space for this 
attempt to put on record the effect produced on all who 
knew Mr. Eddis by a personality of singular charm.—lI am, 
Sir, &c., 


Guildford. M. C. M.S. 





VILLAGE SAYINGS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Perhaps the following unconscious mot of my house- 
keeper may come into this class. On a recent important 
occasion she brought in the document which I was to fill up, 
with the words: “ Here’s the Ascension Paper, Sir.’ This 
curious elongation of a familiar word struck me as oddly 
suggestive of the great Day of Reckoning !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lewis Lusk. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In the Spectator of April 13th an article on “ Village 
Saws and Sayings” quotes an authentic speech: “If us had 
two like he, it ’ud take I all I's time to look arter they.” 
This is taken by the writer for “grammatical originality,” 
but surely that is not the right explanation. Literary 
English, perhaps through some unconscious selection of the 
grammarians, has decided to decline the personal pronoun in 
a certain way, but peasant speech is ignorant of this rule. 
Sarah Hewett’s ‘“ Peasant Speech of Devon,” by no means an 


' exhaustive study, gives: Nominative third singular, Her; 


nominative first plural, Us. “ We’ is not used at all, nor, 
perhaps, “me.” “He” and “she” are, I think, used of 
grown-up persons only. <A child is “ her,’ so is a bullock or 
a pitchfork, which, however, is called a “ peek.” In Suffolk 
“ys” is unknown. They say “ We be agoin’ to Haverhill,” 
and “Them ship (sheep) baint acomin’ to we.” I once hada 
night school in Devonshire. A lad of sixteen used to write 
fluent and eloquent essays in which all the pronouns seemed 
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wrong according to the rulesof grammar. But he observed a 
rule of his own, and according to his grammar there were no 
mistakes.—I am, Sir, &c., DEVONIAN. 





IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR. 
{[To’ THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Mr. Bernard Price's story in the Spectator of April 13th 
of the Dublin Fusilier is probably not of the ben trovato 
species, but the soldier’s “native humour.” ‘“ When ye get 
the name for early rising ye can stay in bed till dinner-time,” 
is a good translation of Daudets “cynique proverbe taras- 
connais: ‘Qui a bon renom de se lever le matin peut dormir 
jusqu’S midi’” (“ Tartarin sur les Alpes,” le Commandant 
Bravida log., p. 310).—I am, Sir, &e., 
F. W. Payne. 
Roxburgh, 65 Grove Park, Camberwell. 





A WAR ON RATS. 

(To THR EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your interesting article in the Spectator of April 20th 
raises many questions and speculations. When I was in Fiji 
two or three years ago, studying among other things the 
decline of the native population, I was informed on good 
authority that since the annexation of the islands and the 
establishment of regular shipping communication the native 
Fijian rat at Suva had practically disappeared before the 
British rat, who had effected a landing after the manner you 
describe as characteristic of these vermin. Perhaps some of 
your readers can offer confirmation and explanation of this or 
analogous incidents.—I am, Sir, &e., 


National Liberal Club. SypNEY HaLiiraX. 





THE GROWING SOCIABILITY OF METROPOLITAN 
WILD BIRDS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”]) 

Sir,—The readiness with which our birds in London—even 
in Inner London—accept the crowds and streets, and all the 
hubbub connected therewith, seems to grow ever more note- 
worthy. The bold perkiness of the London sparrow is a 
commonplace, but other feathered creatures appear to have 
adopted the same courage. On walking up Grosvenor Place» 
S.W., on the Tuesday evening before last, and locking over 
towards Chester Street from the Buckingham Palace side of the 
road, I was astonished to see a large heron, his plumage well 
thrown out by the beams of the setting sun, flying swiftly 
towards the waters in the grounds of the said Palace; and, by 
running swiftly across the road to get a better view, I saw him 
make his sweep, as he suddenly chose the spot for his descent. 
He was about a hundred yards up in the air as he crossed 
the street. One would suppose that this bird had found out, by 
previous visits, that even in the daytime the waters in question 
form usually a quiet and undisturbed fishing ground. I have 
many times seen herons, early in the morning in summer, in 
years gone by, leaving the waters of the upper Serpentine, 
when the roads began to be busy and noisy; but I have not 
before this week seen a heron coming to his fishing ground 
while all the racket of the streets abounded. At Grosvenor 
Gardens, close to the hotel, in a small plane tree, a wood- 
pigeon calmly sits on her eggs day by day, with omnibuses 
and vans lumbering by within twenty yards of her beak; and 
any evening these birds, and the starlings, may be seen 
settling down for the night on small trees, close to the 
Grosvenor Place Road, in the Palace grounds, when they 
might choose high trees in the thick of the wood. I am glad 
so see the beginning of a rookery at the back of Hyde Park 
Place, W. Here, too, the proximity of the houses and yards, 
&e., seems to have been an attraction rather than otherwise. 
The tameness of the seagulls during the past winter has also 
been most remarkable, and it would seem as if, just as the 
dogs have got accustomed to bicycles and horses to motors, the 
birds of London are becoming accustomed to the roar of life, 
and even like it.—1 am, Sir, &c., W. H. B. 

P.S.—On looking more closely, I see that the wood-pigeon 
sits on her nest not thirty feet from the stream of passers-by, 
at Grosvenor Gardens. At Westbourne Grove another bird 
“sits,” right over the road, in a tree at the entrance to the 
London and Westminster Bank, with all the hubbub cease- 
lessly underneath her, In Bayswater Road, in the trees next 


ie 
the park railings, others may be found now sitting on their 
nests as near to the trafic as possible. In Park Lang - 
observant eye may see the same thing, 





‘JAMES, THE CROW. 
; (To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—I venture to send you the following account of the 
doings of a quaint member of our family, ‘James,’ the crow 
thinking that it may interest some of your readers, - a 
Sir, &e., M., E. Cuvsz, 
Minster Precincts, Peterborough. 





“He began his career in the Fens, on a tree overlooking the 
river Nene. One Bank Holiday in June two boatloads of ‘brick 
lads’ splashed up: spying the nest, one of the boys swarmed pd 
the slender willow and captured him and his brethren. Finding 
that they were only crows instead of jxckdaws as they had hoped, 
they thought of killing them, when their teacher stepprd in yn 
behalf of James, and he at least was saved. Henceforth his home 
was to be changed from the broad fens toa little yard in the centre 
ofatown. At thistime he could not feed himself, but already his 
fighting powers were weil developed, and be used his tremendously 
strong beak and claws to good purpose. However, he soun learnt to 
pick up his food and to make himself more than at home. Hig 
first duty was that of a watchbird; as soon as the bell rang, the 
dog barked, and ‘James’ crowed, but since the dark weather 
commenced he has ceared to crow, but shows his feelings by 
hissing when he is angry, and taiking softly in his way when he 
is pleased. He has become quite the cock of the walk, both the 
dog, a terrier renowned for fighting, and the huge family cat 
being in terror of him. Indeed, he chases both of them round 
the yard, and once pulled the latter by the tail. The servant ig 
fond of having what she calls ‘a pantomime,’ that is, getting the 
three animals in a room together, and watching the bird give 
chase to the others. The cat mews, the dog howls and hides his 
face in her skirts for protection, but neither of them is ever 
hurt. Inthe autumn he took a great fancy to a family of pups 
who lived next door, and would insist on getting over the wall ag 
often as possible to have a game with them and their mother, 
She. a collie, and only a pup herself, thought it a great joke, and 
danced about, shaking her head, and beating him down with her 
fore-paws, At last the games became so rough that they had to 
be stopped, for fear of ‘James’ coming to grief. He is very 
sociable, and an energetic dancer. His yreat delight is to come 
into the house, and he demands admittance by determined knvcks 
with his beak at the back-door or scullery window. Fierce as he 
was when we first knew him, he now enjoys nothing more than 
being stroked, holding his head down and chattering the wh le, 
He is very clean, and even during winter he taps impatiently at 
the window in order that he may come in and have his bath, 
The cold-water tap is turned on for him, and he walks to and fro 
under it, splashing himself to bis heart’s content. He is a fine 
bird, with a strong personality, and insists on having his own 
way.” 





A PARROT’S LOGIC. 
{To THE EpIToR OF THE “SpkCTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In the Spectator of January 12th I made mention of a 
handsome green parrot for which my great-grandmother, 
Lady Aldborough, is said to have paid £40, and which came 
into my possession when I was eight years old. ‘ Jacko’ had 
been left to my grandmother, but he was, to use my father's 
phrase, such “a savage brute” with most people, and his love 
at first sight for me was so marked, that he was soon made 
over tome. If any one petted me he was jealous; if any one 
pretended to beat me he was furious. Max Muller contended 
that the line between human reason and animal instinct is 
not so hard-and-fast as is sometimes supposed; a bird before 
cracking a nut will sometimes judge by its weight whether it 
has a kernel or not: is not this an act of comparison? 
‘Jacko’ performed such an act after a fashion of his own 
He had a way of taking my finger in his claw and playfully 
biting it, but be first experimented on his own leg. As, how- 
ever, the untutored Baconian did not allow for the fact that 
his leg was protected with feathers while my finger was 
not, his friendly peck was sometimes harder than I liked. 
Was not his hasty generalisation a rudimentary form of the 
inductio per enumerationem simplicem? In early boyhood I 
was sent (in formd invalidi) as a day-scholar to a boarding: 
school at Brighton. ‘Jacko’ used to be placed in the bow 
window of our lodging; and from his joyful uproar my 
friends could at once tell when he espied me on my way 
home. When I went to Harrow the sense of bereavements 
seconded by old age, soon did its work; and before my first 
term was over the loyal bird had sickened and died. 
Hamerton, after hinting at the possibility that all human 
reverence may gradually disappear from the earth, comforted 
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himself with the reflection that, even in that case, the torch 
of reverence Will still be kept alight; for the reverence of dogs 
for their masters is indestructible. From one half-reasoning, 
wholly loving animal to another the step is Short. And 
thus when I think of my dear ‘ Jacko’ I am reminded of the 
graceful epitaph which that friend of my youth, Sir Francis 
Doyle, wrote on a favourite dog :— 
“Not hopeless round this calm sepulchral spot 
A wreath, presaging life, we twine ; 
If God be love, what sleeps below was not 
Without a spark divine.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., LionEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 
48 Albemarle Street, W. 








POETRY. 





TO MARY ARDEN. 


(WRITTEN ON SEEING THE ROOM IN WHICH SHAKESPEARE 
WAS BORN, APRIL 23RD, 1564.) 


Heke in this room, upon an April day, 
After a night of groans, her anguish past, 
A happy mother sank to rest at last, 

And in her arms her new-born baby lay. 


How hushed and still, save for the rumbling wain 
Or passing voices in the street below! 
The gossip moves soft-footed to and fro 

And draws the curtain o'er the window-pane. 


She sleeps! But wakes and clasps her child again, 
What rapture fills her heart and lights her eyes! 
Beyond the joy of womanhood, that cries 

“A manis born! I have forgot my pain.” 


Ah, blissful Mary! Lesser, yet more great, 
Than that imperial Virgin in her pride,* 
For no fair son shall nestle by her side, 

Nor after share the splendour of her state. 


What though no Queen, thou hast brought forth to-day 
A kinglier son than that bright Queen shall bear, 
That crownéd Mary,} though he be the heir 

Of twofold-ball and treble-sceptred sway. 


Gazing with awe and love, canst even now, 
Oh, mother! with thy finer vision, see 
The shadow of that round of sovereignty 

Encompassing his tender baby brow ? 


King of an ever-widening vast domain 
Whose boundaries are not set by Time and Space ! 
But onward born by this great island-race, 

Their speech his royal robe of purple grain. 


We know thee not, sweet Lady, for in sooth 
Thine empty name is echoed by Renown. 
We see thee from no canvas smiling down, 

Sitting in beauty and immortal youth. 


No poet sang of thee, no page or stone 
Records thy worth; a heedless nation pays 
To thee no meed of thankfulness or praise 

Whose mettle hath composed so great a son. 


Thou hast no need of praise, for still thou art 
A living power amid the world of men, 
We feel thy gracious influence even as when 
Thy life-blood beat within his mighty heart. 


Unknowing, yet we love thee, noble dame ! 
We hear thy voice that his young accents taught, 
Still breathes on us thy spirit finely wrought ; 
Thou dwell’st eternal, shrined within his fame. 
E. P. Roperts. 





APRIL LEAVES. 
Now strikes the sap with heady liquor 
Through veins from winter free ; 
The flame of spring begins to flicker 
In every bush and tree. 


* Queen Elizabeth, t Mary Queen of Scots. 





Where willows bend, now wave beneath 
Green shadows in the pond, 

The chestnut from each gummy sheath 
Unfurls a drooping frond. 


A mist of green is on the thorn,\ 
The birch is veiled in green, 
The aspen, maid not yet forlorn, 

Steals into moonlit sheen. 


The ruddy-tasselled poplar shakes 
Its balsam on the air, 

And in their yellow-tufted brakes 
The sun-bright maples flare. 


The slow oaks tint their swelling tips 
With purple and with brown; 

From each and all one message slips,— 
“Come out, and leave the town. 


Come, for the clement year allows, 
Come out, and breathe, and see 
How all the hues of all the boughs 
Are blent,—for you and me.” 
STEPHEN GWYNN. 








ART. 


—o——— 
THE NEW GALLERY. 


THE skies change, but not the picture exhibitions. Year 
after year the same general effect greets the eye. One would 
imagine, indeed, that the pictures had been regarded as the 
ingredients in a recipe for a pudding, and selected in such a 
way as to produce the same taste as last year. No doubt 
there are occasional excursions into byways, such as tke 
tempera pictures this year, which make for variety and 
entertainment, but on the whole plus c'est différent plus c’est 
la méme chose remains for the British picture gallery the law of 
its being. 

Portraits, as usual, occupy a prominent position on account 
of their numbers. Many of these cannot be called any- 
thing but dull, but it is not just to accuse the painters of 
dulness, for it is often the case that the uninteresting 
character of the subject painted reacts on the actual paint- 
ing. Nowhere is this more evident than in the case of Mr. 
Sargent, who has two portraits here. The smaller of the 
two, Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D. (No. 229), shows every- 
where the interest taken by the painter in his sitter. The 
bright eyes and animated expression, the delicacy of the 
hands and the beautiful painting of the black silk robes, 
all indicate how the painter was stimulated to produce a work 
full of expression and character. In Mr. Sargent’s other 
picture we can perceive no such stimulation of interest. The 
painter was evidently not interested by this model's exterior, 
and the painting suffers accordingly. This full-length, The 
Duke of Portland (No. 259), is one of the least interesting 
things Mr. Sargent has done for a long while, and we 
grudge the time spent upon it, for the painter is too fine 
an artist to be employed on work which does not give his 
genius scope. The dogs are hardly worthy of the painter. 
The brushwork is over-dexterous, and one of the crea- 
tures seems to have a feather boa round its neck. The 
portrait by M. Benjamin Constant of Wentworth Blackett 
Beaumont, Esq. (No. 102), is a fine piece of work. The intensity 
of the realisation is great, and the completeness of the render- 
ing of the form without stiffness by a master is delightful 
among so many sloppy, half-studied heads with a varnish of 
cleverness such as are now too fashionable. In spite of the 
strength of M. Constant’s work, it has the restraint which 
keeps it well within its frame. This cannot be said of Mr. 
John Collier's portrait, Rudyard Kipling, Esq. (No. 36), which 
is as unpleasantly lifelike as a waxwork. M. Dagnan 
Bouveret shows in A Portrait (No. 241) how strong smooth- 
ness can be, and has enveloped his sitter in a lovely glow of 
soft colour and air. 

Landscape art can hardly be said to be a plant of vigorous 
growth just now. The strong and careful out-of-doors 
painting of Nature in her moods which stay still to be painted 
has given way a good deal to the rather tame registering of 
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transient effects, But of the painting of landscape in a large 
and impressive manner there is little to be seen. Two pictures 
here, however, have a dignified style and fine effectiveness. 
Mr. Brangwyn’s Old Kew Bridge (No. 188) is a beautiful work. 
There are light, colour, and movement of air in this picture, and 
the consistent decorative effect of the work, in which the parts 
are carefully subordinated to the whole, is eminently satis- 
factory. Another work which it is a real pleasure to look at is 
Mr. Paterson’s Romance (No. 153). The title does not belie 
the work, for there is a real feeling of poetry here, especially 
in the sky. “The floating clouds their state shall lend” to a 


picture when an artist can both see and represent, as does Mr. | 


Paterson. The great cloud which seems poised over the scene 
suspended in the depth of air is a finer piece of characterisa- 
tion than is to be found in any other sky in this gallery. Mr. 
Wetherbee cannot be said to be quite happy in his big 
landscape, The Pool of Diana (No. 147). The stage is set ona 
very grand scale, but the figure is hopelessly inadequate in 
dominating power, and at the same time cannot be disregarded, 
for the landscape has all the air of leading up to the figure. 
The result is an anticlimax. This is to be regretted, as the 
work is painted in a large and spacious manner. Mr. E. 
Stott is as clever in representing twilight as ever, and his 
sense of colour is most delicate and beautiful, but when he 
so carefully selects his material as regards the landscape 
part of it, the sky, the houses, the flowers, and the atmo- 
spheric effect, it is hard to see why he should not exercise 
a little more selection on the side of beauty in his human 
beings. In Love's 7wilight (No. 172) the artist seems to have 
gone out of his way to make the figures abnormal and 
cretinous in type. 

The wall at the end of the large room is dignified by four 
pictures by Mr. Watts. It is indeed a resting-place for the 
mind, after the wearisome triviality and cleverness to be found 
allround. The picture Greedand Labour (No.127) is one of those 
pictures which at once take possession of the eye by their large 
forms and dignified colour. The subject is treated quite 
directly and without tiresome symbolism. Labour, a workman 
with an entirely modern face of great nobility in its physical 
strength, strides forward holding his tools, while Greed, an 
old man, pursues. Such is the picture stated in bald lan- 
guage, but it is one of those works which make a definite, 
clear, and original impression on the mind, but which it is 
impossible to convey in words. The versatility of the 
painter is to be judged by passing on to his Trifles Light 
as Air (No. 124). A blue sky full of babies is the best 
description of this design, which seems as if it ought 
to cover a palace ceiling. There are a lightness and 
mischief about these little creatures which seem to bring 
the painter into touch with the eighteenth century, though 
at the same time there is the grandeur of the Renais- 
sance too. The Slumber of the Ages (No. 123) is a 
dreamy picture in which is seen a figure of a woman asleep 
holding a child. The woman’s head is a very fine piece of 
drawing, though its position, resting on the shoulder, will 
give endless opportunities for discussion by the plain man. 
A portrait completes Mr. Watts’s contribution to the exhibi- 
tion, and a notable contribution it is too, for here, at least, 
we have things which are large and dignified in their artistic 
spirit. 

The pictures painted in tempera—that is, with a medium of 
yolk of egg—are disappointing. What would have been more 
interesting would have been a more serious attempt to adapt 
the very great qualities possessed by the medium to the con- 
ditions of modern painting rather than slavish imitation of 
Quattrocento work, with its attempt to put back the wheels of 
time. One of the qualities of tempera, as pointed out by 
M. Vibert, is that the freshness of pastel can be attained 
without its extreme fragility. Mr. Petrie has painted some 
charming sketches in tempera, Nos. 58 and 62; and Mr. 
Walter Crane's large Fountain of Youth (No. 67) shows a 
tendency to try experiments. 

The work of Mr. Austen Brown is always intensely in- 
dividual, and in Sunshine and Shadow (No. 246) he has pro- 
duced a work of great beauty. The spectator must remember 
that this picture must be seen when the light is strong, and at 
a considerable distance. The town across the water is most 
beautiful in colour, and the figures are very fine in feeling. 
Altogether it is a work which leaves a distinct impression ; the 








painter knew what he wanted to say, and, what is more how 
to say it. The following works have been perforce left un- 
discussed for want of space, but the visitor to the Galle 

would do well to look at them :—Nos. 17, 44, 69, 84, 85, 108, 


| 108, 172, 176, 222. H. §. 








BOOKS. 


—— 
MR. GARDINER’S LATEST VOLUME* 


Ir is happily far too late in the day to repeat conventional 
words of praise about a new volume: of Mr. Gardiner’s, The 
famous historian_has already in his own lifetime become q 
classic. We receive each instalment of his work with the full 
knowledge that it will contain the many merits to which for 
thirty years he has accustomed us, and with a profound rever. 
ence for the courage and enthusiasm with which he advances 
to the end of the great task he has set before him. As his history 
progresses the movements and policies of those tangled years 
come into the clear light of day. Above all, the much-debated 
characters of the protagonists reveal themselves, and Cromwell 
stands out from the chaos of abuse and eulogy which two 
hundred years have heaped on him as a living man, whose 
nature can be intelligently understood, and not as a monster 
of darkness or an impeccable saint. It is to Mr. Gardiner, it 
seems to us, and not to the monographist, that we must go 
for a true understanding of Oliver, and the scrupulous justice 
of his portraiture is joined with that gift of sympathy 
without which biography is a foolish beating of the air. 
The years before us (1654-1656) show that crisis of 
the Protectorate when Oliver found himself opposed by 
many of his former allies, when the Army was full of 
disaffection, when Royalist plots were almost daily in. 
cidents, and when at the same time the Protectorate had 
to face grave problems of foreign and Colonial policy. It was 
the time of Penruddock’s Rising, of Henry Cromwell's 
government of Ireland, of the disasters of Penn and Venables 
in the West Indies, the success of Blake in the Mediterranean, 
the negotiations with Sweden, and the beginning of the 
Spanish War. In home affairs it was marked by the extra- 
ordinary activity of the sectaries, the most difficult of all 
problems for a Government which had been largely created 
by them. Oliver’s treatment of their leaders, particularly the 
Quaker Fox, was marked by that laborious toleration which 
he always showed for honest religion, however aggressive, 
But it was often otherwise with his instruments. As Mr. 
Gardiner says acutely, “in their eyes Fox and his like were 
guilty of the fault which seldom admits of pardon,—the 
fault of exaggerating their own extravagances.” The 
other crying question in home affairs was the Irish 
one, and the remedy of transportation is shown by Mr. 
Gardiner to be capable of more apology than is usually con- 
ceded. “That the persons condemned to transportation,” he 
says, “were doomed to a lifelong slavery is a delusion propa- 
gated by writers unacquainted with the social condition of the 
colonies. The system of service prevailing in Barbados was 
applicable, at least in the more northern colonies, to free emi- 
grants as well as persons sent abroad under compulsion, and 
both there and in the West Indies the service came to an end 
at the expiration of a fixed term of years, the money paid to 
the shipper by the master who acquired these limited rights 
being supposed to be paid for the expenses of the voyage, which 
the servant on his part was bound to repay by his labour.” 
The political opposition was nominally between Oliver on the 
one hand, and on the other the Royalist party, the Levellers or 
Republicans, and the extreme sections of the Fifth Monarchy. 
It was no longer a contest between Army and Parliament, for 
all parties were represented in both; rather it was a struggle 
between rival ideas of government, a genuine moral and intel- 
lectual opposition. Oliver's own position is best defined in a 
series of antagonisms. As against the Constitutionalists with 
their cry for self-government, he stood for that old Puritan 
principle of a moral autocracy, that “the good and wise were 
alone fit to bear the burden of the world.” As against the 
common ruck of the English people, he stood for an austere 








* (1.) History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 1649:1660. By Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner, M-A., D.C.L. Vol. III., 1654-1656. London: Longmans and 
Co. [2l1s.]—(2.) Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, 1644-1658. Collected and Edited 
by Charles L. Stainer, M.A. London: Henrv Browde. [6s.] 
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doctrine of government, and an austerer theory of conduct. 
To the Army he opposed a modified constitutionalism, to the 
fanatics what seemed a lax opportunism. Indeed, as a mixture 
of saint and politique, he found himself in opposition to the 
two strongest currents in English life. We may notice 
a growing conservatism in his nature. He began to find 
many points of agreement with the Presbyterians whom he 
once so stoutly attacked. In his great apologia to Parliament 
in 1654 (which may be read in full in Mr. Stainer’s excellent 
and scholarly new edition of the Speeches), he showed how 
earnestly he desired to change a military into a civil State. 
Some things, he said, were fundamentals,—government by a 
single person and Parliament, liberty of conscience, that no 
Parliament should be perpetual, and that neither Protector 
nor Parliament should have absolute power over the Militia. 
On these matters there was no going back, but as for the 
circumstantials, they were affairs of day-to-day wisdom. The 
voice might be the voice of Burke, and the creed is the English 
political creed of to-day. Meantime, in the way of any such 
compromise there was the Army, which was bound to have 
the chief voice in the conduct of affairs, the genie which the 
Civil Wars had raised, and which not even the strong hand 
of Oliver could lay. So far, indeed, was he from being a 
mere military upstart, supported by the swords of his Colonels, 
that it was only from the Parliament that he could now 
expect the Royal title. On one side he was against the Army 
on behalf of a kind of civil Constitution ; on another he was 
against the Parliament, which was as thoroughly an oligarchic 
and unrepresentative body as ever sought to snatch power for 
itself. To both Parliament and Army the free decision of the 
nation behind them was a trifling affair, and to Oliver demo- 
cracy was not a force to govern but a mass to be guided in 
the path of righteousness. ‘Therefore it was,” says Mr. 
Gardiner, “that to neither party in the strife was it given to 
establish that civil state, to which each was, with very real 
earnestness, devoted.” In more respects than one Oliver was 
the real successor of Strafford, caring only for the advantage 
of the people, holding kingship, Parliamentary authority, 
and even the Protectorate as all one, provided they 
led to that end, but as stoutly resolved to give the 
people no say in deciding what was to their advantage. 
Like Charles I., to compare the very great with the 
very small, he found the Constitution too narrow for great 
emergencies, and broke through its meshes in his own blunt 
way. In these years 1654-56 we see the beginning of the 
great reaction. The Stuart cause, the cause of the King 
overseas, became gradually the cause of the law, the old 
constitutionalism, and the national Church. And with the 
crisis Oliver's character seems to grow in nobility, in daring, 
in profound political wisdom, not for to-day nor for the 
century, but for later ages and alltime. As a mere tour de 
force his exploit is unparalleled. His amazing achievement 
was that while England was honeycombed with disaffection, 
when twenty parties and a myriad forces in the land were 
arrayed against him, by sheer masterfulness of soul he held 
his own and went his own way till his death. 


It is in this great story that the main interest of Mr. 
Gardiner’s narrative lies, but the volume is full of interesting 
matter. We have the amusing tale of Fox’s discomfiture of 
Chief Justice Glyn. And on p. 123 there is a curious incident 
which shows Charles's early dabbling in Roman Catholicism. 
In 1654 Cooper appears on the scene as an intermediary 
between Oliver and the Parliament, and in 1655 we find him 
characteristically deserting Parliamentary life as a losing 
concern, As Mr. Traill once wittily said, ‘the victrix causa 
was as dear to him as it was unpleasing to Cato,’ one charac- 
teristic at least which the future Shaftesbury shared with the 
gods. On p. 386 there is a story of Blake’s sailors which we 
cannot refrain from quoting. Forty Dutch slaves at Algiers 
escaped and swam out to the English Fleet. England was on 
friendly terms with the Dey, and Blake had no money with 
which to buy their freedom; but his sailors, having a love 
for a sportsmanlike deed, subscribed a dollar apiece out 
of their pay for the release of the venturesome Dutch- 
men. Finally on p. 396 there is a letter from Oliver to 
Blake which seems to convey a lesson for our own times, for 
it is the very model of the relations which should exist 
oar the civilian authority at home and a soldier or sailor 
abroa 





MR. STILLMAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


THE long and curiously diversified career of Mr. Stillman, the 
extent of his travels, and the number of distinguished persons 
in art, letters, and politics with whom he has been. brought 
into intimate contact—Kossuth, Agassiz, Rossetti, Millet, 
Ruskin, Lowell, Emerson, &c.—afford a sufficient justifi- 
cation for his entering the autobiographical arena: But 
though these personal reminiscences of distinguished men are 
full of interest, the book derives a greater value from its 
frank revelation of the author’s temperament, and its remark- 
able pictures of home life in a New England Puritan 
household sixty years ago. Mr. Stillman’s ancestry on both 
sides had become associated with the Puritan revolt against 
Puritan theocracy, his parents being members of the Seventh- 
day Baptist Church. His father, successively farmer, fisher- 
man, ship’s carpenter, and mechanical engineer, had settled in 
the old Dutch town of Schenectady, where Mr. Stillman was 
born in 1828, the youngest of nine children, and twenty- 
five years younger than his eldest brother. The picture that 
he gives of his mother—the real centre of the household and 
the dominant influence on his childhood—is perhaps the most 
striking in the whole book. This wonderful woman never had 
any assistance in her household duties till the birth of her 
youngest child. In her earlier married life, when she had already 
five children, with her husband's five journeymen as members 
of the household, she not only did all the daily household 
duties, including washing and baking, but spun and wove the 
cloth for the clothes of her husband and children, cut and 
made them up. “My mother was also the family doctor, for, 
except in very grave cases, we never had any other physician. 
She pulled our teeth and prescribed all our medicines. I was 
well grown before I wore a suit which was not of her cutting 
and making. ..... She made all the bread we ate, cured the 
hams, and made great batches of sausages and mincemeat for 
pies, sufficient for the winter’s consumption, as well as huge 
pig’s-head cheeses. How she accomplished all she did I never 
understood.” But this ceaseless industry probably saved her 
reason :—“ The sense of her responsibility was so serious that.I 
think that only the absorbing activity of her daily life...... 
prevented her from falling into religious insanity. Her life 
was a constant prayer, a wrestling with God for the salvation 
of her children. .... Of her own salvation she had only a 
faltering hope, harassed always by a fear that she had at some 
time in her life committed the unpardonable sin, as to the 
nature of which she knew nothing, and which was therefore 
all the more feared, as the nature of it was to her the terrible 
mystery of life and death... ... She was also haunted by 
the dread of God’s wrath at her loving her children more than 
she did Him.” A noble-hearted woman, spite of her iron créed 
and undemonstrative manner, Mrs. Stillman retained the 
respect and affection of her son. But it was otherwise with 
his father, whose harsh discipline and contempt for liberal 
education stirred in his son a spirit of revolt, which led to his 
running away from home, and subsequently to his refusal to 
adopt the engineering trade. 


The progress of Mr. Stillman’s studies was most peculiar. 
He learned to read at two, and up till seven was regarded 
as a prodigy. Then a severe attack of typhoid fever so 
far affected his brain that he remained a perfect dunce 
until he was fourteen. Mr. Stillman went to school in 
New York—a dreary experience—and at De Ruyter, at a 
school kept by one of his elder brothers, where Charles 
Dudley Warner was one of his fellow-students, and where 
the mental fog that had obscured his intellect for seven 
years suddenly dispersed. He had already developed a 
passionate enthusiasm for art, to which he wished to devote 
himself, but his wish was overruled by the collective decision 
of the family council, and he was sent to the Union College in 
Schenectady. The result, in his opinion, spoiled his ehances 
of achieving distinction as an artist, as it occupied his 
energies during the years in which alone technical mastery 
is possible of acquirement. He emerged from the experience 
with a divided allegiance : ‘“ enough devotion to letters to make 
itasatisfaction to occupy myself with them, buttoo much interest 
in art to be able to abandon it entirely.” A brief experience of 
district. school teaching in the neighbourhood of the Mohawk 





* The Auteliogresta of-a Journalist. By W.J.Stillman. 2 vols, London? 
Grant Richards. [24s.] 
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Valley proved a failure owing to his antipathy to corporal 
punishment, and on completing his course at Union College 
he devoted his energies entirely to art study, cultivating the 
acquaintance of the leading American artists, studying under 
Church, and undertaking a pilgrimage to Europe in 
January, 1850, on the strength of 30 dollars paid by the 
Art Union of New York for the first picture he sold. His 
main motive was to see Turner's pictures, and the wish was 
gratified. Armed with introductions, he made the acquaint- 
ance of Pyne, Linnell, and many of the leading artists, ob- 
tained valuable instruction from Wehnert, came under the 
spell of Ruskin’s influence, paid a ten-days’ visit to Paris, 
and sailed from Liverpool with only sixpence in his pocket, 
Returning to America infected with Pre-raphaelite enthu- 
siasm, Mr. Stillman was suddenly switched off from art into 
the sphere of revolutionary politics. Kossuth was then tour- 
ing the Northern States, and Mr. Stillman, magnetised by 
his irresistible eloquence, offered his services in any capacity, 
and was sent off, with cipher despatches hidden in the heel 
of his boots, on a secret mission to Vienna and Pesth to re- 
cover the hidden Crown jewels. The expedition, which was 
in truth the wildest of wild-goose chases, proved futile owing 
to Kossuth’s extraordinary incapacity for attending to details, 
and Mr. Stillman was most fortunate in extricating himself 
with a whole skin. Then followed a sojourn in the studios of 
Paris, where Mr. Stillman studied under Yvon, and became 
acquainted with Rousseau and Millet. Incidentally he 
contrasts the disinterested generosity of the great French 
artists towards aspirants with the high fees exacted by their 
English confréres. Returning again to America, Mr. Stillman 
resumed his apostolate of the Ruskinian gospel, spending 
his summers in solitude in the Adirondacks, deeply interested 
in the investigation of psychical phenomena, and running no 
small risk of turning into a visionary and a recluse, until the 
stimulating contact with Emerson and Lowell, Longfellow, 
Norton, and Agassiz, restored him to active and fruitful 
converse with his fellow-men. The account of the holiday 
excursions of the Adirondack Club is altogether delightful, 
and the well-contrasted appreciations of these famous men 
give the reader a high opinion of Mr. Stillman’s judgment as 
well as of his literary skill. Then followed an excursion into 
journalism as art and dramatic critic of the New York 
Evening Post and editor of the Crayon, an art journal which 
numbered amongst its contributors Bryant, Lowell, and 
Ruskin, and achieved something more than a succtés destime, 
But the venture collapsed owing to the editor's breakdown 
from overwork, and after a further visit to England and 
a trip to Switzerland with Ruskin, the outbreak of the 
Civil War appealed imperatively to Mr. Stillman’s patriotism. 
Rejected again and again for military service owing to his 
shattered health, he applied for a foreign consulate, and, 
thanks to the intervention of Dr. Nott, the President of 
Union College, was appointed by Lincoln to Rome. 
From Rome Mr. Stillman was transferred to Crete, 
where as the unswerving champion of the just claims 
of the Cretans he at once found himself in acute 
conflict with the Turkish Governor. The record of his 
experiences during the long agony of the insurrection 
in the “sixties, hampered by poverty, constantly ex- 
posed with a delicate wife and young children to grave 
personal peril, thwarted by official lethargy at home, and with 
as thorough a distrust of Greek incompetence as of Turkish 
promises, makes somewhat painful reading, culminating as 
it does in the tragic death of his wife, who had so bravely shared 
his dangers, and the lingering decline of his only son, 
a boy of great beauty and promise, who died at the 
age of thirteen. In spite of his attitude in Crete, the 
authorities at Constantinople were so convinced of Mr. 
Stillman’s conciliatory intentions that he was very nearly 
accepting a quasi-official post under the Porte, and was 
actually indebted to the Grand Vizier for the wherewithal to 
return to England. After a short visit to America in search 
of health for his son, Mr. Stillman settled down in London, 
and threw himself with considerable energy into literary and 
journalistic pursuits. To this period belongs his intimacy 
with Dante Rossetti, commemorated in the splendid crayon 
portrait which forms the frontispiece of the second volume. 
But with all his ability and versatility, Mr. Stillman found 
the greatest difficulty in making a livelihood. He had, 
as he admits, a perfect genius for getting into hot 
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chances of advancement, and attaching himself to u:- 
appreciative employers. In the long run, however pi 
informal engagement with the Times as an occasional a 
tributor from Montenegro led to his regular attachment ¢) 
the staff of that paper for upwards of twenty years as war 
and resident correspondent. Of this period we are, Perforce 
unable to treat in detail, but may note the remarkable 
tribute he pays to his employers in Printing House Square 
“If ever I have had a noble impulse aroused by wrongs that 
came to my knowledge during the course of the years in which 
T served it, a good cause to defend or an abuse to attack, the 
Times has never refused to give me room to tell my story ; J 
have never been expected to conform my views to those of the 
office, nor have I ever done so, and I consider it the greatest 
honour that has ever come to me to have been so long in 
its service, and to have maintained the confidence of jt, 
direction.” 

Full though these pages are of interesting and characteristic 
reminiscences and anecdotes of eminent men—one may note, 
e.g., Emerson's impromptu definition of genius as “the faculty 
of generalising from a single example,” and the charming 
story of Longfellow: “I never saw him angry but once, and 
that was at his next-door neighbour shooting at a robin ing 
cherry-tree”—the minor characters, so to speak, are quite as 
attractive. Such are the artistic shoemaker at Schenectady, 
who taught himself painting, a man with rare gifts, but all in 
the embryonic stage; Mrs. H. K. Brown, the clairvoyante, 
and the mediums Fanny and Miss A.; the hermit of the 
Adirondacks; and many others who have found a vates 
sacer in Mr. Stillman. Criticism is disarmed by the in. 
genuous candour of the writer in recounting the spiritual and 
material vicissitudes of his career. It is rather curious 
to find an American apologising for his versatility as 
indicating instability of character, for in the States no stigma 
of discredit attaches to a man who changes his profession two 
or three times. But Mr. Stillman seems to have felt thé sting 
of that ééiarn cduvn wonrd& Cpoveavre pendevcs xparéciv. Yet if he 
never could make a fortune, he has exercised to the full the 
rarer and more enviable gift of making friends. Nor could 
anything exceed the warmth and affection with which he 
acknowledges his indebtedness to those who befriended him in 
his need. 


water with editors and proprietors, throwin 





MR. SHUCKBURGH’S “LETTERS OF CICERO.”* 
WE have already given brief notices of Mr. Shuckburgh's 
translation, and we are glad to congratulate him on the 
accomplishment of a work which must have been as laborious 
as it is certainly interesting. The four volumes contain 
between fifteen hundred and sixteen hundred pages, and the 
difficulty of the task is more than proportionate to its magni- 
tude. That Mr. Shuckburgh’s translation is an advance on 
what had been previously achieved in this direction is beyond 
question. Some admirable work, indeed, has been done in 
rendering portions of the great correspondence. Mr. Shuck- 
burgh mentions with well-deserved praise the selection by 
Mr. Jeans; and the specimens given in Mr. Lucas Collins's 
volume, Cicero, in “ Blackwood’s Ancient Classics for English 
Readers,” makes us regret that that accomplished scholar did 
not do more work of the kind. But here we have for the first 
time a complete version of all the letters, a version always 
readable, and giving on the whole a trustworthy repre- 
sentation of the original. 


So much we gladly say, but we feel bound to add that the 
work, when examined in detail, is found to leave much to be 
desired. The probable cause of this defect, in view of the 
translator’s acknowledged capacity as a scholar, is the inade- 
quacy of the time given to the work. Not one translator in 
ten comes up toa high standard in this respect. It may be 
that circumstances render it impossible. Half a lifetime 
might conceivably be spent on the letters of Cicero, but as we 
have only one life each, this ideal is out of reach. Un- 
fortunately, many of the letters are of a kind that a day's 
labour might be given to a single sentence without any 
return. How are we to translate allusions, innuendoes, jests, 
which require a page of notes to explain them? 1t is only 
too possible that after hours of thought we might have sorrow- 





* The Letters of Cicero in Chronological Order, Translated in English by 
Evelyn 8. Shuckburgh, M.A. 4 vols. London: G. Bell and Sons. (£1.] 
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fully to acknowledge that there is no equivalent. It is not, of 

Ae on such things that the critic will dwell. But there 
pogo parts of the work where a higher level of excellence 
reht fairly be asked than we are able to find in these 


volumes. 7 ‘ ; 
We will examine some characteristic specimens of various 


classes of letters. No. 306 (ad Atticum, vii., 18a) is a private 
olitical letter, grave in style, with just a touch of playful- 
ness, and very outspoken. It bears the date of January 23rd 
(B.C. 49). Cesar had passed the Rubicon a few days before 
(curiously enough, there is no contemporary notice of this 
decisive act), and the Pompeians were in despair. Cicero 
pours out bis vexation and his fears to Attiens, asking at 
the same time what he was to do with his son and his nephew, 
his wife and his daughter. Should they stop at Rome or 


not? He writes very strongly about the incapacity of 
Pompey. He was aotoutyynzos. Mr. Shuckburgh gives 


“utterly incapable.” ‘Absolutely without a plan” might 
be better. “He had been kept at Rome (ad urbem) to 
organise a protecting force.” Mr. Shuckburgh has “at 
the city walls” and “a garrison,” neither a very good 
equivalent. His proper place was in Spain (his pro- 
vince), to which Rome is opposed. And the force 
would have had to meet Cesar in the field, an idea hardly 
expressed by “garrison.” Cicero goes on to say that there 
was “no place, as far as he could see, where a garrison could be 
posted.” But garrisons are posted only in the places which 
they have to defend. Pompey’s only hope was in the two 
legions “ somewhat treacherously (insidiose) retained.” Mr, 
Watson's “ under false pretences ” is better than treacherously. 
The two legions were taken from Cwsar’s army to be used, it 
was said, against the Parthians, but were kept in Italy. A 
whole clause, a very pretty compliment to Atticus, is left out, 
—acta omnibus nuntiantibus, a te futura expecto (any one can 
tell me about the past, I look to you to tell me about the 
future). This last slip indicates the character of all. They 
are probably due to haste and want of revision. Our next 
specimen shall be from the famous letter in which Cicero 
asks his friend Lucceius to stretch a point in his favour when 
telling the story of the Great Consulship, even at the expense 
of historical veracity. He wants two things,—first, to have 
the story told separately; second, to have it told with a 
certain partiality for himself. He is aware that there is little 
nodesty in these requests, and goes on :— 

“Yet, after all, a man who has once passed the border-line of 

modesty had better put a bold face on it and be frankly 
impudent. And so I agiin and again ask you outright, both 
to praise th se actions of mine in warmer terms than you 
perhaps feel, and in that respect to neglect the laws of history. 
Task you, tuo, in regard to the personal predilection, on which 
you wrote in a certain introductory chapter in the most gratify- 
ing and explicit terms and by which you show that you were as 
incapable of being diverted as Xen»phon’s H-rcules by Pieasure 
—not to go against it, but to yield to your affection for me a little 
more thau truth shall justify.” 
There is no fault to be found with this, except, perhaps, that 
it wants spirit. The sentence, “ I ask you, too,” though elegant 
in Latin—and Cicero is at his best in this letter—might be 
effectively broken up in English. But, curiously enough, here 
also there is a clause omitted. “You cannot, of course,” he 
writes, “ be diverted from the path of truth by personal predi- 
lection; but do not go against it (ne aspernere),” “si me tibi 
vehementius commendabit,’” words of which we see no trace 
in Mr. Shuckburgh’s version. This additional clause makes it 
all the more necessary to break up the periodic sentence. 


We may take as a third specimen one of the playful letters 
to Patus :— 


“Twas doubly charmed by your letter, first because it made 
me laugh myselt, and secondly because I saw that you could still 
laugh. Nor did I in the least object to being overwkelmed with 
your shafts of ridicule, as though I[ were a light skirmisher in the 
War of wits. What I am vexed at is that I have not been able, 
as I intended, to run over to see you: for you would not have 
had a mere guest, but a brother-in-arms. And such a hero! not 
the man whom you used to do for by the hors a’euvre. I now 
bring an unimpaired appetite to the egg, and so the tight is main- 
tained right up to the roist veal The compliments you used to 
pay me in old times—‘ What a contented person!’ ‘What an 
easy guest to entertain!’—are things of the past. All my 
anxiety about the good of the state, all meditating of speeches 
to be delivered in the senate, all getting up of briefs I have cast 
tothe winds, I have thrown myself into the camp of my old 
enemy Epicurus—not, bow: ver, with a view to the extravagance 
of the mrecent day, but to that refined splendour of yours—I 








mean your old style when you had money to spend (though you 
never had more landed estate*). Therefore prepare! You have 
to deal with a man who not only has a large appetite, but who 
also knows a thing or two. You are aware of the extravagance 
of your bourgeois gentilhomme. You must forget all your little 
baskets and your omelett+s. I am now so far advanced in the art 
that I frequently venture to ask your friend Verrius and 
Camillus to dinner - what dandies! how fastidious! But think 
of my audacity: I even gave Hirtius a dinner, without a 
peacock however. In that dinner my cook could not imitate him 
in anything but the hot sauce.” 

The second sentence is somewhat heavy. There is a joke, 
probably untranslateable, a pun on the word which is trans- 
lated by “ shafts of ridicule” (malis, abuse; mdlis, apples). The 
buffoon who was invoked to make fun for the other guests 
would be sometimes, if too audacious in his jokes, pelted with 
apples; Ptus had probably answered Cicero’s raillery with 
some ponderous retort. “ An unimpaired appetite to the egg "’ 
is not clear enough. A little more freedom might have been 
used. What Cicero means is that he brings so vigorous an 
appetite to dinner that he can go on from the hors deuvre 
to the réti without flinching. Our translator knows this, of 
course, but a reader might fail to see it. Bourgeois gentil- 
homme is a fair equivalent for cL:zedy;. “ Dunce turned 
pedant” might be better, and, though three words for two, 
not actually longer. 

Each volume is furnished with an introduction explain- 
ing the circumstances under which the letters that follow 
were written, and giving a general account of the political 
situation and Cicero’s own position, in public and private life, 
These introductions will be found instructive, and we can only 
wish that they had been longer. But in writing about Cicero 
it is easy to exceed the bounds of a volume, much more of a 
review. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.+ 
Ir is hard to think of Spain as effete after the perusal of a 
book so abounding in exuberant vitality as this brilliant and 
engrossing story of Valdés. The main outlines of the plot 
are not unfamiliar. A young and unsophisticated man of 
action, on the strength of a genuine liking, proposes to a girl 
of really noble nature, only to be ensnared by the more obvioug 
charms of her beautiful but heartless younger sister. The 
enchantress, to secure her parents’ consent, resorts to the 
most unscrupulous strategy ; her sister, though deeply in love, 
bravely sacrifices herself without a murmur, and devotes her 
life to securing the happiness and comfort of the young 
couple. But Ventura, the young wife, soon wearying of her 
husband, seeks to extend her sphere of conquests. The hus- 
band’s suspicions are aroused, but allayed by a piece of 
splendid mendacity on the part of his sister-in-law. But the 
poison of doubt is soon at work again in his mind; this 
time there is no one to screen the guilty wife, and after 
inflicting just chastisement on the betrayer, the unhappy 
husband drowns himself. So much for the outline of what 
might seem to be a rather sordid story. But although the 
relations of the principal characters are handled with a frank- 
ness that may disconcert fastidious readers, there is nothing 
unwholesome in the story. There is no attempt to enlist the 
sympathy of the reader on the side of the guilty, or to ex- 
tenuate the weakness of the husband, while the development 
of the characters is so logical and consistent that the catas- 
trophe may be said to be inherent in the premisses. One may 
be inclined to resent the long and unmitigated martyrdom of 
the heroic and unselfish Cecilia, but the attitude of the author 
is at least free from the callousness which marks many con- 
temporary realists. Again, in spite of the tragic complexion 
of the central plot, The Fourth Estate is so rich in entertain- 
ing episode, in vivid delineation of the humours and foibles of 
Spanish provincial society, and in trenchant satire of the 
corrupt influence of the Press, that the net result is invigo- 
rating rather than depressing. 








* “Referring to the foreclosures on lands which Petus had been obliged tu 
take on the valuations (zstima iones) according to Cesar’s law, which were un- 
siuleabie ; so he had land on his hands and yet was short of mouey.” 


+ (1.) The Fourth Estate. By A. Palacio Valdés. Authorised Translation by 
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Mr. Crockett explains in his interesting preface to The 
Silver Skull the manner in which there accumulated in his 
hands “the fullest justificative material from which it has 
ever been my fortuue to write a romance.” To begin with, 
he had travelled as a young man in Southern Italy; and to go 
on with, he had obtained from Mrs. E. M. Church, niece by 
marriage of the famous liberator of Greece and exterminator 
of the Apulian brigands, all the materials on which her 
articles in Blackwood were based, including extracts from 
General Church’s journal. The result has been that “in its 
main features the book can hardly be called a romance, so 
close has the story been kept to the material facts of history.” 
Mr. Crockett is certainly to be congratulated on his materials. 
As for his manner of handling them, there is, unfortunately, 
less scope for felicitation. Mr. Crockett has a great (literary) 
affection for bandits and raiders, and none of his contem- 
poraries excels him in the description of midnight murders 
or the lavish effusion of gore. His portraits of the gallant 
Church, of Gaetano Vardarelli, a veritable Paladin among 
brigands, and of the satanic Don Ciro, the ringleader of the 
sinister confraternity of “The Silver Skull,” are well done in 
Mr. Crockett’s full-blooded way. Unfortunately, as the 
narrative is cast in the form of a novel, there has to be a 
heroine, and, given the setting, her Amazonian character 
follows as a matter of course. Isabella, or “La Bella,” as 
she is called, is an orphan child, the sole survivor of «a cold- 
blocded massacre of a ducal house, adopted by the Vardarelli, 
and the sharer in all their forays and fights. By the time 
“La Bella” is sixteen she has grown tall, “learned sword and 
pistol,” and has “some skill of carbine also,” and twenty 
years later never regrets “having cast a leg across saddle- 
leather, and ridden forth with the bravest,—ruffled lace, 
sweeping feather, high-crowned hat, jingling buttons of silver 
filigree, carbine on thigh, sword in hand, as gay a cavalier as 
any.” In a word, she is just the same arch and skittish 
hoyden with a passion for travestissement painfully familiar 
to readers of Mr. Crockett’s obstreperous romances. When 
he confines himself to incident Mr. Crockett is an efficient 
writer in his lurid way, but when he deviates into the domain 
of the tender passion he is invariably undistinguished, and 
often distressing. If we may adapt Steele, to love one of his 
heroines is only a primary education. 

From The Silver Skull one passes by a natural transition to 
The Golden Tooth. This is really an excellent and ingeniously 
constructed tale of a mysterious murder with the usual melo- 
dramatic sequele of false accusations, persecuted innocence, 
&e., but treated with a briskness, humour, and unconvention- 
ality which exempt the story from the Adelphian category, 
The story of Will Lomas’s escape from gaol and his conceal. 
ment in the butcher's frozen-meat cellar are quite original ; 
original, too, is the character of the eccentric good genius of 
the plot, the mysterious and inperturbable Townshend, an 
amateur detective “ with a past,” and (to judge by his picture) 
bearing quite a striking resemblance to Mark Twain in his 
earlier days. 

There is a peculiar fascination to the novelist in a plot the 
hero and heroine of which are already man and wife in name, 
and in the delicate maneuvring required to make them fall 
in love with each other. The real difficulty, of course, is in 
finding a passable excuse for this nominal marriage. Miss 
H.sier White in Mountains of Necessity does not, as sporting 
writers say, “ negotiate’ this initial obstacle very convincingly. 
The delirium of a man who is anxious to leave a widow in 
order to “ score off” a widows’ and orphans’ fund belonging to 
his service, to which he has always unwillingly subscribed, is 
not very likely to induce his best friend to lure a delightful 
woman with a spendthrift brother into lending herself to a 
death-bed marriage. However, of course, the moribund 
recovers, and there follows a pretty little love-story of Anglo- 
Indian life, with husband and wife as hero and heroine. If 
one can swallow the initial absurdity, the remainder of the 
book makes very pleasant reading, 

No persons more plebeian than an English Dukeand a foreign 
Countess are ullowed to fill the parts of confidants in Queen's 
Mate. The real hero and heroine are a reigning Queen and 
her prospective Prince Consort. Even the villain of the 
piece is the cousin of a certain powerful Continental Emperor, 
many of whose characteristics call to mind an existing poten- 
tate. It will be seen that any one who reads Queen’s Mate 








will be transported into the very best possible company, Re 
the rest, the character of the girl-Queen is really cma 
conceived, and the whole story a favourable specimen of th, 
mock-Royal romance. 

France and America in the last years of the reign of the 
Grand Monarque form the subject of The Black Wolf's Breed. 
The chief scene is laid in old Paris, where the characters pla 
hide-and-seek in and out of deserted rooms, and disguise Fi 
selves in inns with a proper regard for the exigencies of g 
costume romance. The story lacks coherence, but ig quite a 
passable melodrama. 

Mr. Norman Silver gives the sub-title of “A Sensationa} 
Story of Modern Life” to his new book, A Daughter of Mystery 
When it is said that the book opens with the discovery that a 
young lady waitress in a tea-shop is the long-lost heiress of g 
great fortune ; that it contains two murders during the course 
of the story, and one before the curtain rises; that even the 
secondary villain contrives a bigamous marriage with the 
aforesaid heroine, and is only stopped balfway to Dover by 
the arrival of the virtuous hero in a special train with wife 
No. 1 on board,—it will be freely acknowledged that the 
author amply fulfils the promise of this description. 

Tangled Trinities is undoubtedly clever. It is also excep. 
tionally depressing as literature. It may, however, be recom. 
mended to people who have had a stroke of such excessive 
good luck that they are frightened at their own fortune, and 
wish to propitiate Nemesis by a voluntary course of the 
“blues.” In the last chapter the heroine, the daughter of a 
country parson with a good deal of black blood in her veins, 
is manwuvred by her horrible old black nurse into making a 
sensational exit as the mistress of a Grand Duke. The whole 
story is quite a masterpiece of gratuitousness, as, indeed, 
might be expected from its affected title. 

Peasant Lassies is a volume of short stories and sketches 
of Norwegian country life of an ultra-sentimental type. The 
longest deals with the disastrous experiment of a romantic 
Norwegian heiress, daughter of a railway king, who played at 
being a peasant girl in order to ascertain the real sentiments 
of a young English financier, a possible suitor for her hand, 
The catastrophe by which the heroine loses her life, and ber 
low-born rival her reason, strikes us as singularly gratuitous, 
There is a certain prettiness about these stories; they show 
a sense of the picturesque and a knowledge of folk-lore, 
but the author resorts to the disastrous expedient of 
attempting to reproduce a local Norwegian dialect by a sort 
of mongrel English patois,—e.g.: “Be ye o’ the ordinary 
mortals, lassie, or be ye o’ the hobgoblin breed? Whatso'er 
ye be, though, fowl or fish, it be na the time to present 
yerself at Eneboerhytten.” The stage rustic is bad enough 
on the stage. In print he is a monstrosity. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—— 
THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW.” 

The April Fdinburgh Review is so full of admirable articles that it 
offers a poritive embarrassment to the reviewer. We cannot 
hope to summarise adequately any of the articles, but must be 
content to put up a finger-post to two of them. First we must 
do this in regard to the very able and statesmanlike article on 
“ Mini-ters and Directorships.” In our opinion, the #dinburgh 
says the final word on this difficult but most important 
problem. The article, while taking into account all the per- 
plexities of the subject and dealing with them in a reasonable 
and practical spirit, yet maintains the highest possible standard 
as the rule of public life. We trust that those of our readers 
who are interested in the subject will read the #dinburgh paper 
with care, for if they do they cannot fail to have their ideas on 
the subject clarified, and be made to realise that it is possible 
to prevent the risk of conflict arising between private and 
public interests in the minds of our statesmen without im 
any way unfairly limiting their liberty of action, or un- 
duly restricting the area from which they can be drawn. 
Che Edinburgh Reviewer suggests that it should be a rule 
that certain Ministers, like the President of the Board of 
Trade, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Secretary of 
Stute for War, and the First Lord of the Admiralty, should 
in no case be directors, and that no Minister of any kind while & 
Minister should accept a new directorship. He also lays it down 
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ster who happens to be the holder of a large amount of 
in companies doing business with the Government should 

“_ hese offices. For example, he declares that the Duke of 

occupy ‘fm as the largest shareholder in the company which 

~~, ee at Barrow steel used in building ships of war, need 

re “is ualified from being Lord President of the Council, but 

a be disqualided from being First Lord of the Admiralty. 

sho ree, except that we would make the rule as to resignation 

3 paso absolute and for all Ministers, and merely apply 
the shareholding rule in the cases cf the great Departments indi- 

cated above. We may add that the Reviewer deals most con- 
sincingly with the suggestion that men could not lay down their 
directorships and take them up again. Of course they could, 
As a matter of fact, they become sleeping directors when they are 
Cabinet Ministers, for Cabinet Ministers are far too busy to be 
active directors. But if the companies are willing to keep them 
on and to pay Ministers as sleeping directors, they would reinstate 
them as active directors. If not, the companies would obviously 
be paying, not for work, but for a Cabinet connection» 
which all men are agreed is most undesirable. In truth, if 
there were a strict rule that all men must resign their director- 
ships during office, there would be no hardship, and, as we 
believe, no restriction of the area of choice for Cabinet Ministers. 
Weare delighted to note that the Edinburgh, while taking the 
line it takes, speaks with due severity of the grossly unfair 
attacks recently made on « Cabinet Minister and members of his 
family because he and they had not been sufficiently cautious in 
the matter of investments. Before we leave the Edinburgh we 
must put up yet another sign-post, and this time to the article on 
Canada. It is a paper conceived in the best spirit of sane 
Imperialism, and full of sound statesmanship and well-told history. 
All the otber articles in this remarkable number of a periodical 
which is more than maintaining its great traditions are deserving 


of high praise. 


that no Mini 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other ‘orms.] 








The History of South Africa, By the Hon. A. Wilmot. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 5s)—Mr. Wilmot is a member of the 
Legislative Council of Cape Colony, and expresses himself with 
sowething of Southern vehemence. We are not prepared to con- 
trovert his statements ; we do but remark that the tone in which 
they aie made indicates one of the great difficulties of the situa- 
tion. Weshall have to satisfy African loyalists while we make 
the future condition of things tolerable to Boers and Afrikanders. 
Mr. Wilmot criticises freely the policy of British Governments in 
the past, but bis indictment of Boer methods from the earliest 
times down to the latest is even more weighty. It is needless to 
go over again what has been said many times during the last two 
years. If this account does not materially differ from those that 
have gone before it, it has the advantage of coming from a well- 
inforwed source. —— Polit:cal Letters on the South African Situation. 
By a South African, (Guskell, Jones, and Co. 1s. net.)—Here is 
another expression of opinion by a South African writer, not an 
official, but one who has had considerable experience in the 
matters about which he writes. These letters begin at a time 
autecedent to the outbreak of the war. There is one about a 
tax Bill brought in by the Afrikander Government, which shows 
that feeling was running high in Cape Colony. The writer does 
not scruple to declare that the taxes proposed were meant to 
punish the Progressive section of the community. It is dis- 
tinctly in+tructive to see not only the comprehensive review of 
facts made when they are past, but also the intelligent observa- 
tins of an interested spectator while they are going on. ——With 
these we may mention The Campaign in the Free State, and its 
Lessons, by Major J. E. Caunter (Gale and Polden, 2s. net). 
It is full of interest, especially when the writer comes to speak 
about the artillery. Our readers will remember what unsparing 
condemnation was passed in the early days of the war on our 
guns “Hopelessly outmatched!” was the general comment. 
But the deliberate judgment of the observer, now that we know 
& little more, is something quite different. 


Joseph Chamberlain: a Romance of Modern Politics. By 
Arthur Mee. (S. W. Partridge and Co. 1s. 6d net.)—Mr. Mee 
gives unstinted praise to the municipal life of Mr. Chamberlain, 
and praise, less absolute indeed, but in ample measure, to his 
conduct of the Colonial Office. He is not, therefore, one of the 
malignant faction which would sacrifice everything to “ give Joe 
fall” But he is nota friend. He insists on the Kepublicanism 





| 





which bas been discarded. We may remind him of Southey’s 
saying, that a man no more needs to be ashamed of having been a 
Republican than he needs to be ashamed of having been young: 
There are many, too, whom the history «f the last forty years, 
beginning with the ‘Trent’ incident, have converted from the 
Republican to the Monarchical creed. Compare England, 
France, and the United States,—which comes out the best? As 
for English politics, it is impossible to discuss them. But how 
many are there who regret the Home-rule Bill which was 
thrown out by the Lords in 1893? How many would make it 
law if they could to-morrow? Who would like to gice the 
Nationalists a free hand in Ireland? It was from these things 
that Mr. Chamberlain did more than any man alive to save us. 


Trusts and the State. By Henry W. Macrosty, B.A. (Grant 
Richards. 5s.)—This is the first volume of a proposed “ Fabian 
Series,” to appear under the editorship of Mr. Frederick Whelen. 
The sub-title is “A Sketch of Competition.” Competition has, 
indeed, been the dominant principle in our trade and industrial 
development, but the time of its modification is approaching. 
There are the Trade-Unions; then there are the associations of 
employers; then comes the combination of capital and labour for 
protection or aggrandisement against the consumer. What is 
the State to do? The iaissez-faire policy is condemned on all 
sides. In every industry there is to be a Trade Board, to which 
representitives of employers and employed are to belong, and 
which will be presided over by a chairman, who will represent 
the public. Their first duty will be to fix a minimum living 
wage, to continue in force for a peri d of years. Old-age pensions 
will be provided. Mr. Booth’s scheme of a universal 5s. pension 
after sixty-five is preferred. This is but the barest outline of 
Mr. Macrosty’s scheme. For details and arguments, and for a 
comprehensive review of the industrial movements which have 
brought about the present condition of affairs, we must refer our 
readers to the volume itself. Any detailed examination of it 
would be clearly out of place in these columns. Our duty is per- 
formed when we have said that it is vigorously and clearly 
written. 





The Incarnation. By the Rev. H. V. S. Eck,M.A. (Longmans 
and Co. 5s.)—This volume belongs to the “Oxford Library of 
Practical Theology,” now appearing under the editorship of 
Messrs. Newbolt and Stone. It seems to be a sound and judicious 
statement of the doctrine. We do not see any express treatment 
of the “Kenotic” theories. Possibly the book will not be the 
less useful and edifying for the omission. There is no road of 
thought on which we sooner find ourselves face to face with an 
unsurmountable obstacle. Among the notes is one on the term 
@coréxos. We are glad to see that Mr. Eck says that “to use the 
English equivalent ‘Mother of God’ popularly without due 
accompanying safeguards would, as things are, be to court mis- 
conception.” To speak plainly, the phrase shocks really religious 
and orthodox people, and it would be well to avoid it, except in 
speaking ad clerum. 


On the Trinity as Set Forth in the Athanasian Creed. By the 
Rev. A. A. Bates. (Clarke and Satchell, Leicester. 3d.)—Mr. 
Bates does not seem to understand the objection to the 
“damnatory clauses” of the Athanasian Creed. It is difficult to 
suppose that a theologian who writes, “it is hardly worth while 
to set up for being more charitable than [Christ] was,” even 
wishes to understand it. But it may be restated. ‘Taken as 
they stand—and no laxity can be allowed in interpreting a 
creed—these clauses condemn not only the infidel (‘ He that 
believeth not,” as Mark xvi. 16 has it), but the most devout and 
pious of men who holds, say, the monothelite heresy. Yet the 
words, “As the reasonable soul and flesh are one mun, so God 
and man are one Christ,” are not far off monothelitism. They 
might be interpreted to mean that the Deity supplies the part 
of the soul, including will, to the humanity of Christ. Mr. Bates 
does not help us in the least. 


Free Lance Journalism. By Basil Tozer. (Arthur Sykes. 2s) 
—Mr. Tozer instructs his readers “ how to embark” upon “ Free 
Lance Journalism,” by which is meant writing for any journal 
that may choose to accept contributions without being regularly 
attached to any, and how “to make it pay.” One piece of 
advice is “ Don’t pay a premium for being introduced ”; another 
is “ Don’t write more than 2,500 words per day.” “ Read all the 
newspapers you can,” says our author; that seems a high price 
to pay, even fora fortune, Generally, Mr. Tozer’s counsel seoms 
judicious, 
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Weare glad to see a second and cheaper edition (3s 6d. net) o 


The Life and Letters of Edward Bickersteth, Bishop of South Tokyo, 


by Samuel Bickersteth, M.A. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) 
The portrait is absent, and the pages look a little crowded, with 
narrow margins. But for a lower price we must be content to 
give up something, and the book itself is one that ought to be 


very widely read, 





Lord Salisbury. By Edward Salmon. (H. J. Drane. 6d.)— 


This is one of the “ Bijou Biographies,’ a useful little book, very 
easily carried, and not difficult to read. Of course, in so narrow 
@ compass we cannot have the anecdotes, &c., which make up the 


attractiveness, as distinguished from the solid qualities, of 


biography. Yet what we have is sufficiently well done. Noone 
should grudge the coin that is asked for a volume which has so 
But what is to be done with these books when read ? 
Neither on shelves nor tables can they find a permanent home. 
If they were made to measure exactly six inches diagonally, 


mucli in it. 


golfers might find them useful under the rule about “ stymie.” 


Jerusalem. By E. A, Reynolds-Ball. 
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Barrett (Alfred), The Golden Lotus, cr 8V0..........ccssesessessersseees (Macqueen) 6,0 
Beckett (R. A.), Romantic Essex: Pedestrian Impressions, cr 8vo...(Dent) 3.6 
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February lith, 1901, 8vo. .. (Smith & Elder) 26 


Makins (G. H.), Surgical Experiences f South ‘Africa, ‘1899. 1900, 8vo 


Murray (C.), Through Grey to Gold, er 8vo.. ..(Partridge) 



























Neumann (B P.), The Story of Roger King, cr ‘8¥0_ sekaee (Hurst & Blackett) 
Only a Woman Crucified, by Author of “ Checkmated,” 8vo . ~-(Bimmpkin) 
Piper (C. W.), A First Book of the Lens, cr 8V0 ....ccsccsscsssseseeseeses (Hazell) 
Poetical Tributes to the wanted of Her Most soneseiaid Majesty Queen 
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(A.and C. Black, 2s. 6d.) 
—This *“ Practical Guide to Jerusalem and its Environs” has al] 
the look of a thoroughly useful book. The traveller, if he is to 
make the most of his opportunity, must be provided as reyards 
7a éextés. This he will be under our author’s guidance, and he 
will go on, well prepared, to the consideration of more important 
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LIBERTY & CO.,, 


*) 
INVENTORS AND DESIGNERS BROCADES, 


LTD.. TAPESTRIES, 


| VELVETS, 

ARTISTIC FABRICS oe 

FOR ee 9 

DECORATIVE FURNISHING, | MUSLINS, &e. 
Patterns 


REGENT ST, LONDON. post-fSree 


i 
O S L E R, 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, w. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA, 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, sET, W.C, 


A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE I INVESTMENT. 








An Income of £35 a year for Life; Payment at Death of £4 ,000, 
£1,305 in 20 Annual Instalments of £65 5s. each, and a Loan wp’ £059 
during Life for each £1,052 12s. deposited with 30 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
Estaly 1843, President: RICHARD A. McCURDY. Estab, 1543, 


FUNDS EXCEED £62,000,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom— 
16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, E.c, 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager, 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


insured against. 


THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0, 


Established 1849. Claims Paid sae 000. 
_6+ CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretaay, 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa, 











The Lgncet says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
wore or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 
art ic] le,’ 


IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 
TAKE REGULARLY 
B R A G G , Ss PURE VEGETABLE 
CHARCOAL, 


IT PREVENTS MANY AN ILLNESS. 


The continued and constantly increasing recommendation of this preparation 
by the medical profession should be a suificient guarantee of its purity and 
eilicacy. Were further proof wanting the Lancer and ANaLyst's Reports 
would be perfectly convincing. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhea, Liver 
Disorders, Sleeplessness, Indigestion, and all Troubles of the Stomach and 
Lowels, absorbing all impurities and keeping the system perfectly pure. 

Bragg’s Charcoal Biscuits, in Tins, 1s, 2s., & 4s. 

Bragg’s Charcoal Powder, in Bottles, 25. * 4s., & 6s. 

Bragg’s Chareoal Lozenges, in Tins, 1s. ie 

Bragg’s Charcoal Tablets, in Tins, 1s. 14d 

Bragg’s Charcoal Tooth Paste (‘ Carbonu ’ ", in Boxes, 1% 
Sold by all Chemists. 


By Appointment to her late Majesty and the Royal Family. 
MILLER AND SONS, LTD, 
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Mllustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates free. 


Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Oifice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
EstaBiisurp 1 1824, 


Capital—Five 1] 2 Millions Sterling. 





DIRECTORS. 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C,V.0, 
James Fletcher, Esq. 
Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
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TRANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
joo gry Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT, 
te Rates of Premium. 
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Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 
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= Isp pectises, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
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ROWLAN D’S ODONTO 


Is the Best and Purest Dentifrice. It Whitens the Teeth, Prevents 
und Arrests Decay, Strengthens the Gums, Polishes and Preserves the 
Enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness, and gives delight- 
ful Fragrance to the Breath. 2s. 94. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S Manufacture 
now bear the annexed ‘T'rade-Mark. 
DENT NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica- 
tion to 
SEADEAANE . DENT and CoO., Ltd., 
Makers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Ww ales; 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
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61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


OUR EYES 


and How to Preserve Them from 
Infancy to Old Age. 


With Special Information about Spectacles 
and Eye-glasses by 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.B.A.S., F.R.M.S. 


70 Illustrations, Cloth Binding. Post-free, ls., 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


Consultations free of charge. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST. 


“Their goods have the merit of excellence and cheapness.””"—CoUrRT CIRCULAR, 


! R IS H Fish Napkins, 2/11 per dozen. 


Dinner Napkins, 5 5/6 per dozen. 
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Mlustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children | 
sent post-free on application, 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
5» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


AND 600 OTHER DEPOTS IN LONDON AND PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 
SEE PRICE- LIST FOR NAMES. 





DEFECTIVE 
SIGHT ! 
EYE-STRAIN! 




















| P IN CLAIMS we 0 £11,000, 000 
NATIONAL CCUMULATED FUND .. .. .. ..£5,400,000 
jt ‘Lhe Protits are Divided solely amongst the Assured. 
ie Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
PROVIDENT | bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
| The practical etfect of these 
| policies in the National Provident Institution is that 
INST ITUTIO | the Member’s life is Assured until he reaches the age | 
N | agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 
of the premiums paid are returned to him, and a 
| considerable sum in addition, representing a by no | 


means insigniticant rate of interest on his paymeuts, | 2 
No. 48 Gracecuukcu Sreeet, Lonvoy, E.C, 


vision for old age. 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


| cellars, plate, linen, use of a good pi 


| SEELEY. 


iim 





For the best values now obtainable in 
CARPETS 
ce HAMPTON’S sey ,ususeagee 
CARPETS 


Which is sent free, and should be seen 
by all before purchasng elsewhere. 


AXMINSTER CARPETS, English make, 3s. 11d. yd. Patterns free. 
WILTON CARPETS, finest quality made, 6s. 3d. yd. Patterns free. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 


- r 
RY ENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARG: ARETS, 

MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 
Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
Parkstone). —Bouarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres. Excellent position close to London. Teaching staif experi- 
enced specialists, only. Resident French and German mistresses. Modern 
languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls. Games Club for hoe skey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for 
riding, eycling, rowing, and swimming. Fees from 120 guineas per annum. 
References given and required. Entrance Scholarship of £40 a year for 3 years, 
for girls under 15, will be awarded in September.—Full particuls ars on application 











to the SECRETARY. The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MAY 7th. _ 
| ING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 





HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
A MISTRESS will be Required in this School in September next; good 
Classies essential ; some Mathematics and Eng lish deskeatie 

Salary from £120 to £135, according to qualifications. 

Candidates are reque »sted to send in their applications, which must be accom- 
panied by the printed form and a copy of their testimonials, to the HEAD 
MISTRESS, on or before May 15th. 

Forms of Application and further particulars may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, New Street, Birmingham. 

Birmingham, April 21th, 1901. 


Us IVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH 
BANGOR. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 

Applications are invited for the Post of LADY ASSISTANT LECTURER 
IN EDUCATION and TUTOR to the WOMEN STUDENTS of the DAY 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT, Secondary experience or training desirable. 
Salary £150. 

Applications and Testimonials should be received not later than Saturday, 
June Ist, bythe undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
Duties will commence October Ist. JOHN EDWARD LL OYD, M.A., 

April 24th, 1901. Secretary and Registrar. 


| | heilanemaadia COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales. 
Applications are invited for the Post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in the 
DAY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. Salary £120. 

Applications and Testimonials should be received not later than Saturday, 
June Ist, by the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
Duties will commence October Ist. JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A, 

April 2tth, 1901, Secretary and Registrar. 


W \7ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 


GRAY & PRIESTMAN. RoardingSchool forGirls. Extensive groundsiu 
beautiful country overlooking S. Downs. Sound e ducation, with games, cycling. 


T. STEPHEN’S HIGH SCHOOL, WINDSOR (under 
care of CLEWER SISTERS).—Boarders are received at St. Margaret's 
House attached to the School; fees for Board and Education, £39 per year. 
Head-Mistress, Miss JEAN SMITH. Large Resident and Visiting Staff 
Pupils prepared for the Oxford and Cambridge Locals. and the Examinations of 
the Royal Drawing Society and the Associated Board of R.A.M. and R.C.M. 
Excellent tennis courts and cricket field.—Address, SISTER IN CHARGE. 


Chee eee HIGH SCHOOL 


Boarding-House, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. Under the control of the 
Council. House-Mistress, Miss DERBYSHIRE. Boarding fee, payable iu 


advance, £21 13s. 4d. per Term. : 
EDINBURGH. 


ETTES COLLEG :% 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, 1 May ¢rd. Applications for Pros 
pectuses, &c., to be addressed to Mr. JACKSON, Fettes College. . 
GENTLEMAN can be RECEIVED as PAYING 
GUEST in the house of a WEST END PHYSICIAN, where every hom : 
comfort and luxury may be enjoyed. Excellent cuisine. Agreeable s 1 
ings and society.—Apply by letter, “‘C. D.,” care of Crossley & Co., 57 Cole: 
Street, E.C. 


W IESBADEN.—A FLAT 


room with balcony, dit 





WALES, 


















consisting of a large drawin: 
oom, three bedrooms, kitel 
ano, TO BE LET for June, July, 4 
ar ud Sep tember at £5 a week.—V ON BUNSEN, Goethestrasse 27, Wies! eg 









JARTNER (sleeping or working) WANTED in PROFIT- 
ABL E BUSINESS established four years ago. Owing to increase 
233 about £3,000 more Capital is requires d than ‘present proprietor 
posse Personal interview preferred, when full details can be given. It 
working partner, a man leaving llege preferred.—Write, in first case, tv 
PARTNER, c/o 69 Arlington Send, NW. 


TE IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLEs, 





‘D 





SUFFOLK.—New ode nggau conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E. 
1 healthy home life and cou ntry surround 


TERM BEGINS 


Thorough educatidn, wit 
in References and prospectu us on application 
APRIL 29th. 


PEN ATR TREATMENT of CONSUMPTION, 

RUDGWICK SANATORIUM, SUSSEX.—For LADIES and GENTLE- 
MEN. Pure bracing air; super-alimentation. Good results. Terms 2} 
guineas weekly.—Apply, SECRETARY, 165 Clapham Road, London. 


Q TAM MERING.—Mr. EDW. ARD GRIERSON'S 
SYSTEM.—An entirely New Method dise« red by h f—a perfectly 
SELF.CURED STAMMERER. Old and young suc treated : boy 

r girl residents received ; tuition given during treatment.—Address, 10 Ben- 
tine k Street, Manchester Square, W., or Goldington Road, Bedford, 
















ie 
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CARAGE HOUSE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DOVER- 

COURT, ESSEX.—Bracing seaside resort; sound modern education ; 
languages, music, painting. Pupils prepared for exams. if desired. Backward 
and delicate girls receive individual attention. Colonial and foreign pupils 
received.—The Misses ELY, care of Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


OURNEMOUTH SCHOOL.—A First-class Modern 

Boarding and Day School for Boys, founded by the Bournemouth Town 

and Hants County Councils. Preparation given for Professional, Scientific, or 

Commercial Life. Magnificent new buildings, furnished with every modern 

appliance. Head-Master, E. FENWICK, M.A., LL.D (Camb.), B.Sc. (Lond.) 

RENT COLLEGE.—EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

_ SHIPS, £50 p.a.—£20 p.a. will be COMPETED FOR on JULY 8rd-4th. 

Two Council Nominations of £15 p.a. awarded to unsuccessful candidates who 

do creditably. Fees, £75 p.a.—For further information apply, the SECRETARY, 
Trent College, Derbyshire, 


T. EDMUND'S SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, SURREY.— 

-) The Summer Term begins Friday, May 3rd. The DEDICATION of the 
oo cae by the Lord BISHOP OF ROCHESTER will take place on Saturday, 
ay llth. 


pease AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 
English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLES, 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA, SCHOOLS 
and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommended.—141 Regent Street, W. 


BERNARD’S SCHOOL, NEAR WOKING: 

e —Mr. A. A.OGLE. B.A., PREPARES BOYS (7-14) for Public Schools and 

Navy. The school stands high on gravel soil; very healthy neighbourhood. 

Special attention to backward and delicate boys. Lange grounds and playing 
fields.—Illustrated prospectus, references, &c., on application. 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 

and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


[)ESl CARTER HOUSE SCHOOL, near Sz. 


Thorough education. Individual attention. 
OYS. Successful preparation for public exams, 
Highest references from parents of pupils. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on 
JUNE 20th and 21st. Two at least will be tenable in the Army Classes, 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the CLERK to the Governors, 


Tan SHFORD SCHOOL, UFFCULME, 
i DEVON.—First-class Preparatory (7-15). The Governors have 
sanctioned a considerable reduction for Boys entering during the Bi-centenary 
ear. Also two Soholarships of £20 a year for Boys under 11. The Head. 
faster of Blundell’s School, Tiverton, offers a House Scholarship to a suitable 
candidate from Ayshford School.—H. C, PRIDEAUX, M.A., Head-Master. 
Rev. W. A. LEWIS, Uficulme Vicarage, Hon. Sec. to Governors, 


WN ALVERN COLLEGE. —SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 

NATION, JULY i6th. 17th, 18th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), 
Four or Five of £50, Six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of 
£12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
scholarship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JULY 2nd, 5rd,.and 4th, to fill up not less than 6 
residential Scholarships, 5 non-residential Scholarships, and 3 Exhibitions. 
—For particulars apply by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster. 









































COLLEGE, 

Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 
High School. Strong statf of resident mistresses and visiting teachers, Large 
country house with extensive garden and playing-tield, Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


SHERBORNE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS. One of £80, one of £60, and others of less value will be offered 
in JUNE.—Further particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


WENTY MILES from LONDON.—MANOR LODGE, 
ST. ALBANS.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Resident Eng. and For. 
Gov.; Profess. for Music, Languages, Dancing; Exams., Games, Cycling, 
Tennis. Healthy bracing air. Ked«ueed fees for girls to prepare for Camb. 
Senior. Alsoa Gov. Student for Mu «ce. Small premium, References given 
and required. TERM BEGINS MAys Ist. 
Tt INDHEAD.—Miss MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL for 
GIRLS (Established 1893).—Pupils prepared for the Universities. 
Resident Gymnast and French Mistress; healthy conditions of life ; hockey and 
tennis.—Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, Lingholt, Hind- 
head, SUMMER TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, May 7th. 
| ING’'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 3rd to 5th, 
tor CLASSICS, MATHS., anl MODERN SUBJECTS. Specia) Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. 


Many Successes gained direct at 
Lurge wing recently opened, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Heal-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
FINONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
. TION for SCHOLARSHIPS, JUNE Llth and 12th, 1901.—Apply to the 
Rey. C. C. TANCOCK, D.D., Head-Master. 


} EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 


























N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, owu grounds, individual atteution to health 
and work of boys. RK uces to Pareuts of boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physiciaus, &c.—Head-Muster, H, FRAMPTON STALLARD, 


M.A., Oxon. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
kK BOYS, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 
Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergartea and Transition 
Classes for children under 8, Cricket, drilling. Highest references trom 
Parents aud Head-Masters.—-SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL 25th. 









JHYL, N.W.—COLET HOUSE PREPARATORY 
®& SCHOOL.—Boys have beeu successtully prepared for Eton, Rugby, 
Marlborough, and other Publie Schools, and several Entrance Scholarship 
have been recently gained. Climate excellent; house close to sea, with larve 
uvyeround attache ¥ us, retereuces to parents, ke. apply to the 


.—For pr 
ead-Master, &. ML, HUGH-JONES, BLA,, Oxou 















delicate Girls. 
Terms inclusive and moderate. 


eee 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
, ane bcowaenntengy pa ’ 
‘or Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, i i ; 
Vi tae eaeiataieenting Colonists, to, 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, £ G. 
CoMMITTEE OF ManaGEMENT— Urner 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman) 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman) 
PRINCIPAL— i 
~~ Rev. — B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A,, 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fell Trini! 
” ae maga wre ty 
‘or Prospectus of College, Farm, Dairy, &c., apply to th y 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY. May Beth Pal, 


‘ Seah iae' ae Wek ea ata 

A SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER 

LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 

country, In close proximity to the Lake Districtand Seaside. Training forfut ; 

Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops, § ER 
SESSION BEGINS MAY 7th.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., rincipal, 


4 ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (valne 
£50, £30, £20) will be awarded in July, 1901, Examination in London and 
at Felsted begins July 16th. The opening of a new Boarding House havi 
increased the accommodation, names can be received for next Term.—App} rad 
information to Rev, the HEAD-MASTEB, or SECRETARY, FELSTED 
SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 
Head-Mistress, Miss HUCKWELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-tield, Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESs, 


A f LS 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music 
Sketching, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, j 
UEEN MARGARET'S SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH, 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL, 
ead-Mistress, Miss AGNES BODY, late Head-Mistress of the Lincoln 
Hizh School. Fees, £60 a year; daughters of clergymen and oilicers £45 a year, 
£ plendid situation on south cliff. Sea-bathing. . 


Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 
© pee te eh LADIES COLLEGE, 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Linc. Coll, Oxon.) 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.I. 
Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Fine situation near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations, 


W J ANTAGE. — ST. MARY'S SCHOOL for the 
Bracing air; 

































DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Established 1853. 
water and general sanitation excelient. Chapel; sanatorium ; private bedrooms; 
physical training and outdoor games; resident qualified mistresses ; visiting 
professors. Examinations, Summer, 1901: Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board, London Matriculation, &c. Fees, £65. At St. Gabriel’s 
House, attached, £44. Warden—The Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP of 
READING.—Apply, SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


((OLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL, 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy, 











Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon, 


it ESWICK SCHOOL.—CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC 

School, Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. Healthy Country, 
Splendid Playing-tield and Grounds. Girls and Boys (8 to 18) prepared for ail 
Examinations. Charge of Children fsom abroad undertaken, ‘Terms moderate, 
—Prospectus from Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 


EEDS GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 

BOARDERS are RECEIVED in the MHEAD-MISTRESS'S HOUSE, 1 MOOR. 

LAND TERRACE. Ten minutes’ walk from the School, and healthily situated 
on the edge of Woodhouse Moor. Terms, 60 guineas per annum, 


fYYORQUAY.—APSLEY HOUSE.—Private High School 

for Kesident Pupils, Daughters of Gentlemen only. Lady Principal, Mrs. 
C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. The house stands in its own grounds, high, 
near the sea. Health record exceptional. Large hall, gymuasium, games. 
Many distinctions in University and Musical Examinations. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
tresses; large visiting staff.—Priucipals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls), 


\V ALDHEIM, BERNE. — Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education, 
Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; 
University Lectures; Physical Training; bracing chmate and large grounds, 


Highest English references. 
I OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14, 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters; Governess, Visiting 
Masters for French, Piano, Violin, Singing, and Drawing. House stands high 
on Clitf overlooking Sea. Good playground and fieid for games. 
pte HALL, KENTON, SOUTH DEVON.—There is 
now a VACANCY for one LADY iu the above pleasant and well-appointed 
Country Home for Ladies meuta!ly afflicted. Regular medical attendance with 
ae care and supervisiou.—For terms and full particulars address Miss 
MULES. 


W IMBLEDON COMMON.—SMALL HOME SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. London masters; resident foreign mistresses; London 
concerts, exhibitions, &e.; Summer ‘‘erm sometimes speut 


























tenuis, hockey. 


abroad. Fees, 85 and 100 gaineas,—Address, Miss WIGHT, St. Katharine’s, 





OORHURST, KENT'S BANK, GRANGE-OVER- 
SANDS.—Principal, Miss DUNKLEY. Educational advantages for 
Good discipline, combined with all the comforts of Home. 


N 





ytd COLLEGE—CLASSICAL, MATHE- 


MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY, 1901 


‘Len or more, besides House Exhibitions, open to competition, value from £5 to 
LiClO a year. 


Particulars aud coulinons from HEAD-BASTER or SECKETABY, the 


Also Scholarsinps tor boys mteuded for the Army or Navy. 





College, Cliitou Bristol, 
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—_—_—___ 
mas COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
SEASIDE. Splendid climate. 2.000 acres. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
CTICAL TRAINING for Life in the Colonies or elsewhere. 





PRA Sas eee 

information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from 

Mr. GODFREY JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on MAY 16th. 


OVER COLLEGE.—In past Two Years: WOOLWICH 

a SANDHURST, 9 (out of 11 sent up) passed direct first try, including 

Zit Woolwich, OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE, Six Open Scholarships 
vrd 10) 0 rad 


(Class., Math., ist.) 
E. 








a c OL LE @G 


spectus on application to the Head-Master, 
Prose oe, W.C. COMPTON, M.A., ce 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


> ADLEY OCOLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

\OMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 17th. One Scholarship and One 

Ea ibition will be offered, in the first instance, for boys intended for the Army 
aaa apply to the WAEDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Application 
R for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to the 
WARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for 
the Navy. 

AYHAM HOUSE, SEVENOAKS. — SCHOOL for 

GIRLS. Only a limited number taken. Advantages of home and school 
-ombined. Special attention to health and physical development. Careful 
religious training,—Church of England.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Newnham 
rh sliege, Cambridge, formerly Assistaut-Mistress in the Cambridge High School, 
Befereuces : Bishop of Durham, Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. Walter Ward, & others, 
T\ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
}) GENTLEMEN.—Efficient staff. Terms 60 gns. Public Exams, Health 
ed, Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimming.—Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 














studi 


\ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—*‘ OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
S for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 





OURNEMCUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 

M.A., F.G.S. (Honourman of Clare Coll., Cambridge), assisted by efficient 

Tutors, RECEIVES PUPILS (from the age of 14) preparing for University, 

Navy, and all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations.—F ‘or Successes, 
terms, &c., apply te WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 

HE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 

LONDON, N.W, 
Built 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY, 





for a School. 


Marked success 


arge playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. e 
ymin geno Special Terms 


in languages, music, painting, and University examinations, 
made for the daughters of naval and military officers, 

References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many 
others. Illustrated prospectus on application, 


MOYNTON HOUSE, FELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK.— 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Efficient Staff. 
Pupils prepared for University Examinations. Health and Physical Training 
especially studied. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming.—Principal, Miss 
L. de M. CAREY, B.Se.Lond. 
i UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Principals, Miss L. J. 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss E. L. JOHNS, M.A. Lond., late Scholar of 
Girton College (Classical Tripos), Cambridge. First-class education on modern 
lines. Excellent premises close to the sea. Large playing-field, riding, 
cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. Triennial Scholarship for Girton or Newuham. 


eer ese COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 2 
The LECTURESHIP in ENGLISH will be VACANT at the end of this 
Session.—Applicatious must be seut by May llth to the SECRETARY of the 
College, from whom all information may be obtained. 
M. A. BOYD, Secretary. 


\ UNICH.—Herr SCHWARZ, late Assistant-Master at 
B} Mulgrave Castle (the Marquis of Normanby’s School), will TAKE a 
SMALL PARTY of BOYS from the beginning of May onwards to learn 
German and other subjects near Munich. Boys can attend the local schools 
if desired. Miss Borton Brown, late ‘ Directrice” at Ecole des Roches, 
Verneuil, will accompany the party. Individual attention given.—For full 
particulars apply to A. H. SCO1'T, Shoreham, Sevenoaks, Kent. Reference is 
sinily permitted to Sir James Joicey, Bart., M.P., the Rev. Canon the Marquis 
of Normanby, Count Minster, the Rev. I. St. John Parry, Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Mrs. Louis Buxton (Norwich), &c. 

















RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.--82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 








\' EAR PARIS.—HOME for YOUNG PEOPLE with 
2 Swiss Protestant family of good social position. Detached house on 
banks of lake; boating, tennis, bicycling. Excellent for acquiring a knowledge 
ot French.—Particulars from Mrs. J., The Chestnuts, Holgate Hill, York, 

\ ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
4 High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD, Her aim is to 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey,&c. University Examination & luspection. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGH FOR WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 








NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Eleven Entrance 


Scholarships from £75 to £35, and several Bursaries of £30, tenable for 

Uiree years ut the College, will be awarded on the results of au Examination 

to be held from July 2ud to 6th. Names must be entered before June 3rd. 

The College prepares students for London Degrees and for Oxtord Honours 

taninations, Inclusive bee, £90 a yeur.—lor torms of entry aud further 
Particulars apply to the SECKETARY. 








H £ LE Y 8 C H OO lL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION the latter part of JULY. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the HEAD-MASTER. 
SUMMER TERM COMMENCES APRIL 30th. 
CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Liuirep. 
ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-flelds. 

Pupils prepared for the Univ. and otherexams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assiste | by a highly qualified staff, 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 

{DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 


Tea MORON ii cse ss ecsssciecsenessss Miss @. TARLETON YOUNG 
(late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos), 








The School Course includes the ordinary subjects of a High School curricu- 
lum ; also Natural Science with Laboratory work, Drawing, Singing, Need!e- 
work, and Physical Exercises, 

Fees, 4 to 6 guineas a Term, 

Private omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 

A BOARDING HOUSE (Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Edgbaston) in con- 
nection with the School. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES APRIL 30th. 

T. GILBERT GRIFFITHS, Secretary. 

109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rug): 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, se 
cricket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


Or WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 

GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 2lst, 22nd, and 
23rd. ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
£80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 
er annum, tenable for three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; also 
“OUR SCHOLARSHIPS, confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examin- 
ations; also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum; and ONE 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 per annum, for Sons of Officers of the Navy or 
Army who have lost their lives in the South African War. Senior Candidates 
must be under 15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May lst.—Apply to the 
BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham, 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD at the School on May l4th and 

15th, 1901, for SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, 

and Natural Science, four (Junior Platt) of £30, and three (House) of £20, 

tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15.—Further particuiars may 
be obtained from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


|: Gelideieieinee SCHOOL, HASLEMERE. 


The NEXT TERM WILL COMMENCE on MAY ist, 1901. 


RIENDS’ SCHOOL: The STRAMONGATE SCHOOLS, 
KENDAL, for BOYS and GIRLS (in separate houses) are open to, and 
highly appreciated by, all Denominations. They are sound, longestablished, high- 
class schools in a lovely, healthy district.—Prospectus from W. SESSTONS, RB Se, 


NIVERS IT Y¥ O F DUKH A M 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 

Yor Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 

Durham. 


\ OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapy Warpen :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 

(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, School House. £45; Boarding 
House, £60. (2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, 24 Guineas 2 
year. (3) ST. WINIFRREDS, Bangor.—Terms, £35 a year. 

Full particulars from the LADY WAKDEN, St, Anue’s, Abbots Bromley, 

Rugeley, Statts. 


S MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
e Under the Bishop of Southampton and Rev. A. Talbot. 
School and Training College for Secondary Teachers, 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Cresceut.Good art train- 
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ing and science. Hockey. Boarders Fees £00 a year—Apply, PRINCIPAL 
NUPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 


BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Contineut.—Central Registry for Teaclers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
DY SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘lutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to tie 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


A RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Girts? Enecuisu, Forrign ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London, sends 
relable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 
AT ON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 
gives Particulars of Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors; also 
Scholarships obtainable ; 318 puges, red cloth, ls.; post-free, ls, 4d.—J. and J. 
PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If details of requirements be given a 
selection of Prospectuses will also be sent free. 


sine INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDIUAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
“'Triiorm, London,” ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
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purrs HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, and Students then 
entering will be eligible to compete for Entrance Scholarships of the combined 
value of £410 in the following epee ey as well as for the numerous Medals, 


Scholarships, and Prizes awarded during the period of Studentship. 


The Hospital contains accommodation for 644 beds, and arrangements are 
being made as rapidly as possible to place the entire number at the service of 
the sick-poor, by reopening the Wards that have been closed for want of funds 


for the last fifteen years. 


The Appointments tenable by Students have recently been increased by more 
than 150 a year, chiefly by the addition of Clerkships and Dresserships in the 


departments of Ophthalmology. Gynecology, and Otology. 


To augment the teaching of special subjects, Registrars and Tutors have been 


appointed in the Ophthalmic and Obstetric Departments. 


All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge, and the 


holders of Resident Appointments are provided with board and lodging. 


The College accommodates 60 Students, under the supervision of a Resident 


arden. 


The Dental School provides the full Curriculum required for the L.D.S. 


England. 
The Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible. 


A Handbook of Information for those about to enter the Medical Profession 


will be forwarded on application. 


For the Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to Fees, 
Course of Study advised, Regulations for Residents in the College, &c., apply 


personally or by letter to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E. 
The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, May Ist. 









Students entering in the summer are eligible to compete for the Science 


Scholarships of £150 and £60, awarded in October. 


A Scholarship of £50, open to University students, and other prizes and 


scholarships of the value of £500 are offered for annual competition. 
All appointments are open to students without extra payment. 


Special classes for the examinatious of the University of London are held 


throughout the year. 


Tutorial classes are held prior to the second and final examinations of the 


Conjoint Board in January, April, and July. 


A register of approved lodgings and of private families receiving boarders is 


kept in Secretary's office. 


Excellent day club accommodation is provided in the school building, and an 


athletic ground at Chiswick. 


gy oy all particulars mey be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 


Mr. G@. RENDLE, 
H. @. TURNEY, M.A., M.D.Oxon, Dean. 


\T. BARTHOLOMEW’'S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 
The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY ist, 1901. 








Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 


Collegiate regulations. 

The Hospital coutains a service of 750 Beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other London University 
Examinations, for the F.R.C.S., and for other Higher Examinations. 

There is a large, thoroughly well-equipped Cricket Ground. 

For further particulars apply. personally or by letter, to the WARDEN of 
the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C, 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 
(GG ROCERS’ COMPANY.—MEDICAL RESEARCH 

J SCHOLARSHIPS.—These Scholarships, three in number, each of the 
value of £250 and open only to British subjects, have been instituted by the 
Company as an encouragement to the making of Exact Researches into the 
Causes and Prevention of Important Diseases. The Company appoint annually. 
At the next Election two of the present Scholars, should they renew their 
applications, will be entitled to a preference.—Applications may be made 
at any time during the present month by letter addressed to the CLERK of the 
Company, Grocers’ Hall, Princes Street, E.C., from whom particulars may 
be obtained. 

April, 1901. 


OYAL LITERARY FU N D. 


His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY will PRESIDE at 
the lllth ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Royal Literary Fund at the 
WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL METROPOLE, W.C., on FRIDAY, May 17th, 
at 7 for 7.30 p.m. precisely. Gentlemen willing to act as Stewards are requested 
to communicate as soon as possible with the Secretary. 

A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, 

7 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


Secretary. 
ewer OF THE NONCONFORMIST UNIONIST 
ASSOCIATION 
in the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL METROPOLE, LONDON, 
on MONDAY, May 13th, 1901, at 7 for 7.30 p.m. 


‘Sir GEORGE HAYTER CHUBB, Bart., J.P., President of the N.U.A., 
in the chair. 

The Most Hon. the Marquess of Salisbury, K.G., His Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire, K.G., the Rt. Hon. Lord James of Hereford, the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, the Rt. Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and other Members of the 
iovernment will be preseut: together with Nonconformist Unionist M.P.’s 
and candidates at the recent General Election. 

Noneonformist Unionists desiring tickets should make IMMEDIATE 
APPLICATION, accompanied by a remittance, payable to A. W. GROSER, 
Esq. (Hon. Secretary), and addressed to Hon. Sec., N.U.A., 128 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 

Gentleman’s ticket, 25s. (or without wine, 21s.) ; Lady’s ticket, 21s. 











QOCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION. 
Offices—62 STRAND, LONDON. 


“T have been acquainted with the practice of Vivisection for upwards of 
forty years. I well remember the experiments which I first witnessed, per- 
formed under skilful hands, but which were thought by a select audience of 
medical: men to be cruel and without sense. Pigeons were shaved, and their 
brains frozen and twirled about in all directions. My next experience was with 
dogs in the laboratory of a London hospital, where these defenceless creatures 
were cut about and injected with ‘stutfs’ to their terrible pain and suffering. 
And after forty years, what is the result? Ido not know that I have received 
one atom of benefit on behalf of my patients for all the cruelty I witnessed.” — 
J. Magrnson Fox, M.R.C.S. 


The above Society appeals to the Publie for aid. E. M. WRIGHT, Sec. 


ROSVENOR CRESCENT CLUB, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 
FOR LADIES. EXTENSION OF PREMISES. 

UNTIL JULY Ist, 1901, 2 certain number of MEMBERS will be ELECTED 
On payment of only HALF the usual ENTRANCE FEES. Intending Caudi- 
dates should apply to the SECRETARY, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, for orders to 
view the Club. A large number of Bedrooms, besides Restaurant, Dining-room, 
Drawing-room. Members’-room, Ga -room, &e. The most convenient Club 
for Ladies shopping in Sloaue Stre Geutlemen admitted as Guests. The 
BAND will play throughout the Season during Luncheon on SUNDAYS 
1.30 to 2.80, and Dinner on WEDNESDAYS 7.80 to 8.30, 








MEDICAL SCHOOL 


a 
‘Wintel OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY 


EstaBLisHED 1807, 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM, 








Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 


The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, and 
are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggravated the : 
may be. sane 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasj 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal, " 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankful! 
received at the Institution, by y 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, 
$5 Finsbury Square, E.C. Secretary, 


I i 
W TCHINGS BY F. LAING, 


Exhibition now open at Mr. R. GUTEKUNST'S Gallery, 16 Ki 
St. James’s, S.W., 10 to 6 daily. - ing Bizect, 
Admission, including Catalogue, 1s, 


£6 6s. SWISS TOURS, £12 12s. FLORENCE and 

oe VENICE TOURS, via Dover, Calais, ' 
including hotel accommodation. 

Illustrated Itineraries and full Summer Programme from the SECRETARY 

5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. , 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC, 














FOUNDED 1848, 





INVESTED FUNDG........... Sdascuibetslatanestiaebbaiabekes £40,000,000, 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
4 or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000, 


’ THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-running Pen 
with a Quill-like action. 
In Book-box, price ls. ; post-free, ls, 1d. 








T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy is 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.ZS., 
Museum, Shetiield, who cleared plague of them from Shetlield Workhouse, 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tins, ls, 34, 
ds, 3d., 4s. Gd., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheifieli. 
OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given.—* Poetry for 
Children,” 2 vols., 1809; ‘* Prince Dorus,” 1811; “‘ Mrs. Leicester's School,” 
1809; Browning's “ Pomegranates.” 1841; ‘ Roadster’s Album,” 1845 ; “Jorrocks’ 
Jaunts,” 1838 or 1833; ‘‘Clara Vaughan,” 3 vols.; “Lorna Doone,” 3 vols.; 
“Romany Rye,” 2 vols., 1857; “Bible in Spain,’ 3 vols. (lst Ed.) ; * Wild Wales,” 
3 vols., 1862.—BAKER 8S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St.. Birmingham. 


OOKS, MSS., &¢.—Messrs. H. H. HODGSON and CO,, 
AUCTIONEERS of Books and Literary Property of every Description. 
LIBRARIES and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly 
OFFERED FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for. VALUATIONS 
MADE for Probate or other purposes.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery 
Lane (Fleet Street end). Established 1809. 


YARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED— 
W Art, Science, Drama, Travels, Fiction, Sporting, Topography, &c. Books 
on every subject in all languages supplied. Please state wants. Catalogues 
post-free. Libraries and small collections of English, Foreign, and Oriental 
hooks purchased for cash. Sets of standard authors specially wanted.— 
HECTOR’S, Booksellers, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
NOLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAAC’S STOCK 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures by 
known old and modern artists. Also a collection of prints by Félicien Bopé 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. 
Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 


























OOKS.—RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP. 
PLIED.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. We offer International 
Library of Famous Literature, 20 vols., as new, £4 18s. 6d. LibrariesandS: 
Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash. Wanted, First Editions and Complete 
Sets of Popular Authors, Sporting Books with Coloured Plates. Special Wants 
List free. —HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. : Codes: Unicopg and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 





| 





to the chanzing digestive powers of the Infant. 

Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No.3 
From birth to 3 months. From $ to 6 months. From 6 months and apwards 
Pamphict on Infant Feeding FREF. (Please mention this paper) 

Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street. London, BeG 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MESSRS, HUTCHINSON AND CO.’S SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS 


EDITED BY BEATA FRANCIS AND ELIZA KEARY. 
THE FRANCIS LETTERS. Being Letters of the late Sir Philip Francis and 


his Family. With an Introductory Note on the Junius Controversy, by C. F. KEABY. In 2 demy 8vo vols., buckr i 
Meee ath sraeerous Portraits and Illustrations. " y » buckram gilt and gilt top, 


“We shall find these letters a revelation. Nothing can be more charming than those written by the younger members of the 
rancis family. The writers seem all of them to have been original and most of them witty; while their letters to each other give us 
like picture of the ways of the time. We do not see indeed why the Francis letters should not prove as valuable a document 

ical Student as Pepys’ Diary.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


BY HENRY BROADHURST, MP. 
HENRY BROADHURST, M.P. The Story of his Life from a Stonemason’s 


Bench to the Treasury Bench. Told by HIMSELF, With an Introduction by AUG USTINE BIRBELL, E.C. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth gilt and cilt 
top, with Photogravure Portrait, és. (Immediately. 


BY FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 
THE QUEEN’S COMRADE; or, The Life and Times of Sarah Duchess of 


Marlborough. In 2 vols. demy Svo, cloth gilt, with numerous Portraits and Illustrations, (Immediately. 
CHEAP EDITION. 


THE LOVE OF AN UNCROWNED QUEEN. By W. HE. Wass, In 


1 large demy 8vo vol., handsome cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net, with Dlustrations, 
VOLUME I. OF 
THE LIVING RACES OF MANKIND. In 2 handsome vols. cloth gilt and 


gilt edges, 7s. 6d. each net, and in leather bindings, with over 600 superb lustrations, photographed from Life, 


F 
a most life 
to the Histor’ 


BY “THORMANBY.” 


KINGS OF THE ROD, RIFLE, AND GUN. By the Author of “Kings of the 


Hunting Field,” &e. In 2 vols. demy vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with 32 Portraits and [lustrations, printed on plate paper, 24s. net. 
“Tn his ‘ Kings of the Bod, Rifle, and Gun,’ two handsome and most attractive volumes, ‘Thormanby’ has produced a work really worthy of th i 
which poe often unworthily bestowed ona book on sport,—viz., that it ‘ deserves a place in every sportsman’s library. ‘ Thormanby's’ is v4 a long was oh peer 
fascinating and interesting book on sport and sportsmen that has been published for many years."—Literature. " 


BY THE LATE SIR BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON. 
DISCIPLES OF ASSCULAPIUOS. Biographies of Leaders of Medicine, with a 


Memoir of the Author by his DAUGHTER. In 2 demy 8vo vols., cloth gilt, with 48 Portraits and Illustrations, 36s, 
BY LEWIS MELVILLE. 


THACKERAY’S STRAY PAPERS. Collected and Arranged by the Author of 
“The Life of William Makepeace Thackeray.” In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 500 pages, with numerous Illustrations, including some of Thackeray's own 
Drawings, 6s. 

“For their wit and wisdom the papers will command the attention of general readers. To those who are under the spell of the author of ' The Newcomes,’ 

the volume will be a necessity.” , 


HUTCHINSON’S NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 





By SARAH GRAND. By TOM GALLON. 
BABS THE IMPOSSIBLE. (ord Eatin, | THE SECOND DANDY CHATER. 

By FRANKFORT MOORE. By Mrs. HUGH FRASER. aes 
ACCORDING TO PLATO. (Just ready. | A LITTLE GREY SHEEP. [ard Buition 
Ry 4, A Sees. By DOUGLAS SLADEN, 

THE ETERNAL QUEST. (mi zition | RAY SON RICHARD. Senediiii 
3y WM. LE QUEUX. By A. F. SLADE. 
TE CARERS. (Jutreat. | A WAYSIDE WEED. [2nd Eiition 


By ADELINE SERGEANT. as ieee titan 
IN SCARL ; ee a ee 
THE TREASURE OF CAPTAIN SCARLETT. | THE GRIP OF THE BOOKMAKER. 


y Mrs. LYNN LINTON, (Immediately. 
Sy ie, HERE See By B. L. FARJEON. en 


THE SECOND YOUTH OF THEODORA ; 
DESANGES. cael PRIDE OF RACE. [2nd Edition, 
By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. By CARLTON DAWE. 
THE WASTREL. (Ready. | CLAUDIA PGLE. (Just ready. 
By NELLIE K, BLISSETT. By Col: ANDREW HAGGARD, 
THE SEA HATH [ITS PEARLS,  cinmnediately. LOVE RULES THE CAMP. [In the press. 
By AMBROSE PRATT. By MARK ASHTON. 





FRANKS: DUELLIST. [Immediately. THE NANA’S TALISMAN. [In the press. 


And New Novels by RICHARD WHITEING, PERCY WHITE, “IOTA” (Mrs. Mannington Caffyn), Mrs. 
FRASER, FRANKFORT MOORE, A. W. MARCHMONT, and TOM GALLON. 








London: HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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A Trip round the World 
for Sixpence. 


If you could take a trip round the World for Six- 
pence and cover the Earth in five or six hours, 
wouldn’t you jump at the chance? Seems im- 
possible until you begin to read the 


Wide World Magazine, 


and then you start from England, on to Scotland, away 
over Niagara, right across to the Giant Forests and 
amongst the Cattle Ranches of Western America. From 
Klondyke to the Tobacco Planters of Borneo is a far cry 
but an easy trip; then to take part in a Sambur Huntin 
Ceyion, paying the Philippines a visit on the way, and re- 
turn, via South Africa, to join Dr. Conan Doyle in an 
earnest chat on the justice or otherwise of the Great Boer 
War. And this is only a part of the pleasure that awaits 
you, without any venturesome risks or hair-breadth 
escapes, such as the narrators passed through, of whose 
adventures and successes you may read and wonder at 
in the 
May Number of the 


Wide World Magazine. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR, by Dr. 
Conan Doyie—its Causes and the pro- 
bable Results—are tellingly told, attrac- 
tively and impartially, in the WIDE 
WORLD MAGAZINE, starting with the 


MAY number. 
Just published, price 6d. 


Tell your Bookseller to get your Copy to-day 


teint 
A SELECTION FROM 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON AND CO.’S Ls 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE AFTFRGLOW OFA GREAT 
Bishop 





REIGN. By the Right Rev. A. F. Wrinyincton-Incram, D,p, 
of London. 18mo, cloth boards, ls, 6d. — 


WORK IN GREAT CITIES. By th, 


same Author. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Third Edition, 


THE LAW OF FAITH. By the Ru, 


Witu1am Bricet, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, Crown a, 
cloth boards, 6s. [Second Edition” 
** A very valuable theological work.”"—Guardian, S 








OF GREAT INTEREST AT THE PRESENT TIME, 


THE CHURCH AND NEW ORN. 


TURY PROBLEMS. By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Durga: 
the Revs. Canon Scorr Hoxuanp, Canon Gore, Canon Bagwer 
Cuanvier, T. C. Fry, A. L. Liner, and P. Dearmer. With Tnteeduiaes 
by W. J. Hocxrne, Vicar of All Saints’, Tufnell Park. Crown 8vo, Qs. ad 

“ An excellent book, cousisting of a series of short and stirring addresses 
well-known Churchmen.”—Literary World. u 








NOW READY. 


PLAY AND POLITICS:  Reminis. 


cences of Malaya. By an Old Resident. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 64, 








Large crown 8vo, 6s. At all the Libraries, 


THE GOBLIN: a Novel. By Catnzriy 


S. and Fiorence Foster. 
Thoroughly wholesome and enjoyable and well written."—Athenzum, 


THREE POPULAR NOVELS BY ETHEL F. HEDDLE, 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. each, 


MARGET AT THE MANSE. 
THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT. 
A HAUNTED TOWN. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 
8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, EC. 








DREYFUS ON THE DEVIL'S ISLAND 


ON MAY ist WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Portrait and 12 Illustrations, 


FIVE YEARS 
OF MY LIFE. 


By 
ALFRED DREYFUS. 


Price 6s. net. 


Lonpon : GEORGE NEWNES, Limirep. 


SANDS AND CO. 
TAKEN BY ASSAULT. A Novel. By Mortey 


Koserts. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE HERITAGE. A Novel. By Epwiy Puc 


and Goprrey Burcurtr. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW YORK. A Novel. By Encar Fawcerr. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A WALK THROUGH THE ZOOLOGICAL 


GARDENS. By F.G. Ariayo, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. With over 100 Illustrations 
from Photographs specially taken for the book, Pocket 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


ENGLAND’S PHANTOM ARMY. 


The Unrealities, Delusions, and Imperfections of the 
**Brodrick” Scheme. 


By “A PATRIOTIC SOLDIER.” Paper cover, 1s, 








THE BRITISH ANTARCT C EXPEDITION, 1896-1900 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, price 10s. 6d. net. 


FIRST ON THE 
ANTARCTIC CONTINENT, 


Being an Account of the British Antarctic 
Expedition, 1898-1900. 


By C. E. BORCHGREVINK, F.R.GS., 
COMMANDER OF THE EXPEDITION. 
With Portraits, Maps, and 186 Illustrations. 


Some Press Notices, 
Acaprary.—" The Expedition set out in August, 1898, and returned in the 
earlier part of last year. It did to admiration the work which it was given to 
do; and the wide tables of the figure that are the result of its labours bear 
witness to the enthusiastic diligence of the staff.” 
Mancurster Covrrer.—‘ Told in plain, unvarnished style, with an eye to 
humour where the opportunity occurs......Capital reading, illustrated in a most 
lavish manner.” . 
TiwEes.— Welcome at the present time in view of the national expedition 
which is shortly to leave our shores.” 
Sranparp.—“ A very readable book, which is made still more interesting by 
uumerous illustrations from photographs.” 
Grapuic.—* We have followed the adventures of Mr. Borchgrevink with the 
keenest interest and the greatest admiration, and we heartily recommend his 
volume to all British readers, than whom there are uo greater admirers of 
pluck and endurance.” 
BrrMinGHaM Post.— The voyage was notable for the admirable manner in 
which it was carried ont, and for the fact that for the first time in history the 
gallant explorers proved the possibility of residence on South Victoria Land 
during the winter months, and the further possibility of scaling the great ice 
barrier on which Mr. Borehgrevink and two companions reached the latitude 
of 7Sdeg. 50inin., the farthest point south ever reached......We have read it 
with keen interest.” 
London : GEORGE NEWNES, Limited. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY, super royal 8vo, 80 Pp. 
“THE QUEEN’S BEST MONUMENT.” 


A Memorial Reprint of the Articles, Notes, Poems, and Letters on the Queen 
that have appeared in 


Che Spectator. 
6d. net; by post, 74d. 
To be obtained of Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., at W. H. Smith and Son's 
Bookstalls, and at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. 











LONDON: 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, 


London: “SPECTATOR,” Limited, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Messrs. DUCK WORTH and CO. announce Two 
New Books Just Published :— 


PRINCES & POISONERS: 
Ss 


tudies of the Court of Louis XIV. 


By FRANTZ FUNCK-BRENTANO. 
ORGE MAIDMENT. With 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, 6s. 
Translated — Contents: n . 
e Madeleine de Brinvilliers. 
ee peiaan Drama at the Court of Louis XIV. 
The Death of ‘* Madame.”’ 
R cine and the Poison Affair. 
**La Devineresse.” ; 
“Has much to tell us that is strange and arresting.”’—Globe, 
«Will amaze most people.”"—Morning Post. 


“A Picture of Old England.” 


‘int 
THE BANNER OF ST. GEORGE. 
A Picture of Old England. By M. BRAMSTON. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“Depicts the true state of the people, as well as the manners, customs, 
mps, aud romantic circumstance of the Court and the Church.”—Scotsman. 
wh capital romance.”—Manchester Guardian. 


50,000 COPIES. 
THE BOOK OF THE DAY. 
9un Impression Ready, 10th in Preparation. 
THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 
“Remarkably breezy. healthy-minded ingénue.’"—Daily News. 
THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 
‘Fascinating.tantalising, lovable little being. —DailyChronicle. 
THE ViSiTS OF ELIZABETH. 
By ELINOR GLYN. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, 6s. 
9th Impression Keady, 10th in Preparation, 
“The jaded reader in search of a novelty had better try 
‘The Visits of Elizabeth.’ Fresh, amusing, and original.” 
—Standard, 


50,000 
50,000 


50,000 
50,000 “There are not many novelists who possess the gaiety and 
skill of the author of ‘ The Visits of Elizabeth.’ ”"—Literature. 


THE MONK WINS. 
By E. H. COOPER. Crown &vo, 6s, 
“The best book of its kind since the days of Hawley Smart.”—Literature. 








SECOND IMPRESSION.—With Cover Design by Gordon Craig. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 


THE CRIMSON W#sD. 
By CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN, 
“Jt isa remarkable bit of work, and ranks well above average fiction.” 
—Standard, 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


JUST PUBLISH: D.—Demy 8v0, cloth, 8s. 


THE FATAL OPULENCE 
OF BISHOPS. 


An Essay on a Neglected and Primary 
Ingredient of Church Reform. 





By HUBERT HANDLEY, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Thomas’s, Camden Town, N.W. 


Dany Caronictr.—* Mr. Handley’s book should be seriously studied by all 
who are interested in the welfare and efficiency of the English Church...... Every 
line is manifestly the outcome of deep and earnest conviction. There is no strain- 
tng after literary effect—the writing is even rugged at times—but we are carried 
along hy Mr. Handley’s sincerity of purpose and the genuine power with which he 
expresses tt......4 tiwnpet blast.” 

Literatvre.— The book should certainly attract attention...... The subject isa 
ttell-rorn one, on which a great deal of ignorant verbiage has been erpended, Mr. 
Handley puts the question on a different plane.” 

Spectator.—* This is a remarkably well-.ritten and vigorous book. We think that 
Mr. Handley makes some mistakes; he fails to see both sides of the questions which 
l ; he is not always just, But he has given us an excellent piece of 
. And he certainly hits some blots.” 

Truta.—* You should read Mr. Hubert Handley’s temperate but vigorous attack 
upon ‘the Fatal Opulence of Bishops.’ t 





] It is admirable alike in its tone and 
temper, in its style, and inits aim......Nothing could be more true or timely, more to 
the point and purpose than Mr. Handley’s exposure of the folly of embarrassing 
bishops with wealth,” 

Scotsman.—" His book is so thoughtful and tvell-informed as to merit the atten- 
tion of every one interested in the efficiency of the Church of England.” 

GuarpIan.—* While we think the view presented in this volume to be distorted 
Gnd exaggerated, there is much in which we agree with Mr. Handley.” 

Morntne Leaper.—* Mr. Handley is a hetter friend to the Es!ablished Church 
of the country than those who rill differ from him...... In the farrest way, and with 
every possible sympathy for his superiors whom he thus criticises, Mr. Handley deals 
with the argument.” 

Record —“ With his main contention tre have much sympathy,” 

COMMONWEALTH.—* A volume for which ize who are working in the congested 
districts of London may be grateful,” 

Cavrcu Times.—* We do not altogether agree with Mr, Handley. Yzt we have 
great sympathy with his oontention.” 





MIR. JOHN LONG’S NEW BOOKS 
FLORENCE WARDEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
ONCE TOO OFTEN. 


Cloth, 68. [This Day. 





LUCAS CLEEVE’S NEW NOVEL. 
PLATO’S HANDMAIDEN. 


Cloth, 6s, [This Day. 


AN EPOCH-MAKING NOVEL. 


THE THREE DAYS’ TERROR. 
By J. S. FLETCHER. 6s. 


To meet the enormous demand which has now arisen for this book, 
the Publisher has prepured a very Large Third Edition. 
Morning Post.—‘* An ingenious and most exciting tale.” 
Morning Leader.—*' It has been given to few to imagine, and fewer still to 
portray, scenes so colossal, so tragic, as those around which Mr, Fletcher 
centres the interest of * The Three Days’ Terror.’”’ 





SECOND LARGE EDITION. 


THE ROYAL SISTERS. 


By FRANK MATHEW. 6s. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘Mr. Frank Matthew is so charming a romancer that it 
will be with keen expectation of pleasure that those who know his work will 
take up his newest story, ‘The Royal Sisters.. The romance is written with 
such spirit that there is not a dull page in the book.” 


THE MOST-TALKED-OF BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


Dedicated to those inspired persons who quarrel amongst themselves 
whilst attempting to instruct the world by means of religious novels. 


THE MASTER SINNER. 
BY A WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


*,* Another Large Edition is now ready, making the Ninth within 
eight weeks of publication. Tenth Edition on Press. 


World.—“‘ Remarkable romance...... so much imagination and power...... not to 
be surpassed as a daring flight of fancy......portrayed with a bare and merciless 
strength...... very clever.” 


MRS. LOVETT CAMERON'S NEW NOVEL. 
BITTER FRUIT. 


Cloth, 6s. (Immediately. 


London: JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Street, Strand. 


MA. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


CASTING OF NETS. 


By RICHARD BAGOT. Cloth, 6s, 


“ 4 story of excellent quality.”—Dartty GRaPHIc, 


CASTING OF NETS. 


“ 4 really notable bool, in which, though polemics are largely present, they are 
never allowed to interfere with the progress of the story, whilst ali the varied 
characters are delineated with great sxill."—LEEDS MERcURY. 


CASTING OF NETS. 


“There is no preaching, no bearding of the Pope in the Vatican, no lurid 
picture of priestly immorality—only a careful and, to ovr mind, extremely 
interesting unfolding of conflicting motives and subtle influences irhich tend 
at lust to a true religious sympathy betircen husband and wife....[ts restraint 
and insight, its true and unforced pathos, its picturesque touches of descrip- 
tion, and, we may add, its admirable style, ought to win for Mr. Bagot the 
high place he certainly deserves,” —LITERATURE. 


CASTING OF NETS. 


“ Mr. Bagot courts the * Index,’ but there is a marvellous amount of good sense 
in his fascinating and romantic polemic.” —IrtsH TIMeEs. 
“ One of the cleverest and sanest of recent novels.”"—MANCHESTER COURIER. 





SECOND EDITION. 


FOOD, AND THE PRINCIPLES OF 


DIETETICS. By Ropert Hutcutson, M.D. (Edin.), M.R.C.P., Assistant 
Physician to the Londou Hospital. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s, net. 
“Our readers will find this most sugyestive book not only ttensely taterestiny 
but amusing. A man of forty who reads tt and goes his way unieeding deserves 
to be culled something uncomplimentary.” —~SeectaTor. 
“ The work may be cordially recommended as dealing most tnstructively with a 
subject which is not generally studied with thut care whtch tts tmportance 
demands,” — LANCET. 


NEW BOOK BY EARL PERCY. 


HIGHLANDS OF ASIATIC TURKEY. 
By EARL PERCY, M.P. 
With 40 Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author, and 2 Maps, 
Demy 8vo, 14s. uet. 

“4 thoughtful, statesmaniike, und deeply interesting book.” 

—ILuLusTrateD Lonpon News. 
“Tt is an exceedingly able production, tnterestiny for its fucts and information, 
and valuable for tts opintons and suggestions.” —Guascow HERALD. 





ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Soho Square, W. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 





SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 
Also a large selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 





hand). 


SUITABLE FOR 
BIRTHDAY AND 


80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON ; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Mr. 
Buxton, M.P. 
NEWMAN AND SABATIER, 


SONNET. 


Fisher. 


Thring. 


** ANTICIPATIONS.’ 


Cnina, REFORM, AND THE POWERS. 
GLADSTONE AS CHANCELLOR OF THE EXxcHEQurr, 


By Wilfrid Ward. 
A NaTIONAL SysTEM OF EpucaTION. 
‘Tue GOVERNMENT, THE HOUSE, AND THE COUNTRY, 
By Wi liam Watson. 
CuARLOTTE Mary YONGE. 
Mr. Bropricx’s ScHEME— 
(1) Tue New Move, 
(2) Wantep: an ARMY FOR Home DEFENCE. 
Mr. GrorGe Murray SMITH AND “ NATIONAL BroGRapuy,” 


INTERNATIONAL LitERARY CopyRIGHT—ITs Possrsrities, 


Towarps a NATIONAL THEATRE. 
Tue LITERARY og IN FRANCE. 
(II.) 
“THE HaLF-BROTHERS.” 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 
 LaBOREMUS.” By Bjorustjerne Bjérnson. 


—$—$—$____ 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIky, 


Epitep sy W. L. COURTNEY, 


MAY, 1901. 
By Sir Robert Hart, Bart., G.¢.M G. 
(in) By Sydaey 


By Cloudesley Brereton, 
By T. W. Bussell, wp, 


By Edward H. Cooper. 
By Major Arthur Griffiths. 


By Gerard Fiennes, 
By W.E, Garrett 


By G. Herbert 


By H. Hamilton Fyfe, 
By Réné Doumic, 
By H. G. Wells. 

By amen Hewlett. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., London, 











~ In cloth gilt, 3s, "64. ; 


RIDGE WHIST: 


With Illustrative Hands printed in Colours. 


“Solo Whist” and ‘Scientific Whist.”” 


London: L. Upcorr G11, 170 Strand, W.C. 


by post, 3s. 
its Whys and a 


Game Clearly Explained and Taught by Reason instead of by Rule alone. 
By C. J. MELROSE. 
same Author (and uniform with ‘‘ Bridge Whist” in size, plan, and price), 


The 
Also by the 





China, &c. 


eee eer eerereeereereee 


. —_ 
Terms of Subscription, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
Yearly Half- = 
Including postage to any part of the United . Yearly, Quarterly, 
RARMTUINY: ccinkoacesecs sccceetuieesaaees aurea 6 eee 01d Bere 79 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


ssocoveee 110 6....015 3....0 7 8 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for Delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





FREDERICK WARNE & 60.’ 


List. 
READY THIS DAY. 


Demy &vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, price 8s. 6d. net. 


THE GOSPEL OF 
WEALTH. 


By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


who amasses a large 
fortune is voiceless. In Mr. Carnegie’s case 
it is different. For many years he has 
expressed himself freely on the political and 
social questions ot the day. His forcible 
statement of “The Gospel of Wealth” has 
attracted wide attention. This work by the 
founder of so many free libraries should meet 
with a wide demand by the general public, 
at all such centres of literary interests. 


NEW BOOK BY SILAS K. HOCKING. 


FIRST LARGE EDITION exhausted on Publica- 
tion. SECOND EDITION now ready. Large 
crown &vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


A POWERFUL NEW STORY. 


THE FATE OF 
ENDILLOE. 


By SILAS K. HOCKING. 

With Original Illustrations by LANCELOT SPEED. 

~ Good construction, clearness of plot, and 
avoidance of overcrowding the characters 
mark Mr. Silas Hocking’s work. In the 
present instance he has given us plenty of 
exciting incident without degeneration into 
sensationalism, and a vigorous coherent tale 
trom beginning to end.’—LLoyb’s NEws. 


As a rule a man 


4 Complete Catalogue may be had on application 
to the Puhlishers, 


London: FREDK WARNE & CO., 
CHANDOS HOUSE, BEDFORD ST., STRAND. 








Mr. Herbert t Spencer's Works. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. + Finally Revised. 
With Portrait. 11th Thousand ................ 1és, 

PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 2 vols. Revised 
and Enlarged. 6th Thousand. . 36s 

PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. | 2 S vole. ‘sth 
‘housand 366 
PREP LES CC SOCTORRSS. Vol.I. 4th Thou. 21s. 
Vol. II. 3rd Thou. 18s, 
Ditts, Vol III. 2nd Thou, 16s. 


PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. 2 vols. 


JUSTICE. (Separately). ......cssccccsssovsersereseseeses 8s, | 
THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. 2lst Thou. 10s. 6d. | 
EDUCATION. Library Edition. 7th Thou.... 6s. | 

Ditto. Cheap Edition. 41st Thou... 2s. 6d. | 


ESSAYS. $vols. 5th Thou.............Each Vol. 10s. 
SOCIAL STATICS and MAN v. STATE 10s. 
MAN v. STATE. (Separately). 14th Thousand 1s. 
VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. 


Edition ....... 


Enlarged 


JUST PUBLISHED, small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
THE BALLADS & SHORTER POEMS 


OF 
FREDERICK V. SCHILLER. 


Translated into English Verse 
by GILBERT CLARK, M.A. 


Williams & Norgate, 14 Henrietta St., W.C. ; 
and 7 Broad Street, Oxford. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. | 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





2nd Thou. 27s. 6d. | 


; to whom Subscriptions 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 1,027. MAY, 1901, 2s, 6d, 
More Epirors—anp OTHERS. 
Mary Ames Spot. By Zack. 
MEASURING SPACE. 
Or Mew anv Marttsrs tn Ovr VILvace. 
Doom CasTLE: A Romance. By N. Munro 


“ok 


Chaps, 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE Ear OF Pemprorr,—l, 
THe Key To THE Sonnets ENIGMA, 

Past Carin’.”” By Henry Lawson. 

EGyrt: ENGLISH WAXING AND FRENCH Wants, 

Tue Furure or Our CavaLry. 

Mcesincs Witnout Metuop.—TuHE Caypip Frresp 
His DANGEROUS JEREMIADS—ENGLANDS Dis- 
SOLUTION.—THE COMPETITION OF GERMANY AND 
AmeERIcA—THE Exports oF Great Britar— 
A ScourGe or MINiIstTeRS--Mr. Cuipers’s 
LireE—THE QUEEN aNnD Mr. GLApsTONE—TaE 
BupGet—Sirn ALFreD MILNer’s Retvry. 


WILuiam Biacgwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 








ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK, 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 

CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


1910/7 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS o1 
| 9 IP repayable on demand. eo = 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu 
lars, post-tree. 
FRANCIS BAT ERSEROT TE: Manager. 


U PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


VSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO 
CIATION tor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
is prepared toseud the above PAMVH LL, reprintet 
(by permission) trom the Cornhill Magaz ine, po steLvee, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at t the rate 


} of lus. per 100, on application to the SECRELAR\, 


Central Oilice, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be seut.—buankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIBE, and CO,, 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 











PORE i isadsicasssecescue Seennane £10 lo 0 
FGIU-PaGe: 6. scvcccvcess hacceee 65 0 
Quarter-Page .....cccce Cinctse 212 6 
Narrow Coiumn ‘ 3 lu 0 
BAle-Colunint ..<vccivesse eeneuee 115 6 
Quarter-CoOluUMN ....eceeeerens 017 6 


COMPANIES, 
Outside Page ‘ 
Inside Page 

Five lines (50 words) and under in broad coi 
width), 5s.; and Is. per line ior every additiot 
(conturning on an average lwei ve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, lus. per inch. 








| Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of pagé 


14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ne 


MODERN NATURAL THEOLOGY. With 


of Christian Evidences. By FREDERICK JAMES Gant, 
the Testimony Iting Surgeon to the Royal Free Hospital, Author of ‘‘The 


F.B.C.S., Consu » 66 ” 66 

tice of Surgery,” “‘T he Mystery of Suffering, Moc k 
Seis a ct Fashion, with Auto-Memoir,” “ Perfect Womanhood,” 
avd other Works. 


JUST REAFTER: « Ss. Th D ti 
THE 6 REAT HERI pA M.A., Shere Bai as wad 
In crown 8vo, fancy paper cover, Is. 
RESPONSIVENESS & COMMUNION WITH 
JHE BLEST. By the Rev. Vixcent J. LEatHERDALE, M.A., Vicar of East 
Haddon. 





NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, 


LADY WILMERDING OF MAISON ROUGE 


a Tale of the Riviera. By J. Duncan Craig, M.A. D.D., Sdci dou 
“ ientasaing and instructive.”—Ivrish Times. 
«Distinctly a book which should be read by all. Rock, 
CHEAP EDITION. In crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF 


MEN. By CHartes Beat Banks. 
oman is plenty of good mater rial in the book.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“4 string story of church work in the East End.” —Spectator, 





n crown Svo, cloth, 2: 


THE ROMANCE OF THE BOER WAR. 


Humours and Chivalry of the Campaign. By MacCartuy 0° Moore, Author 
of “ Tips for Travellers; or, Wrinkles for the Road and Rail.’ 
1 «Mr, O'Moore has gathered his stories from many quarters, tries to do 
jastice all round, to foes as well as friends, and has made.a very pleasant 
and cheery little volume on matters about which it is not easy to be very 
pleasant or cheery.’ "—Spectator. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


IN THE LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE. By 


Oxrve VERTE, — of “ A Sunset Idyll, and other Poems.” 
p. 8vo, cloth. bevelled boards, 2s. 


THE MARGIN. OF REST. Verses by Amos 


VaLmaNT. 
In crown Svo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 


COLLABORATORS, and other Poems. 


A. W. WessTer. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


NOW PUBLISHED. 


THE WHITE GOTTAGE. 


By “ZACK.” 6s, 


KARADAC.,. 


By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD 


By 








6s. 





THE Vill. DUXE OF BEAUFORT AND THE 
BADM NTON HUNT. 


By T. F. DALE.  2ls., Illustrated. 





ANOTHER WOMAN'S TERRITORY. ‘By “ Auten.” 6s, 
THE CURIOUS CAREER OF RODERICK CAMPBELL, 


By JeEas McILwraltg. 6s. 


TWO SIDES OF A QUESTION. By May Srvonarr. 6s, 
THAT SWEET ENEMY. By Karuarine Tynan. 6s. 
THE SHIP'S ADVENTURE. By W.Crark RvssELt. 6s. 
THE SIN OF JASPER STANDISH. By “Riva.” 6s. 
THROUGH SIBERIA. By J.Srapuixe. Fully Illustrated, 


demy 8vo, 18s, 


STUDIES IN PEERAGE AND FAMILY HISTORY. | 


By J. Honace Bounp, M.A. Demy Svo, cloth gilt, 12s, 6d. net. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Ltd,, Westminster. 





| 


| CARDLAND ; 











SMITH, ELDER, AND CO,’S LIST. 


DAILY NEW8.—“ Full of graphic incident and interesting throughout,” 
With a Map and 10 Text Plans, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


THE SIECE OF THE PEKING 
LECGATIONS. 


By the Rev. ROLAND ALLEN, M.A., 
Chaplain tp the Right Rev. C. P. Scorr, D.D., Lord Bishop in North China; 
for five years Acting-Chaplain to H.B.M.’s Legation in Peking. 


World.—* Of the many books relating, either directly or indirectly, to the 
Boxer rising, Mr. Roland Allen’s diary seems to us by far the most interesting, 
as well as being full of information. Both in conception and execution the work 
is almirable and entitled to the most tnqualified praise.’ 


Daily Chronicle.—“ An excellent moving book and at times most dramatic... 
It is a thrilling story that Mr. Allen tells in these pages, full of actuality, ani 
as absorbing and exciting asa ‘sensation’ novel...... Mr, Allen's diary of the 
actual siege is crowded with interesting detail.” 


With a Portrait Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SOUTH AFRICA A GENTURY ACO. 


Letters Written from the Cape of Good Hope, 1797-1801. 
By the Lady ANNE BARNARD. 

Edited, with a Memoir and brief Notes, by W. H. WILKINS, F.S.A. 

Atheneum.—“ Lady Anne’s little thumb-nail sketches of Cape society and the 
neighbouring country are perfectly delightful, incisive, direct, and sparkling. 
Her letters are, in fact, as entertaining as any novel.” 

Daily Telegraph.—“ It is no exaggeration to say that this bundle of old letters 
is an important literary find. They sparkle with epigrams and good sayings ; 


they have a high literary finish, and yet it is easy to see that they were quite 
unstudied and perfectly natural. Their freshness and originality are amazing. 


NEW NOVEL BY S. R. CROCKETT. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SILVER SKULL, 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 


AUTHOR of ‘“‘CLEG KELLY,” ‘‘THE RED AXE,” “*LITTLE 
ANNA MARK,” &c. 





Novels Immediately Forthcoming. 


PACIFICO. 


By JOHN RANDAL, [0h May te. 
THE SEAL OF SILENCE. 
By ARTHUR R. CONDER. [0 May 1st. 


THE ARCHBISHOP & THE LADY. 


By Mrs. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD. 
[On May 10th. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR MAY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. Contents -— 


IN MEMORIAM: MR. GEORGE M., | Tae, KILLARNEY HUNT. By the 
SMITH. By Lesure StePpHen. uthor of “ Father O'Flynn.” 
SHAKESPEARE AND PATRIOTISM. “FAMILY. BUDGETS. II. A LOWER- 
By Sipnry Ler. rt cae BUDGET. By 
A HIGH RANGER. By Ian Macraren. | G. a L 
ALMS FOR sap he 8 I. By BR. ‘THE a ‘OF THE GREAT MUTINY. 
Garyett, C.B. AWNPORE: THE MURDER 
AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMENTS IN| GHAUT. Tn the Rev. H. 
THE TRANSVAAL AND ORANGE Fitcuett, L 
RIVER COLONIES. By W. Bastz| PROVINCIAL LETTERS. Ill. FROM 
pa LICHFIELD. By Ursasts Sytvay. 
AL ONER’S LOG-BOOK. IV. |COUNT HANNIBAL. Chaps. 13-15, 
THE CONSCIENCE OF MURDERERS | By Stayer J. WEYMAN. 








London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


MAY. 1901. Price Sixpence. 
MY LADY OF ORANGE. (Concluded.) By H. C. BAt.ey. 
Chans. 18-20. 


A SUMMER'S END ON THE ITCHEN, By W. H. Hupson. 

THE CURATE OF ST. HUGH’S. By May KENDALL. 

THAT! A STORY OF SOUTH DEVON. By Mrs. 
WHISHAW. 

THE BIRDS’ GOOD-BYE. By WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 

OR, THE CARD-PLAYING AGE. By CHARLES 
BrvUcE-ANGIER. 

|? YANDER’S WIDOW. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 

Part II.—The Prince. Chaps. 2-4. 
T THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anpgew Lang, 


BERNARD 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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DIGBY, LONG, & C0.’S NEW LIST. 


J. MACLAREN COBBAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE GOLDEN TOOTH. 


By the Author of “The Angel of the Covenant,” “I'd Crowns Resign.” 
Pictorial cloth, 6s. [Second Large Edition now ready. 

MORNING POST.—“ An exciting bit of fiction. It is excellently done. Mr- 
Cobban is a born novelist......he has produced as entertaining a yarn as we have 
come across for many a long day.” 

ACADEMY.—“A quick, bustiing story. Mr. Cobban knows how to write and 
how to arouse the reader's interest straightway.” 

GLASGOW HERALD,—“ Mr. Cobban’s plot is worked out with great skill, 
and holds the reader to the end.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Cobban's new book grips the attention at 
the start, and once begun, there is plenty of moving incident to keep the reader 
on the qui vive.” 


BY THE A UTHOR OF “ANIMA VILIS.” 
BEVAYTIS. By Marya Rodziewicz. 


Translated by the Count S. de SOISSONS. Cloth, 6s. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ This clever Polish authoress has given us another 
of her vivid impressionist tales. Though lacking the large imaginativeness of 
Tolstoi, she has a masterly direct touch that reminds us somewhat of the 
great Ri The tale deals with the love of a grim. taciturn man full of the 
i ide of Zmudz an race for a young, beautiful, frank-hearted American. 
ies of the story and the minor characters lend picturesqueuess to the 












GERTRUDE WARDEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
A SYNDICATE OF S'INNERS. 


By the Author of “‘ The Wooing of a Fairy,’ “Sentimental Sex.”” Cloth, 6s, 
[Second Edition now ready. 

GLASGOW HERALD.—* A capital sensational story. Secrets of an exciting 
nature are shrouded in mystery till the psychological moment arrives.” 

DAILY NEWS.— There is no lack of sensation in ‘A Syndicate of Sinners.’ 
Miss Warden never allows the interest in her tale to flag.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPU.—“ Miss Warden is a practised hand at story-telling, 
and her novel, ‘Syndicate of Sinners,’ exhibits her skill in weaving a compli- 
cated plot without allowing its threads to become tangled.” 


AS THE TWIG IS BENT. 


By LUCAS CLEEVE, Author of “Lazarus,” ‘The World's Blackmail,” &c. 
Pictorial cloth, 6s. [Second Edition now ready. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Mr. Cleeve has produced a strong story...... it is 
admirably told, and the character-drawing is clever.” 
SCOTSMAN.—“ A capital novel...... remarkable chiefly for its strong charac- 
ter-drawing.” DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A good story.” 
BIRMINGHAM POST.—“ A well-written and thoroughly interesting story, 
a gs being skilfully constructed and the characters drawn with lifelike 
delity.” 


RIVAL CLAIMANTS. By Sarah Tytler, 


Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” ‘‘ Many Daughters,’’ &e. Cloth, 63. 

ST. JAMES’S GAZEITE.—“ <A good story...... the characters of the rivals 
are well drawn, and Car Glenville is a charming heroine.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A readable and carefully written tale.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Miss Tytler’s latest book will not detract from her 
eT or disappoint her readers.” 

NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN.—“A healthy, bright story, full of action...... 
Car Glenville makes one of the most charming women Miss Tytler has created.” 








FERGUS HUME’S LATEST SENSATIONAL NOVEL. 
SHYLOCK OF THE RIVER. 


LITERARY WORLD.—‘‘Is quite the most brilliant detective story Mr. 
Hume has given us since he male such a remarkable hit in ‘ The Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab.’” Pictorial cloth, 6s. [Fifth Edition in the press. 


G. BERESFORD FITZGERALD'S NEW NOVEL. 
THE MINOR CANON. 


By the Author of “ A Fleeting Show,” ‘‘ An Odd Career,” ‘‘ The Stigma,” &c. 
Pictorial cloth, 6s, [Second Edition. 

COUNTY GENTLEMAN.—“ A decidedly clever book.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ We can recommend * The Minor Canon’ as an interesting 
variation of an old theme which has been treated before in ‘ The Scarlet 
Letter ’ and ‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland.’” 

THEN EUM.—“This book might well attract attention...... The dialogue 
self is the best we have yet real in Mr. Fitzgerald's novels.” 

WESTMINSTER RE‘: J EW.—*‘ The Minor Canon’ is one of the best novels 
that Mr. Beresford Fitzgerald has written. It isa study of the iniluence of the 
clerical profession on a man of warm and impetuous nature.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—‘ The story is well written. The portrait of the 
Canon himself is drawn with considerable strength and skill.” 

LIVERPOOL COURIER.—“ The story is admirably told, and some of the 
characters are exceedingly well depicted 

BIRMINGHAM GAZE ‘The story is cleverly developed, the dénouement 
is original, and the characterisation strong.” 

NO. TINGHAM GUARDIAN.—‘A well-conceived story......notable for its 
clever characterisation as well as for its even and sustained quality. The story 
is ove of very strong interest.” 





















London: DIGBY, LONG, anp CO., 18 BovUveRIE STREET, E.C, 
IN MAY WILL BE PUBLISHED. —Part L., 16s., with over 100 Illustrations, 
To the Decay of Hellenic Culture. 

AN ELEMENTARY 
HISTORY OF DESIGN IN MURAL PAINTING. 
Principally during the Christian Era, with an Introduction on 
the Pre-Christian Periods. 

By N. H. J. WESTLAKE, F.S.A. 

JAMES PARKER and CO., London and Oxford. 

New York: E. P. DUTTON and CO, 


THE CASE FOR UNIVERSAL OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
By JOHN METCALFE. 
With Introduction by Cuartes Boots. 2s. 6d. net. 
London: Smpxrs, Marsuaz, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 











CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W., begs to announce that his New 
Catalogue of Publisbers’ Remainders, containing New Books at reduced prices, 
is now ready, and will besent post-free on application, 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S Lisr. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LYSBETH. 


A Tale of the Dutch in the Days of Alva, 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 26 Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb Hood. 
“There is enough in this book to make three ordinary romances. The 
story is irresistible from beginning to end.”—Daily Express, me 
“For breathless fertility of invention, swift interchange of plot and counter 
plot, and boyish vigour, it would be hard to beat."—Daily Chronicle, 





SECOND IMPRESSION, 


r 
MY EXPERIENGES OF TRE BOER War 
By COUNT STERNBERG. 
With Introduction by Lieut.-Colonel G. F. R. Henperson late 
Director of Intelligence, Headquarter Staff, South Africa, 
Crown &vo, 5s. net. 
“ All military critics, and all interested in the war as seen througha foeman's 
spectacles, ought to read for himself Count Sternberg’s vecy interesting book.” 
—st. James's Gasette, 


THE FOURTH IMPRESSION OF THIS BOOK 
IS NOW ON SALE. 


A SUBALTERN’S LETiESS TO H'S WIFE, 


Crown 8vyo, 3s. 6d. 

“This is one of the most striking and readable books we have yet read in 
regard to the war..,... There is not a dull or languid page from first to last, and 
he will be an exceptional reader who will be able to put it down till he has got 
to the last page...... Its chief point of interest consists in the fact that the 
writer has noted the essential military lesson of the war, and has not been 
afraid of his discovery.”—Apectator. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S 
“MAP OF LIE.” 


THE MAP OF LIFE: 


Conduct and Character. 
By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. ° 
CABINET EDITION, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





Authorised by H.M. Queen Victoria. 


QUEEN VICTORIA, 1819-1901. By Ricuarp 
R. HoumeEs, M.V.O., F.S.A., Librarian at Windsor Castle. New 
Edition, with Portrait, and Supplementary Chapter, bringing 
the Narrative tothe End of the Queen’s Reign. Crown 8yo, 
5s. net. 

*.* The Text of this Book (with the exception of the Supple. 
mentary Chapter) is reproduced from the Illustvated Edition issued 
by Messrs. Goupil & Co, in 1897. 

The whole of the Text, except the last Chapter, was read to 
H.M. Queen Victoria, and was approved and authorised by her. 


SOME RECORDS OF THE LATER LIFE 
OF HARRIET, COUNTESS GRANVILLE. By her Grand- 
daughter, the Hon. Mrs. OLDFIELD. With 17 Portraits, svo, 
16s. net. EL eure 

CHEAPER REISSUE. 


DAYS OF MY LIFE ON WATERS FRESH 
AND SALT, and other Papers. By JOHN BICKERDYKE, 
With Photo-etching Frontispiece and § Full-page Illustrations. 
Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 
NEW VOLUME. 
THE INCARNATION. By the Rev. H.V.5. 
Eck, M.A., St. Andrew’s, Bethnal Green; formerly Vice 
Principal of the Theological College, Ely. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


PASTORALS OF DORSET. By M. E. Francis 
(Mrs. Francis Blundell). With 8 Illustrations by Claude Du 
Pré Cooper. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BALLAST. A Novel. By Myra Sway. Crown 


8vo, 6s. y 
“The novel is well worth reading, and is altogether a very clever a 
—Woman 


“ An interesting and really rather ‘ thrilling’ story, with no end of — - 
—Cutioor, 


“ This is a study of a very noble character, one that it is a pleasure to read 
—a girl whose life is one long sacrifice to her loved sister, a victim to alcohol, 
who does not even hesitate to abandon her own life and love for her sisters 
sake.” — Western Morning News. 


RONALD’S FAREWELL, and other Verses. 
By GreorGe Burp, M.A., Vicar of Bradwell, Derbyshire. Fcap. 
Svo, 4s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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FROM MR. GRANT RICHARDS'S 


SPRING LIST, 





HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 


*RNALIST. By W. J. StinumMan, L.1.D., Author of 
i inten Crispi,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, two 


volumes, 248. net. 


SWORD AND THE CEN- 
Tn. or, Old Sword Days and Old Sword Ways. By 
Captain ALFRED HUTTON, F.S.A., Author of “Cold Steel,” &c. 
With Introductory Remarks by Captain Cyrit G. R. MATTHEY. 
With 50 Illustrations and Portrait of Author, medium 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 15s. 


LITTLE MEMOIRS OF THE 


EIGHTE ENTH CENTURY. By GeorGe PaAston, Author of 
“Mrs. Delany.” Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with 7 
Illustrations in Photogravure, 10s. 6d. 


THE DAY-BOOK OF JOHN 
STUART BLACKIE. Edited by A. STODART-WALKER, M.B., 
Author of “ The Struggle for Success.” Large crown 8vo, buck- 
yam, with Portrait of Professor Blackie in Photogravure, 6s, 


THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS. 


By BERN ARD SHAW, Author of “Plays Pleasant and Un- 
pleasant.” With 3 Illustrations in Photogravure, crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


TRUSTS AND THE STATE. By 


Heney W. Maorosty, M.A. (Fabian Series, No. I.) Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 


WRECKING THE EMPIRE. By 


J. M. RopertTson, Author of “Patriotism and Empire.’ Crown 
vo. cloth, ds, 


TP CITIES OF NORTHERN 
ALY. By G. C. Wituramsoy, Litt.D. (Grant Allen’s His- 
torical Guides, V.) Fcap. 8vo, cloth, with rounded corners, 
38. Gd. net. 


HOW TO WRITE A NOVEL: a 


Practical Guide to the Art of Fiction, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Sd. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF JINGO- 
ISM. By J. A. Hopson, Author of “ The War in South Africa : 
its Causes and Effects.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 





COMPANION BOOKS OF REFERENCE SERIES. 
I. 
THE COMPANION DICTIONARY 


OF QUOTATIONS. Compiled by Norman MacMunn. 
Fcap. 8vo, basil, 2s. 6d. 


New Fiction. 
GOOD SOULS OF CIDER-LAND. 


By WALTER RAYMOND. With Cover Design by F. R. Kim- 
brough. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
A NEW NOVEL BY MARIE CONNOR AND ROBERT 
LEIGHTON. 
IN THE SHALOW OF GUILT. 
Authors of “Convict 99,” “Michael Dred, Detective,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Poetry. 
SELF’S THE MAN: 


By Joun Davipson, Author of 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THIRD AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM. 


A Paraphrase from several Literal Translations. By RicHARD 
LE GALLIENNE. Crown 8vo, cloth, ds, net. 


a Tragi-Comedy, 
“Fleet Street Eclozues,” 


Mr, Grant Richards will have pleasure in forwarding his List of 
Spring Publications post-free on application 





(“ How To” Series, V.) 
] 





london: GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


A YEAR IN CHINA, 1899-1900. 


By CLIVE ss, C.M.G 
Late Hon. Attaché to H.M. Legation in Peking. With Illustrations and Maps, 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
IN BAD COMPANY, and other Stories. 
BEULAH MARIE DIX. 
THE MAKING OF CeRIS‘OPHER FERRINGHAM. 


DISEASE IN PLANTS. By Professor 


H Mars#atut Warp, Se.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Nature Series. 
Field.—“ A very interesting, well-printed little book...... The book isa good one 
and willappeal to all intelligent cultivators of farm and forest or of garden crops.” 











THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE SCENERY OF SCOTLAND 


VIEWED IN CONNECTION WITH ITS PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By 
Sir AncurBaLp Gergig, D.C.L.. D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S. Third Edition, with 
4 Maps and numerous Illustrat ious, Crown By 0, 10s. net. 








Crown By », gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


THE STAGE IN AMERICA, 1897-1900 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD. 
NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE 


COVERLEY. A Reprint from the Spectator. With Illustrations by HucH 
Tuomson. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. (Cranford Series. 


MAY NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE EMPIRE REVIEW. 


EDITED BY C. KINLOCH COOKE, 
Price ONE SHILLING net. Contents: 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. JBy the Hon. EDWARD P., 
THESIGER, CB. (Clerk Assistant of the Parliaments). 
AUSTRALIA’S FIRST FEDERAL PARLIAMENT. Jy the 

Hon. Sr JOHN A, COCKBURN, &A.CM.G. 
MOUNTED INFANTRY. By Colonel E, T. H. HUTTON, CB., 
K.C_M.G,, A.D.C. to the King. 
PROSPECTS OF THE MERCHANT SERVICE. By Captain 
H. ACTON BLAKE (an Lider Brother of Trinity House). 
IMPERIAL COPYRIGHT. By the LORD THRING, K.C.B. 
And other important Articles hy Sir HOBERT JERNINGHAM, 
K.CM.G., LOUIS ZIETSMAN, ROBERT YERBURGH, 
M.P., and MARY GAUNT. 
APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 

JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 
Single Numbers, price 3s, net. Annual Subscription, post-free, 10s, net. 
ConTENTS. 

THe FurHam CONFERENCE ON COMMUNION WITH THE ATONEMENT. By the 

Rev. R. C. Moberly, D.D. 
Tue Use anp MEANING OF THE PuHrRase “THE Son oF Man” 
Synoptic Gospets: PartI. By the Rev. James Drummond, D.D. 
ByzanTINE IMPERIAL CoRONATIONS. By the Rev. F. E. Brightman. 
Wituram Bricut. By the Rev. W. Sanpay, D.D. 
Documents : A New Syriac Text oF THE Apocatyrtic Part OF THE 
‘TESTAMENT OF THE LorpD.” By the Rev. J. P. Arendzen, Ph.D, 
NOTES, REVIEWS, CHRONICLE, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price ls. Contents ror MAY. 

PRINCESS PUCK. By the Author of ‘‘ The Enchanter.”’ Chaps. 1-4. 
History aT Pray. | CORIOLANUS ON THE Stace. By G. 
Tue Art oF Fiction Mabe Easy. Crosse. 

From a NoTeBOOK IN Provence. By | WHEN THE CyHotera Came TO Sasta 











IN THE 








E. V. Lucas, | Croz. By Harold Bindloss 
Wuar 1s TruTH? Tue Hovse oF Commons. Ly 
Tue Free Srate Boer. By an Im. | Urbanus, 


perial Yeoman. 
*,* ALSO READY, VOL. LXXXII. iam 1900, to April, 1901. 


rice 73. 6¢ 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price ls. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 
The MAY NUMBER Contains :— 
A MISSIONARY JOURNEY IN et Bis. Ba 4 F say Losers Hays. 
A HAMLET IN OLD HAMPSHIR 
= LOUBET, — UF THE “TRENCH REPUBLIC. By Baron 
-IERRE DE COUBE! 
Aud numerous foie Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
*,* ALSO READY, VOL. LXI. November, 1900, to April, 1901. Price 10/6. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. _ 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


—— 


Ilustrated. Price ls. Aunual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
The MAY NU MB -- R Contains :— 
PAINT-BOX AND CAMERA, Story »Tupok JENKS. 





ANASTASIA’S ELEPHANT. Story. By Cc HARLES B. LOOMIS. 
LITTLE MISTRESS BRIDGET. Story. By Eaves Evuiorr. 
THE STORY he pooiye LEE. Serial. By Joun Benyerr. 
d numerous other Stories for the Young 
*,* ALSO READY, VOL. XXVIII. Part 1. | re 1900, to April, 1901. 


rice 8s. 6 





MACMILLAN and CO,, Limited, London, 
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Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 





THE SECOND VOLUME NEARLY READY. 


The First Volume is Ready.—To be completed in 5 (or 6) vols., £3 8s. net the Set 
After MAY ist, 1901, the Price of the Work will probably be Raised considerably. 


CieGimes HISTORY OF THE WAR IN SOUTH 
AFRICA, 1899-1901. 


N.B.— Volume I. can be had separately, 15s. net. 





VOL. VI. 


IS NOW 


NEARLY READY. 


In 6 handsome royal 8vo vols., 25s. each net. 


THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 


Edited by WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWES. 


Illustrated by Photogravure Portraits, Maps, Plans, &c. 
Fach volume will be complete in itself, with an Index, and orders will be taken either for Sets or for separate Volumes, 
After Vol. I. was published, Captars MAHAN (the Historian of ‘‘Sea Power”) wrote to Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co. saying :—“ You have a tre 


mendous undertaking in han 


to the collaboration of some of the most eminent naval writers of our time.” 


d, and I wish you all the success your nation ought to give you as a matter of Patriotism. 
The TIMES, October 30th, 1900.—*This great history of the Royal Navy, which we owe to the initiative and literary enterprise of Mr. 


Laird Clowes and 





PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE _ PUBLICATION, 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo, cloth limp, gilt top, 5s. net. 
A CHOICELY PRINTED BOOK BY THE CHISWICK PRESS. 


SKETCHES OF BOOKSELLERS 


OF OTHER DAYS. By E. Marston. 
THE SKETCHES COMPRISE: 
5. THOMAS GENT. ; 
6. ALICE GUY (a/terwards wife of Gent). 
3. JOHN DUNTON. 7. WILLIAM HUTTON. 
4. SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 8. JAMES LACKINGTON. 
WITH PORTRAITS OF EACH. 

These Sketches have recently been issued separately, running through many 
numbers of the Publishers’ Circular. They have now been brought together 
with much additional matter. 

The Work is Dedicated to the Booksellers of To- Day. 


NOW READY.—NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LIFE AND LETTEKS OF EDWARD 


BICKERSTETH, late Bishop of South Tokyo. By Rev. Samue. BIckEr- 
STETH. 

‘* An impartial record of earnest, intelligent work. Neither the Bishop nor 
his biographer blinks the difficulties of missionary work in the civilised East. 
The volume is all the more interesting on that account.” —Times. 

«* All interested in missions will read with attention the exceedingly guarded 
and accurate accounts of the relations maintained with the two great missionary 
societies......Bishop Edward Bickersteth’s recorded work is immense, What 
he did lives after him in his foundations and organisations......The whole 
book is full of names known to Church people......and is a valuable contribution 
to ecclesiastical biography.”—Spectator. 


TWO WORKS BY EUGENE SCHUYLER. 


ITALIAN INFLUENCES. 8vo, 10s. 6d 


1. JACOB TONSON. 
2. THOMAS GUY. 

















vet. [Ready. 
MEMOIR AND ESSAYS. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
«The first volume includes a sympathetic memoir by Evelyn ‘eee 


Schaeffer, a lengthy study of Tolstoi, and some miscellaneous papers. The 
second, entitled ‘ Italian Influences,’ includes Schuyler’s studies upon ‘ Landor 
and Italy,’ with ‘Dickens in Genoa,’ ‘Madame de Genlis on the Riviera,’ 
*Shelley with Byron,’ ‘George Sand in Italy,’ ‘Madame de Staél,’ ‘ Corinne,’ 
*In the Footsteps of Dante,’ ‘ Mrs. Browning.’”’ 





FAMOUS HORSES. By Tueo. ‘Tavytoy. 


With Portraits, Pedigrees, Principal Performances, Descriptions of Races, 

and various interesting items, extending over a period of nearly two 
centuries. New Edition. with 200 Portraits, crown 4to, 42s. net. [ Ready. 

“ This edition brings the work so nearly neck and neck with Time as to have 

a portrait and a life of the latest Derby winner, the brother to Persimmon and 

Florizel, Jones being flatteringly included in the portrait. Burke does little 

more, and in some ways less, ior a duke than this book does for its equine 

celebrities ; and the new edition keeps the work worthy of its reputation.” 

—cotsman, 





NEW EDITION OF A WORK BY G. A. HENTY. 


A HIDDEN FOE. With several Illustrations, crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. (In the press, 
(The First Edition, in 2 vols., 21s., has been out of print for many years.) 


ADDITIONS TO LOW'S HALF-CROWN NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE INDIAN BANGLE. By Frercus Hume. 
DARIEL. By R. D. Buackuore. 
MAID OF SKER. By R. D. Buacxwore. 














IN THE PRESS. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s, net 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, and 


WHO WROTE THE CASKET LETTERS. By Sa ¥ 
of the Perthshire Advertiser. es Se of, 
The literature in connection with this historical subject has b 
while the interest taken in it by the public has been ceuheled ‘teen 
of the past century has done much to develop what has hitherto been 
obscure and unsolved problem. The calendars of State Papers published ty 
H.M. Stationery Otfice and free access to the State Paper Archives have been 
an immense boon to students of history. These have enabled the public to 
acquire information not otherwise attainable. The forthcoming work gives a 
history of the Life and Reign of the Queen of Scots, from her accession to the 
throne in 1561 until her death. This period includes some of the most remark. 
able chapters in the history of Scotland, e.g., the murder of Darnley; he 
Bothwell marriage ; the betrayal of the Queen at Carberry Hill ; her ab: lication 
and escape ; the Casket Letters; the Babington Conspiracy ; all these have 
been controversial questions in Queen Mary's life. 
A special feature of this work will be the Illustrations. It will contain 16 
Photogravures of the Queen, all more or less famous portraits, and some of 
them never before published, 


BRITAIN’S AUSTRAL EMPIRE. 


Portraits of the STATESMEN and OFFICIALS concerned in the work of 
establishing the COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. The Portraits 
FROM LIFE, drawn by Percy F. 8. Spence. The Letterpress by G, 
Firtu Scott. 

The book will consist of 40 Photogravures, 7 by 4} inches, while the Letter. 
ress will be printed on Imperial Hand-made Paper, at the well-known Chiswick 
*ress. The whole will be contained in a Portfolio of White Vellum and Cloth, 

ornamented witha Design by Mr. Spence. Only 250 copies will be available in 
this form. The price will be £4 4s. net. 

This work it is hoped will be ready for deliv: ing th , Y 

and York’s visit to Dasiai. ’ RE ee 











THE CRAFT OF THE WEAR. 


ORIENTAL RUGS. By J. K. Munrorn. 


With 16 Colour Plates from Selected Rugs. and 16 Artotypes and Photo- 
Engravings, large 8vo (8 by 11}), 2 guineas net. {Nearly ready. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Re-issue of 
WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 


In New Uniform Binding, at 2s. 





READY. 
Mucleed, * Dare. = ~- fpocged White Wings. 
reen Pastures. n Far Lochaber. 
Maid of Killeena. Sunrise. Wolfenburg. 
Kilmeny. Lady Silverdale’s New Prince 
Beautiful Wretch. Sweetheart. Fortunatus, 


TO BE ISSUED IN MAY. 
The Penance of John Logan. Judith Shakespeare. 
Shandon Bells. Stand Fast, Craig Royston! 
These will be followed by a similar Monthly Issue of Mr. Black's other Novels 
in due course. 





ADDITION TO LOW’S LIBRARY OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
FAROE ISLANDS. By J. Russeu-J eAFFRESON, F.R.G.8. 


With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Athenzwm says of the Series :—‘‘ The volumes are convenient in size, 
clearly printed, and provided with maps, indices, and illustrations, The price 
is extremely moderate.” 

“ Marvels of cheapness.”"—St. James's Budget. 





London: 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Limited, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, EC. 
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